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CHAPTER L 


INTRODUCTION 

. DEFIHITIOX— GEO’ means the Earth, and ‘GRAPHY’ 
derived from GRAPHO means a descriptive science. Geography 
is thus defined as a descriptive science pertahiing to the Earth. The 
study of Geograph3' -which fails to make any reference to man and 
his well-heing is meaningless. Without an3' humanistic backgrovind 
it hecomes a mere descriptive catalogue of facts devoid of &ny 
significance. Recently Geography has come to be regarded as a 
Science, of -a-hich the central figure is man. Pood, clothing and 
shelter, -which are the most essential Toquireinents of man both 
in the primitive as well as in the present advanced scientific ages, 
are mainty collected from nature. Modem Geography deals vith 
“che lives of men and the work tliey do, the lands they hihafcit, the 
climate they experience, and the vegetation which those lands and 
climates render possible it also enqr’ires into the causes which 
determine their economic and allied acti-rities. Thus “Modern 
Geogfaphy is, in essence, the study of the Earth as the home of 
man, of the influence which the natural environment exercises on 
man and his activities, together with the analysis of those efforts 
of man to make the most use of the advantages of that .environ- 
ment or to overcome the disadvantages.” In short. Modern Geo- 
graphy has a realistic touch. 

OLASSIPIOATIOI^' — Geography thus is a scientific stud3' 
of the action cf man on and Iiis reaction to his physical and social 
enviromnent and as such its scope is very wide and extensive. 
Por the sake of convenience of study it has been classified into' 
four bread divisions in accordance with the subject matter of 
each, such as (i) Mathematical Geography, (ii) Physical Geo- 
graphy, (iii) Political Geography, and (iv) Economic Geography. 

Geography 


Mathemat ical. 


Physical. 


Political. 


Economic. 



E001<0lll0 


(1) MATHEMAHOAL GEOGBATSIV li thrt p»Tl of 
Gwoptj ‘M»,tido»aAd 

ocean cnmntt ond motioo* "f ‘A' ‘»‘toioof, 

as weU as the exact poalHon ol pUcoa on th» earth 8 snrfaco m 
relation to tho solar systeoi 


(2) PHASIC a GEOGRAPH\ la that part of Googio 
phy which treats of the physicallcaturcsof tlieiartViswiifitse, 
suchasitsmoimtaina rivers and Uies its cUmata and rainfaU, 


imtursl yegetaUoLS etc 

(3) POLITICAL GEOGPAPn\ is that part of Ceogra 
phy which treats of the pohtioil or artificial divisions of the cart li 
according to the oecnpation religion govenanent BlMdatdsof 
living etc of the pcoplo inhaLitint them 

‘^ 4 ) ECONOinC OEOGRAPny 18 that part of Geogra- 
phy which not only treats of thedislrilmlion of tho raw materials 
efiS93iunete6(agri<5nUiiiol nm.eral etc) on the eartlv s sntfaco 
and mans aotmties for the exploitation of nature tosatisfy bis 
Tariousnecdshut also iT^cIndes a stndyo f tho-caueeswhieh infLi 
ence the location of mdnsttics ^e de temmat ionof routes etc 
'^iMPORTAlhCE— Po* a student of commerce anlatcnsvTo 
study of tho subject matterof Economic Geography is of primary 


importance 


hiature has kept her infinite resources open for use of man 
kind and man m his turn by Ins ability has been aucccssful m 
harnessing nature to bis bestadvanlagu by proper ntilisation of 
her resources Economic Geography teaches its learners the 
ways and means of improving Ibe standard of living of mankind 
by proper use of tho natural resources Eotailed knowledge of 
manners and customs varieties of natural resources chmatic 
conditions— favourable or otherwise to human habitation poaai 
hihties of unproTement m trade and commerce the nature of 

industrial development and the transport system etc etc are the 

subjects which Economic Geography deals with In short Eco 
nomic Geography descubes and erplams the variations m pioduc 
tions of the different areasupim which tht i ery existence tf comm 
erce depends and d«aU with the loutes which determine the 
couTM of trade JUngawes into^the causcs ^r factors mflu enc 
mg the distribnlion and activitas of man on the earth It also 
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S uggests possibilities of fnr thftr economic de velopi nen t nf t,| \p 
d ifferent parts of the earth ’ s surface and in this n ay helps t oJtlie- 
b etterment of th e -world for the benefit of mankind. 

'/ EELATION TO OTHER SCIENCES -Geography is 
closely related to Geology, Meteorology, Botany, Aijtkropology, 
Biology, Chemistry, Zoology, Astronomy, Physiography, Socio- 
logy, Economics, Politics, etc. It has already been said that the 
scope of geography is very wide and extensive, since it comprises 
the whole sphere of human activity, and that man’s economic acti- 
vities are determined by the (Geographical) environment under 
which he lives. The formation and structure of the earth, climate, 
physical features, animal lives, vegetations, tides, ocean-current-s 
laws, governments, race, religion, etc., equally influence his eco- 
nomic activities, and they constitute the subject-matter of the 
different sciences such as Geology, Meteorology, Physiography, 
Anthropology, Zoology, Botany, Astronomy, Politics, Sociology. 
Ecology, etc. As a branch of knowledge. Geography is thus 
closely connected with all other sciences and it is an undeniable 
truth that thorough grasp of all the different branches of science 
will facilitate its understanding. ’ 



CHAPTER tt 


envirokjient 

man and ENMROMtINT— That “tho mode of Iifo in 
any given togion is not on accident but is a product of environ 
ment ‘ is a mere truism Environment evtrcises a far reaebing 
influence not onh in determining mans economic and allied 
activities but also in shaping tbe destiny of a nation The various 
countries of the world aro at diflertnt stages of economic dove 
lopment England and Germmy arc great nianufacturmg court 
tries as against India and China which are agricultural Environ 
Eient IS responsible both for contnbntmg to the mdustrul 'ijul 
economic greatness of EnglamI and Germany is well as for agn 
cultural development of India and China Again the people of 
England and Germany aro >«.!) energetic and active whilst those 
of India and China are unenterprising and indolent Tho differ 
enca «t the character of tbe people cf those couutritsis aUo partly 
attributabU to that of environment of tho respective countnes 
Enruonment also determines man s habitabiht} in different parts 
of the world as well as explaiDSwby some parts such as England 
and Germsny, have dense population whilst others, such as Brazil 
and Congo, are sparsely mhaViteit 

Ennrontnint may bo classified into two broad groups— (i) 
Pftyucol and (a) Jon PJyeteol Lionom ic Geography is m a i'o l y 
c oncomed with j hiaical. c nT i mnmein, s o i\r o s it a ffect rnrodoo— 
tiOTi distribution^ transpo rt and vft mr noditios et t' 

Physical or hatural environment includes withm its scopo the 
following -(1) Location or rositioo, (u) Sizo, (m) Physical or 
Natural features, (iv) Chmale (v) Geological Btructure. 
{vil Sod, ('ll) Animal bl<> of a country 


Envrrooment 

1 


Physical 


Non Pliyaical 


» Ufa 

I *1- 

lIouMam, PI.L 
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PHYSICAL ENVIRONMEHT 

THE LOCATION OR POSITION of a country in relation 
to the rrorld as a whclo determines to a great extent the economic 
activities of the people of that country. Ihe situation cf a coun- 
try may he broadly classified as (i) continental, (ii) insular, and 
(iii) peninsular. The situation of countries hie Afghanistan, 
Hungary, Airstria, Czechoslovakia, Bolivia, etc , is continental; 
that of Great Britain and Japan is insular ; and that of India and 
Italy is peninsular So far as trade and commerce is concerned, 
coitntries imssessing close proximity to the sea enjoy far greater 
facilities than the continental counlxies located far inland. The 
natural tem])erate climate of islands increases the activities of the 
ir,habitants thei oof and affords by far the greatest facilities towards 
the development cf their navigation and fishing industry. Being 
surrounded on tlrrec sides by the sea the peninsular position of 
a coimtry also inovides almost the same factlii ies in regard to trade 
and commerce as the insular position does. 

Of the various types of location the insular position enjoys 
hy far the greatest facilities of trade and commerce. The irosition 
ot Great Britain with lefcronco Ic the whole world is so favourable 
that it is by far the most industrially and Commercially advanced 
country of the world. She is centrally situated and as such no 
part of the commercial rrorld is too far from her. This advantage- 
ous position has led to the jrhenomonal growth of her foreign 
trade. Being located within 50®N — 60°N latitude, Great 
Britain enjoys temperate and moderate climate which has greatly 
enhanced the activities of her people. Besides dne to her location 
in the continental shelf of the Atlantic Ocean, her surrounding 
waters are shallow, and this accounts for the development of the 
fishing industry of the country. Moreover, proximity to the 
highly industrialised countries has greatly developed in the minds 
of the British people the idea of keen rivalry in various industrial 
spheres. Similar is the advantage enjoyed by’’ Japan as a result 
of her insular position in the Pacific Ocean. Then come in order 
of importance, so far as the world’s principal trade routes are 
concerned, the peninsular and continetal typos of situation.' The 
. peninsular position of Lidia and Italy has afforded these t-wo 
countries very great facilities for the development of commerce 



locr^oltio OKXiaArffl 


On lie oliei hand, Ike “^^chthtuhess conntim 


have no easy access to e ■« these coontries is 

con»q.»<!y to ^ pn^nntj ton.dnst™l 

not very great ^ j i^^mdastrytTadoandcommerce 

zones help a »»« ^ . .trdang eiaople Unt.Hhe 

;”re::hT.n.n,,hez^«»o.-to^^ 

^atsrto;::?=tto— XoCEnzop.ha...t„ 
luted loavetypeat oilenl tohfi mdnmtal development, since 
gieatly fetoated borromng “4“”“' 
Ideas andlectoicaUrammgftomherhigWj mdnstiiah^ neigh 
bouts such ss Getmsnj Belgium rtanco and Italy Sflthout my 
difneully In other »otds,lh<icoiijiliys!hich is centisUy situated 
sFith lefetenot to to land suiface ot the globe and as such is m 
close ptoomity to ths norld matlsls, is in ahettei position to 
dtirelop her economic rescuicos tban anclbet country -withont 
all those natural advantages On the othei hand, the eccnomic 
development of a country xihose location is devoid of natural 
facilities w veiy remote The location of Tibet, Mongolia, Groeif 
land and Alaska fully corroboratf s this 


The location of a country is said to be favourable when it has 

natural boundaries such aseeas mcentams,tiTers etc .proamity 

to tho world’s tiado routes genial climate and water transport 
facilitue Natoialboun " remain ever unchanged and aflcrd 
immumtiesfromforei,^ » ons and thus are greatly helpful 

m pTomotmg a spirit ot lAlionaLty and also the growth of Indus 
tries and commerce of a col^ltI^ Themsularpoaition of Great 
Britain by providing peace and security to the people of the ccun 
try largely contributed to bir phenomenal developmentof trade 
and industry dunog the nineteenth century while the recurring 
wars were devastating the whole of continental Europe On the 
other hand artificial boundanes which are notmarked by any 
natural pbenomena but aiegenerally fixed by wars, or treaties, or 
mutual agrtements, etc arc wery oflenliable to sudden chrnges 
and as such tbe trade, commuee and mdustries of a country (bke 
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pastoral industi;^' is the main occupation of tht> people. The 
Pennine rangee of Great Britain are th( ideal stock-raising regions 
in the -uhcle of the British Isles. Fifilily, mountains arerespon- 
sihle for the growth of forests on their valleys and lower slopes, 
which provide raw materials fci vai ious manufacturing industiies. 
The great forest regions of India are all located at the feet of the 
Himalayan mountains Sixthly, they are often valuable sources 
of mineral wealth. The Alleghany meuntains of U S. A., the 
Hartz mountains of Germany and the mountaincus legicnscf 
Canada, Mexico and U. S. S. R. are the veritable store-houses of 
mineral wealth. Lastly, they afford excellent opportunities for 
the development of hydro-electricitj’ for industrial purposes be- 
cause of the existence of many hill-streams and falls. Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Italy are the best examples of the 
extent to which hydro-electricity can go for the economic deve- 
lopment of a country. Moreover, high mountains picvide enli- 
vening scenery which attract tourists from aU quarters of the 
globe. These mountains also offer bracing climate suitable foi 
health resorts. Darjeeling. Simla, Otaeamund and ShiUong are 
examples of this. The enervating climatic influence makes the 
mountain people energetic, healthy and industrious, but isolation 
from outside influence makes these people very simple, honest 
and conservative sticking to their old customs and usages. 

Thus, it is evident that the mountains exercise a great bene- 
volent influence on man and his economic activities. 

On the other hand, PLAINS contrast sharplj with mountains 
so far as prcducticn, transport and distribution of commodities are 
concerned. Pood and shelter are the two principal problems of 
livelihood and human settlement is possible in places where these 
two vital problems can easily be solved. The reason for 
high density in the plams is due to tiro easj' availability' of all these 
facilities there. The allurium carried by the river and de- 
posited on the plains fertilises the. soil anti increases agricultural 
production. Where the climatic conditions are favourable, plains 
provide .valuable land for agricultural and pastoral indrrstries and 
are thus the principal sources cf food supply of the wcrld. All 
the principal agricultural fields are located in the plains. The 
evenness of the surface facilitates railway and canal construction. 
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Iho insj-ir portion of tho world’s railway is conned to 

lliopUirs Thanvcrrsii. tbo pl-uns hnTe milder cuntnt aflordmg 
greater iacilities for naingaticn The most useful and navigable 
rivers, eucb as tho Rhino, Elbe Semv.Eotfo, Danube, Dneipet. Dor. 
m Europe , tlio SIississippi in D S A , the Ifde m Egypt , tht 
Ganges and Brahmaputra in Indian Unioi* , the Indus in Pahistan , 
the Yangtsc liangandHnang He mCtun-v— allfloiv for tho greater 
psit of thtir courses Uireugh tho nlaws 'lh< transport facilities 
v» sffi Hied lender imimrlation of bcientific machinery much 
«afierand thirchyincreaspprrductKni, and also ty tnahing the 
beet use cf these advantages it may ho jicssiWe tc soh e the world’s 
food prohloiu by increasing theproductinty of the soil of the plains 
by Btientiiic methods All Iho principal agricultuial belts of the 
world ho iQ the plairs and mention may bo made in this respect of 
Ausliaha, Caasda, U h A Aigcrilina, etc W ith tho easy ava 
liability of UKlustual raw materiaU and the facilities foi import 
and oj]<rt cf siarufscturedproducts the industry end commerce 
ilciclop ride by eido with agiieuUuro, and this is one of the nair 
factors accounting for hi^h density cf popnhtioi m the plains 
Biwules, phii.s ccustitifto the most convti iti t type of landfoinia 
ticn for human settlcmeiit en a large scale Kcarly 00% of tho 
wtuM'apopuhtKiii IS found in the plains whrtc climatic conditions 
arc suitable let habitat too Ihe excessive concintiaticncf popala 
tioa as rtcll as tho gfc *1 eloToJopmcnt of trade and Uidurtiies in 
tho IndoGangetia plain arc largely aec vnted for by the compa 
rallTcly level hud of tluvt plain Flams harbcui all tho highly 
developed and greatly mdustrinheedccuntnes of thowcrld 


But although plains offij so many aiJvantages it rmist not be 
a«s»me<l that all plains are snitablo fer human habitation and dove 
lopment cf trade, tommerco immJ mdnstries It is tho climalo 
which (lociiles whethir or not a particular plam is hospitable to 
buTuan habitation Tho spam population m regions hVo the 
Ainaz<«, Basin, tho Sahara and the Turdras. although they aro 
phirs. H duo to extiemo dimxUc conditiors which lender human 
seltlerornt extremely d. f fw T ilt 

T)« „r nn'EBs m tk, „„„„„„ 

™nol 1. Th. nms „1 . coMlry 

P»c,r.l fa«, ^ 
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Secondly, as natuial fertilising agencies, and thirdly, vs irrigating 
agencies. 

As the natural transporting agents, the rivers are important 
for the collection and distribution of goods. In Europe the river 
system of Germany is to a great extent responsible for her pheno- 
menal industrial development. Her river system plays a pre- 
dominantly important part in the economic life of that country. 
On the other hand,in Russia and China, the railway system being 
quite inadequate, much of the transport is done through the rivers. 
Prior to the introduction of the railway system the import and 
export of industrial raw materials and finished products uere 
carried through the rivers, and due to the advantages in internal 
and external transportation, big cities, such as Calcutta, Bombay, 
London, New York, etc., have grown up on river sides. In modern 
times also, although there has been an appreciable expansion of 
railway system, the importance of rivers as transporting medium 
has not suffered in the least. The regions near navigable rivers 
become natruallj rich in agricultrmal and industrial risources 
causing high density of population. The navigability of rivers, 
moreover, facilitates exchange of manners and customs, ideas and 
culture among different coutries and this is the reason w'hy such 
regions became the centres of ancient civilisation. 

Rivers to serve as useful transporting agents must have the 
following characteristics ; — 

First, they should he free from ice.’ If the rivers are frozen 
or ice-bound during the winter, continuons traffic thronghout the 
year becomes impossible. The rivers of Russia and Canada are 
mostly useless as they are frozen for the greater part of the year. 
Secondly, they should be deep enough so as to allow' big steamers 
and boats to ply on them. The shallowness of rivers makes cons- 
tant dredging imperative so as to make them serviceable for trans- 
portation purposes. The Ganges, Congo, Zambesi and Amazon, 
for example, require constant dredging to allow' big ships to ply 
thereon. Thirdly, they should be free from cataracts and falls. 
The rivers whose 23aths are very much obstructed by cataracts 
etc., are useless as transporting agents. Fourthly, they should 
have continuous supply of water. In this connection it is to be 
remembered that there are two types of rivers — (i) snow-fed and 
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(ii) ram fed rivers The snow fed nvers have constant flow of 
water throaghont the year and as each they are good transporting 
agents , whereas the ram fed rivers have water during tho rainy 
season only and as such their valne as transportation medium la 
seasonal in character The nvers of Southern India being mostly 
ram fed dry up during six months of the year and ns such they are 
not as important os the snow fed nvers of Xorthem India as 
transporting agents 

Besides rendering transportation services, the rivers serve 
other useful purposes too Aa feitihamg agents they play a pre 
dominantly important part, since they fertilise the valleys and 
plains through which they pass by the deposit of tho snspending 
manurial matters on the sod ‘ Egypt is the gift of the Nile”, be- 
cause the river Nile not only serves ns a transporting agent but 
also helps the fertility of the country by depositing alluvial silt 
on the eoil of the country, which is primarily reaponsihle lor the 
high productivity of the country “Ilie three great rivers of Hio 
dusthan>-the Ganges, the Brahmaputra and the Indus — supply 
manure and moisture and highways of carnage for all the wealth 
of the plain” and account for the excessive concentration of popu- 
lation in that plam due to its high fertility 

Moreover, nvers help greatly the irrigational problems of a 
country either by supplymg water through canals to the fields or 
through inundation 

Rivers also permit generation of cheap hydro-electno power 
and thus promote the indcutnal development of a country The 
industrial growth of Switzerland would have been . impcesible but 
for the availability of cheap bydro-eleclnc power from the swift- 
runnmg Swiss nvers 

Judgmg from all these facts it is quite evident that the larger 
the number of nvers of a country is, the greater is the posslbihty 
of that country's economic development 

‘ The nature of COAST LINE of a country affects its com 
merciol and industrial developmMit to a great extent ” Coast- 
line 18 the land which borders on the sea The character of the 
coast line promotes or reslncts the economic activities of the 
people of a country The coast Ime may be of two types — (i) 
legular or imbroken and (u) irregular or indented To be of 
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economic advantages, tlie coast-line must be irregular. The inden- 
ted nature of a coast-line helps the growth and development of 
good many excellent natural ports and harbours which afford pro- 
tection to vessels by minimising the violence of the waves. A 
broken coast-line enables ships to go far into the interior of the 
country so that the costs of importing raw materials from overseas 
coimtries and exporting finished products to different consuming 
markets are reduced to the TuiniTnum . Owing to the fact that the 
broken coast-line of a country enables the sea to go far inland it 
is obvious that the cost of shipping merchandise from one part of 
the country to another part becomes appreciably small. Great 
Britain, whose coast-line is very much irregular, has a number of 
good ports and harbours which help her overseas trade and thus 
her commercial development is in a large measure attributed to 
her broken coast-line. The commercial greatness of Holland is 
partly the result of her broken coast. It is said that the character 
6f.her coast-line has made the Dutch essentially a commercial and 
sea-faring nation. Due to the broken nature of her coast -line 
Greece at one time made tremendous headway in international 
trade and commerce. 

The fact, however, should not be ignored that other factors 
may stand in the way of the advantages gained from a broken 
coast-line. The commercial and industrial development of Nor- 
way, though her coast-hne is very much broken, has been greatly 
hampered due to the existence of steep mountain walls near the 
coast, which obstruct greatly the collection of exportable produce 
and disposal of imported cargoes. 

On the other hand, a regular or unbroken coast-line of a 
country presents very many obstacles in the construction of use- 
ful ports and harbours, and it is v^ery difficult for that country to 
have inter-oceanic trade, i. c., trade Avith other coxmtries through 
the medium of the ocean trade routes. Africa, for example, is 
very unfavourably placed due to her regular coast-line for which 
she has not become so very commercially important. The eastern 
coast of undivided India being surf-bound and her western coast 
being more or less regular and open to the violence of the monsoon, 
no major ports of commercial importance other than Chittagong, 
Calcutta, Madras, Vizagapatam, Bombay and Karachi have grown 
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up, and conseqaentJy tbf> mdnstnal and commercial development 
of India has suffered to a very great extent 

FORESTS are imporlant for their direct and mdircct 
benefits and as sich mfluento tlic economic life of tlio people ol 
a country Iheu mfiucDCo m donate js great They olistruct 
the course of the ram tearing wmds and thus cause heavier ran 
fall They also tend (o miuimi'othe extremo \ariations in clima 
tic couditioca Foiests bv preventuig wiliroaion onliance the 
productivity of the soil Besides they yield vdiiahle economic 
products and raw mateiiala Itr irdnstrial purpists These aia 
limber lac gum rcsiu essential oil rlyostuffs and tanning mate 
rials wood alcohol camphor wood pulp tilsccds wild rubher, 
guttapcicha etc Hides shins and wool aroobtaincd from the 
animals of the foiest and these constitute important items of 
commoditiea lo the worlds market The mainstay oftbo peoclo 
of the forest legious is lumbering 

The SEA also influences greatly the in lustry and commerce 
of a coustiy For example Great BmUui Ktw Zealand and 
Japan being located m the temperate soas have greatly dot eloped 
ui fishing industry Hue to tho proximity to the sea and coit<« 
qaent dovelopnient cf deep ee% fisbrng the Brilishera have come 
to be a gteat seafaring nation Moreover tho bc% cncirclmga 
country prendesa natural protective boundary lino 

Thus the physical features or * country exorcise a great influ 
cnee cn man and bis eccuioinie activities although man a reaction 
to the hostile and unfavourable physical Jeatures has lessened to 
a great extent ihe ill effects r soUing thereiiom The pic^enco 
of mountains no longer stands as a bamer to lailway constru tion, 
as tunnels ate cut tc enable the railway Lues to be laid even 
through the mountaiDS etc Litewise thorigonrsof bad physical 
features hate been largelv mitigated but not yet altogether 
stopped and man has to modify bis life according to the surround 
lug physical features By controlling the ur restrained flow cf 
rivtrs It has been pcssibk to cenvert barren tiacts cf land into 
regions dressed green with vaiunisfre^ crops and to effect indua 
trial and commercial development hlan s activitieshare oeen 
sDfwasfMJjBKwdfVinj, rhesnow corvrod Siberia suitahJo for human 
habitation Man s ami is to hve in comfort and in many respects 
by dint of hnowledgo intellect and labour man has succeeded m 
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establishing his supremacy in his everlasting struggle with the 
hostile elements of nature . 

CLIMATE — “No factor of his environment exercises wider 
•influences cn man and his economy than climate.” Climate as 
opposed to weather means the average conditions of the heat or 
moisture of any country and depends upon the following : — (i) 
latitude, i.e., the distance north or south of the equator, (ii) alti- 
tude f.e., the height above the sea-level, (iii) distance from the 
sea, (iv) direction of the prevalent winds, (v) character of the 
surrounding lands, and (vi) character and direction of the nearest 
ocean currents. 

Climate is an extremely important geographical factor in the 
production, distribution and exchange of aU commodities except 
minerals. Indeed it does not play any part in the distribution of 
minerals and their exploitation, but it affects profoundly the pro- 
duction ana distribution of aU raw materials derived ffom vege- 
table and animal kingdom. Man’s food, clothing and shelter are 
dependent cn climate and in different plains they differ according 
to climatic variatioiis. Cultivated agricultural products depend 
largely cn the combined influences of heat and moisture of any 
particular region. Wheat fcr its successful cultivation requires 
a different type of climatic condition than that suitable for rice. 
Likewise, climatic conditions for sugarcane differ ffom those 
required for sugar-heet. Climate, thus, ultimately determines 
the type of cultivated products in any paiticular region. Again, 
forests and allied industries largely depend upon the natural 
vegetations of the region, which, in their turn, are chiefly determined 
by climatic conditicns. The great development of the lumbering 
industry in Canada is directly attributed to her favourable 
climate. 

Climate also determines the distribution of animals and in 
this way affects the development of pastoral industries in a coun- 
try. The inhospitable climate of the hot deserts, such as the 
Sahara and the Kalahari of Africa, prohibits any rearing of sheep 
and cattle. On the other haad, the Veld of South Africa and the 
Prairies of North America with favourable climatic conditions 
offer ideal opportunities for the development of pastoral indus- 
tries. Even in the development of the fishing industry too, the 
influence of climate is keenly felt. The extreme heat Ox the tropi- 
cal regions is not conducive to the growtp of edible fishes, for 

2 
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which all the unpcrtant fisheries cf the worlj am located la the 
teiciperate regicns 

Climate plajt a pirdommaiilljiniportantpait la the dovelop- 

meat and loeali-iatiott of maDstactuniig rndnstnee For the si 

taccessfcd growth nianufaetuing ludostrus icquire mcderateand 
equable chniate oml thib climatic featum of the tempeiate lOut 
alone has made it the home of aU the manufacturing mduslnes of 
the world Again, different mdustnes require different tjpee of 
chmatic condition Cotton tonilo tndaslrj requires a damp and 
humid climate, as the dry fihna of cotton aro liable to hrealt if 
they arespunandstietchedinadiy atmosphere ITie phenomenal 
development of cotton textile industry m Lancashuo, Ahmedabad 
and Osaha is largely attributed to thtu humid climate Woollen 
industry, cn the other hand, rtquues dry climate for the succosaful 
spinning of the wocUen yams and principally for this climatic 
reason it has developed in Yorkshire Flour Ditllmg radustry 
fiounshes under dry climatio condilions fui which this industry 
has greatly devcloyed lu the inland centres sueb as 8t Paul and 
Uin^apolis in U S A .Budapest inHungary and Karachi m Pakis* 
tan Sonny and cloudless chmate is conduciro to photography 
asdUrgely foe this cinematography industry is localised ui countries 
with bright elunate such as Ins Angolcs m U Sjt 
Ciunate also determines the nature cf the ffianufacturuig ui> 
dustiies hlwy of the manufacturing industries of Switzerland 
are csiried m the homes of the labourers as cottago industries, 
ance the bard Swiss winter with hei tall of snow and frost brings 
outdoor activities to a standstill for a greater part of the year 
The widespread cotton hand loom mdosiry m India has been re- 
ftJtod greatly from the demand for light clothings to bo worn m 
the hot climatic conditions of India 

Climate has a marked influence on man’s physical and mental 
capacity The great heat of the oquatcrial regions has made tho 
inhabitants indolent and mactive, whereas the cool bracing climate 
of the temperate coontnee has accounted for the great mental 
T^our and bodily artmties of their inhabitants Again, climate 
directly affects the physique of the people The steamy beat of 
tho equatorial regions makes the people dwarfish as compared 
with the tall suture of the lahabitwita of the temperate zone Tho 
equable climate cf the Biitish Isles is responslhla for high enter 
prise and adventurous nature of tho British people and is, one the 
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•vrhole, conducive to hard vort, neither the summer heat being 
sufficiently intense nor the -winter so severe as to prevent continu- 
ous -work throughout the year- 

Climate largely determines distiibution of the population. 
The hot deserts, such as the Sahaia and the Kalahari, are sparsely 
inhabited for their non-productiveness -which is due not tc .-infer- 
tility of the soil hut to hostile climate. Tht high densit.y of popu- 
lation in the monsoon lands is largely accounted for by the great 
food-producing capacity ard profuse vegetation of such lands 
under favourable climatic conditions. 

Climate also determines the actual means and routes of dis- 
tribution. Bad climate hampers greatly the development of oom- 
mimication systems of a coi-ntiy. The severe -winter in Russia 
makes her rivers useless for transirortation purposes as they are 
moftly frozen and icebound in -winter. Ice restricts the use of 
her Baltic seaports lor the greater jrart of the year Heavy sno-w- 
fall and her frozen surfaces block railway' and other means of 
communication, and specially adapted means of transport, such 
as sno-w sledges, ere used in Russia. Even today tht wind systems 
regulate the movement ot sailing ships. In aerial transport too 
the influence ol climate is also keenly felt as aerial flight in bad 
and storm-y cr foggy weather- has proved disastrous. 

Indeed “no factor of his en-vironment exercises such a wider 
influence on man and his economy than climate.” Man carmot 
materially alter- the climatic environment, but by introducing many 
artificial means of making the best possible use of it he can con- 
siderably modify its effects or turn it to his own advantage. He 
has found the means of combating the aridity of the hot deserts 
by irrigation and has turned barren lands intc fiourishmg agri- 
cultural fields. 

GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE — ^The geological structure 
of the earth is important m promoting or retarding the economic- 
acti-sdties of the people of a country. Most of the minerals such 
as gold, silver, n-on, coal etc., occur as ores or in veins in the 
underlying rocks of the earth, arid thus the development ofmining 
industry in a corn-dry is largely influenced by the character and 
coinjwsition of her underlying rocks. Li a country rich in mine- 
ral resources mining becomes the chief industry and mainstay of 
the people. The presence of minerals and their exploitation havo 
broughl into prominence new rmdovelopcd territories and have 
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accounted for their ccmmcrcial deTclopment “Gold mines ate 
the hackbone of South Africa”, and the oiploitation of hor old 
mines has led to her commercial greatness and industrial pros* 
ptnty Similai is tht case irub Australia Her industrial pto 
gress 13 attnhutable to her mineral tesourtes 

Of all the gc-o^rapliical lactors of envuonment man baa the 
least control ovir geological structure of tlie earth, since ho can- 
not create a ntw fi^^d of mmetals nherc it docs not already exist, 
uor can ho roplotush any Duno nhen it is exhausted 

SOIL — The impcitance of soil in detenaimng th® economit 
life of a country cannot ho denied, since much cf tie feed and 
clothing of mantiad is directly or indoectly denied from it 
Agriciiltoial products vary accotdmg to the quabty of tho local 
sod, e g , jute is the ozclosive product of Eastom Patistan , 
Egyptian cotton u considered best, although cotton grows in 
India and PaUatan Foi similar reason dilfeientxnnetiesoC 
Teget&tion grow m different paitsofthe world 

Sod u essential to plants both as a holdfast and for the 
detieation of nourishment, and soil fertility is an important 
factorm the production of Tegetatioo Soils mry much in 
then composition cf fertdity JUuttal sods aro rcry fine and 
patlicnbrly fertile because they are yich m plant foodt. Sandy 
and hmeetoite totU are porous and usually support only the 
poorer types of grasses Chtyce soils ore h»nvy, unpemous and 
fertile and so arc ralusblt tt legions of light rainfall iMitny 
tolls are usually niiitures of sandy and cluyee soils in equal 
proportion They are neb m bomoa, i < , decomposed Tegetahle 
aud organic matters aud sre ciceDint fer all types of crops 
£ochy aoiU are thm and fuppert nothing but ahalioii rootod 
poor grasses Fertile soil regirnB bare ahiays led to their 
agricultural development and high density of population 

Man has modified the infiu nee of the aefl and turned it to 
hi3 onn advantage The ose artificial manures andtcieniifit 
soil treatment have not cnly maintained but ro some cases even 
mcreaseu tho or* duetitity tho snl 

ANIMAL LIFE — -ilan’t dcpcbdence cn animal is great H 13 
food and clothings are largely detonuned by tho type tf animals 
that are to be found m a particular region The development of 
wool industry m Australia and tho fur mdustry in Russia depend 
entirely on tho respectire animal lr«a of those regions. JIac has 
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succeeded in turning to his use certain animals, either as heasts 
of burden or as focd-resources. 

Man has not yet comnktely controlled the a,Tn‘rnal lives, but 
Ids influence over them is, on the whole, great. 

NON-PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

Non-Physical or ndh-geographical environment also greatly 
influences the economic activities of the people of a country. The 
factors which constitute non-physical environment are (i) govern- 
ment, (n) race, (nV) religion, {iv) tradition, {v) density of 
population. 

Environment 

• I 


' Physical Non-Physical 


Govt. Race Rehgion Tradition Density of Others 

population 

GO’^rERNMENT. — Government through its special pieroga- 
tives can help or hinder the economic activities .of the people of 
a country. The phenomenal developmj nt of Japan in industries 
may be ascribed to a large extent to her state-help and state- 
irdtiative. Germany’s industrial .expansion, Hkewise, is largely 
due to the paternalistic attitude of her government towards indus- 
tries. On the other hand, bad and unstable government of China 
has largely accounted for her industrial weakness. Even the vast 
mineral wealth of Mexico could not mahe that country indus- 
trialised owing to the weak government and consequentpievalence 
of political disturbances. Governments, through protective 
tariff’s or absolute prohibitioir of imports, can develop industries 
of a eourrtty. .The development of iron and steel, match-making, 
and chemical industries in India is largely due to government 
patronage and sympathy. 

RACE. — ^Eacc .also to a great extent influences the economic 
activities of the people. Human race is chiefly divided in three 
classes — (i) white, (ii) yellow and (Hi) bloch. Due to. the mfluence 
of the temperate climate the white race is highly industrious and 
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controls the greater part ol the trade of the world The Germans 
helonc to tho nordic race which is noted for hard labour enterpnw 
and energy Tho mdustrial greatness ot Germany is largely the 
result of enterprising nature of the Germans Tho negroes aro 
idle unenterprising and self contented Tho resultart effects 
that Africa— the homo of negroes— is mostly undovt loped and 
whatever httle development is to bo found is due to tho enterprise 
of tho people helongmg to the white race 

BELIGION— Rohgion lihewisc inHuences tho economic 
aotiTitifs of tho people particularly m backward areas white people 
aio found to be very suporatitious A religion may prohibit some 
sctivitios ti its follovreis and they in order to hve faithlul hves 
m conformity tc religious injunctions regnlato their activities 
accordmglv Buddhism prohibits cattle rearing for food purpeses 
and BO its faUowetB in China at d Japan do not raise cattle The 
caste system of the Hindu leligioii nguktes the dinsion of work 
among the vanous gKuns with the result that large scale pro 
ducticn u Tery difficult the supply of laho ir for each group being 
hmited Again the preaciuDj s cf Islam prohibit wine msnsfao 
turmg and the Meditenanean countries such as Albaout Turkey 
and Horth Afnca though they have ell the advantages of vrme 
manufactunng do not manufacture wme as such activity is dis- 
approved by rohgion Thus rehgion is also a factor which 
m&uonces the economw develcpment of a countiy to s certain 
degree 

TRAHITIOX — ^Tradition is also largely responsible for 
mamtaimng the mduatnal greatness of a country and influencing 
the economic activities of its people It is too well known that 
Lancashire does not produce an ounce of cotton hut still she is 
mamtainmg her unrivalled supremacy in cotton textile trade 
That can ho only explained with reference to the acquired skill 
of the Lancashire operatives and tradition associated with that 
locality 

DENSITY OF POPULATION— Economic development 
of a country also depends to i great extent upon the size and 
density of its population A country may have all the natural 
resources but its development will not he possible if itsjjqpulation 
IS very email Sparse populalwa of Australia made her a 
pastoral country whereas great density of population in Great 
Britain has accounted for her thorough mdustriahsation Popu 
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annual range is usually only 5° F. There is no winter m these 
regions, there being all through the year one long wet summer. 
As the sun shines for about 12 hours each day throughout the 
year, there is little variation in the length of day and night. 
Perpetual calm prevails in these legions and rainfall occurs par- 
ticulaily in the evening with particular regularity of time. 
Heavy rainfalls occur at all seasons, and these are convectional 
rains. Nearly everywhere the amount of rainfall exceeds 80" 
inches. The almost daily rainfalls tend to keep the tempeiature 
lower than it would otherwise be, and hence the regions of the 
equatorial tj^e do not experience too high temperatures. As the 
Amazon basin '^s the most typical of the equatcrial type, these 
regions are also known as being of the Amazon type. 

High temperature and well-distributed rainfall of the equa- 
torial regions produce a luxuriant growth of evergreen broad- 
leaved forests. The great struggle here is not for moisture of 
which there is an abundance, but for air and light. The trees are 
tall, and their foliage overhead is so dense and thick that the 
lower levels are usually dark. For this the equatorial regions 
are said to be the regions of ftoilight. The trees of the forests 
are of the hard-wooded species and include ebony, mahogany, 
dyewoods, log-woods, etc. Typical products of these regions are 
bamboo, cocoanut, rubber, palm and gutta-percha. The 
dense forests of this nature in South America are known as Selvas. 
The exploitation of these forests presents many difficulties. The 
timbers are mainly hard woods difficult to cut and costly to work. 
Again, the dense undergrowth and swampy nature oi the forests 
make the construction of roads and rahv ays difficult — sometimes 
oven impossible. The rivers and streams are the only means of 
internal communication. 

In the equatorial regions the only animals that can live are 
the birds, monkeys, snakes and elephants. An abundance of 
insects, ants, and flies is also noticed. 

Typical inhabitants of the regions are the American Indian 
tribes of the Amazon and the pygmies of the Congo. The equa- 
torial regions have been described as the Ragions of Debilitation. ^ 
"Human life in such a region has altered little since the earliest 
days of man’s occupation oi the earth”. There is no incentive 
to work, as nature is most bountiful, and the oppressive heat 
makes the inhabitants indolent, dwarfish in size, and incapable 
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of mental devdopmont They are hunters and therefore nomadic 
Clothing IS not & matter of much importance m such a irann 
country 

It IS very difficult to clear the equatorial forests The trees 
are hard wood difficult to eat down or to bom The forests 
eren if cleared have a tendency of becomuig coTorwl with quiet 
growing jungles and thorny growths Eren if saccessfiiJlj clear 
ed these regions do not lend tbomscHns to agricultural develop 
ment for the torrential rams which are the regular features of 
these regions will completely wash away tho soil leaving the 
bare unfertile rock But when successfully cleared and dove 
lopod these regions are highly produclivo Tho Untisli Malaya 
and Indonesia are the typical examples of tho scientific develop 
ment of these regions 

The charactenstio commeicial products of these regions are 
rubber cocoa palm-oil gutia percha copra sago nco sugar 
cone cinchona tobacco ^ices oil seeds pineapples bannanas 
etc and valuable timber 

As might be expected from the abundance of trees that tho 
timber IS the most valuable product of these regions but the 
equstona] regions do not supply large quantities of timber to the 
world 8 market because 

(i) There is no amtor andmo snowfall to provide a frozen 
snifaoo over which the logs can be hauled 

(u) Transportation difficulties 

(ui) Some of the woods are heavier than water and hare to 
bo transported by boat 

(iv) Findings of the valuable trees are oxtiemely difficult 
and (v) unhealthy climato 

2 lEE TROPICAL GRA^LAlsT) REGIONS— The 
Trooioal grassland regions ho in broad bolts between the tropics 
of Cimcer and Capneorn immediately to the north and tho south 
of the equatoiial lands and mclude \enezuala and Branl m 
South America Nigeria Sudan Uganda Kenya Tanganyika 
NyasaJand Angola and Northern Rhodesia m Africa snd a belt 
just scuth of the northern peumsulas of Australia These 
regions are also known by local names In \eneznals they 
are called Hones while in Brasil they aie celled Campoa 
In theSudanrogiOD of Africaandm Australia tho namo Focanna 
iBused but inRhodesia of SoutbA&icatheyare called Porllonds 
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The tropical grassland regions are the typical transition 
areas betTven the equatorial lowlands and the hot deserts. Tem- 
peratures are high (80°— 90°) at all seasons, seldom falling below 
70®F., and the|diflference in temperature between the hot|and cool 
season is great. The regions near the Equator have a rainfall of 



Distribution of Equatorial Eorest Regions (black) and 
Tropical Grasslands (shaded). 


about 80" and consequently the temperature is much less in these 
areas than in other parts. On the other hand, in the areas near 
deserts the rainfall being more or less 15" the temperature is the 
highest. The rainfall is seasonal ; mcst of the rainfall is in sum- 
mer, and the amount of rainfall seldom exceeds 60 inches. Lands 
of these regions, therefore, experience hot, wet summers, and very 
warm, dry winters. These characteristic features of weather are 
mostly noticed in Sudan in Africa, and consequently the tropical 
grassland regions are sometimes referred to as being of the Sudan 
type. 

The characteristic vegetation of these regioiiS is a luxuriant 
growth of grasses with occasional trees. The grass grows quick- 
Iv after spring -rains, and provides food for the grass-eating ani- 
mals, but during the dry period which follows the grass becomes 
scorched and withered and forms a mat of hard vegetatior over 
the ground. In regions where rainfall is heavy trees predominate^ 
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Ths aoimals ib tliost regims are tmhke thosa cf tho egus* 
tonal forests that aie specially adapted forclunbmg trees The 
arimala are cf two mam groups — (i) the large gra«a>eatmg siii- 
mals SMch as the antelope, the giraOe, the kangaroo, etc , ana (u) 
tho camiforous animals like the lien, the Itopaid, the ti^ei, etc 
Birds and incects are also fairly abandant. 

The Savaima lands are inhabited by backward races 3Iaa 
111 tho IS primarily a pastoraltst as the Sarannas witli 

thou areas of cheap land ore most suited fer cattle rearing Tho 
high temperaturos which preTail at all soasons also make crop* 
glowing possible all tho year ronnd. hut at present these regions 
aio very Uttlo de\xloped On the whole, tho Sudan typt is a 
fiegton 0/ tffort, where man can expect a fair reward foi his 
labour 

The characteristie commercial products of these regions are 
bides and skins, maue, millets coQee, cotton, oilseeds, gnm-ara 
bio, tobacco, etc, 

3 THE TROPICAL MONSOON REGIONS— The tropical 
monsoon regions ho m the same latitudes as the Sarannas, and 



Distribution of Tropical Monsoon Regions (shaded) 
ami Hot Dejecta (dotted) 


mostly occupy tho eastern matgins of the continents They 
include India, Pakistan, Buxiaa, Siam, Indo Churn, Sonthem 
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■' China, the Philippines, the north-west of Australia, Central 
- America, northern South America, the West Indies, East Africa 
^ coastlands and Madagascar. 

The climate of the monsoon regions is a modified form of 
the Savaima tj-pe owing to its greater rainfall, and comparatively 
higher temperatures throughout the year. “Monsoon lands are 
dominated by winds from the sea to land in summer — the wet 
season — and by winds from land to sea in winter — ^the dry season.” 
‘ AU monsoon regions are, therefore, characterised by (i) dry winter 
and (ii) wet summer. In summer the temperature varies between 
80° — 90°E. with rainfall ranging between 40" — 80". In ninten 
temperature varies between 50° — 60° and rainfall is almost rul. 
in winter the monsoon land is cold and is an area of high pressure 
^ from which dry winds blow out towards the sea, but with 
■ the advent of summer, the laud-mass becomes quickly heated, 
producing a great low-pressure area into which the moisture -laden 
winds from the sea fiow in and cause heavy rainfall. The rainfall 
in these regions, therefore, is caused not so much by the regular 
trade winds as by a complete reversal of the normal wind system. 
Eainfall also is not equally distributed and varies according to the 
rehef, direction of winds, etc. 

The vegetation of the monsoon lands is determined by the 
distribution of rainfall. In the wetter parts where the rainfall 
is over 80 inches, the natural vegetation is deciduous forest of 
valuable timber such as teak, sandal-wcoa, sal, bamboo, camphor, 
etc. In drier parts deserts and semi-desert conditions prevail. 
Besides these, mangoe trees, pahn trees, etc. also constitute valuable 
evergreen forests trees of the monsoon regions. The monsoon 
forests are more easily cleared than the equatorial forests and in 
the clearings agriculture is intensively practised. 

Cattle, sheep, goats, elephants, tiger, leopard, bear, etc. are the 
typical animals of these regions. 

The monsoon lands are the most densely populated regions 
of the W’orld. Agriculture is the main occupation of the people 
and supports a dense population. Eice, coffee, tea, maize, wheat, 
millet and sugarcane are the chief food-crops which grow in 
these regions. Little effort is needed to reap a large reward in 
I these regions as the return from the soil is bountiful ; and so in 
contrast to the Savanna regions, the mensoen regions have been 
'called the Regiotis of Increment. 
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The characteristic commercial products of th^se regicns are 
rii«, tea, coffee, vheat, millet, sagaresne, pulses, oilseeds, 
tobacco, jute cotton siD' and mdigo 

The conditioria of human life and the type of cultivated crop 
in monsoon regions depend largely cn the rainfall So complete 
IS the dependence of the people on monsoon rainfall for agri 
cultnie that the failure or the late-coming of the monsoon may 
cause famine ccnditiocs m these regions In these areas “piob 
ably there is no other single group of wtathti phenomena which 
13 so reaching m its effectsas the monsoon ” 

Easy availability cf food stuff with very little effort was a 
serious set bach in the mdustria) development of the monsoon 
regions, but it cannot b« denied that this fact also led to the early 
rise of civilisation in India and China With the growth of popu 
lation the situation has changed altogether in lecent times and the 
growth of industnea is already in evidence It is believed that 
with the ample supply of ran materials these regions will attain 
great industrial development m seer future 

4 THE HOT DESERT REGIONS— The hot desert 
regions he on the poleward margins ol the tropical lands and 
msmly occur on the western aide of the land xnasse< They in 
elude tho Sahara and the Kalahari m Africa , Colorado and 
hlexico in Xorth America, the Atacama m South America, 
Arabia and Thar in Asia , and the Great Desert of Western Aus 
tralia The most typical area of this type i3 the Sahara in Africa, 
and consecpientlj the hot desert regions are sometimes referred 
to as being of the Sahara typt 

Why all the hot deserts of the world are found on the we^em 
Bides cf tho contments and not on the eastern odes t Because 
m tho tropus the regular wmds arc the Tradewmds In some 
parts they blow ovei the aea and bring a ramy season But there 
are immense areas m the Tiopics, where tho Trade wmds never 
bkw over tho sta but always over the land, where they are not 
able to gathei moisture Here they are intensely dry winds In 
all these areas tho Trade winds blow off shore &om east to west 
ao they have little or no rainfall when they reach the western 
tides of Ihe land masses 

The climate of these regions is characteiised by a great scat* 
‘^ty of ramfsll {bekrw 10 mehes) Here tho currents of dry air are 
desceudmg.andthedrywmdEblow outwards m the form ofTrade 
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or Anti-trade -winds, cansin^j no rainfall. The ranges of tempera- 
ture as bet-ween summer and -winter and also as bet-weon day and 
nigbt are great (about 90°). These are naturally the regions of 
maximum heat and aridity. 

High temperature and meagre rainfall in these regions are 
not conducive to vegetation grcwth. The characteristic vegeta- 
tion is the date pabn. In order to -withstand the desert cHmate, 
the plants have special devices to conserve water. Some of 
them have long roots to reach the subterranean water, some have 
leaves and stems which can store up water, and almost all of 
them are well-protected by spikes and thorns &om being eaten 
up by animals. 

The most typical of the desert animals is the camel. Goats, asses 
and mules are also found. The deserts are sparsely inhabited by 
nomadic tribes such as the Beduins, etc., and cattle-rearing and 
trade in dates, hides and skins, are their principal occupation. 

The deserts have little economic value. The great scarcity 
of water has hindered their economic development. They are 
the Regions of privation and of Lasting difficulty. Artifi- 
cial irrigation, however, might turn these apparently barren lands 
into highly productive regions such as the Nile valley. In irri- 
gated regions wheat, barley, maize, millet, rice, sugar-cane and 
cotton can be successfully grown. Oases are of special import- 
ance as they permit their agricultural and pastoral development 
and also allow human habitation, though few in number. 

The economic importance of the deserts is due more to minerals 
than cultivated crops. Copper and nitrate in the Atacama desort 
of South America, gold and diamond in the Kalahari desert of 
South Africa, and gold in the West Australian deserts have made 
these desert regions commercially important. 

Barring minerals the products of the desert regions are not 
of any great commercial value. 

5. THE MEDITEEEANEAN E,EGIONS— The Medi- 
terranean regions lie chiefly between latitudes 30° and 40° and 
mostly occupy the western margins of the continental land- 
masses. They include the Mediterranean lands such as Spain, 
Portugal, Southern 3?rance, Italy, the Balkan States, Syria and 
North Africa ; Central California in North America, Central 
Chile in South America, South-west of South Africa, South and 
South-west of Australia, and North Newzealand. Since these 


3 
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regioiiB occur mostly oa theVertem margins of the contmenta 
tSy are sometimes referred to as bemg of the WesUrn Margin 
nol type But this type of climate » more popularly termed 
the ifediterroneoTv typo beemwe the olimatio effect is most pre 
dominantly noticed m the countries bordering the Mediterranean 
coast 



The climate of these regions la one of hot, dry summer and 
warm wet winter In summer, these lands are in the Trade w md 
belt with outblowmg wmds of land origin, and as such they are 
hot and dry In wmter, howerer, they come under the infiuonco 
of the wot westerlies and therefore rocoiTo winter rams For 
this reason the Mediterranean lands are sometimes referred to as 
Ktnkr ratn regwnt In general the rainfall of these regions 
vanes between 10 and 40 mchos a year In summer the tempera- 
ture nses as high as 00'’, while in wmter It 13 about 50“ Bright 
sunshine is a typical attnbiite of these regions skies beirg almost 
cloudless in summer and even m the rsiny winter clouds are few 
in number 

Coiwes of ongin of the iledtlenaTiean climate and comparison 
6e<ice«n the MedilerroTiean and the Monsoon climate — ^Tho mam 
reason for the origin of the Ifeditenanean type of chmste is the 
change m the direction of the wind system due to annnal motion 
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of the sun. In summer when the sun comes near the Tropic of 
Cancer the pressure belt of the torrid zone moves towards north, 
as a result of which the Trade wind which blows over the countries 
on the Mediterranean coast has very little moistm’e in it owing 
to its passage through the continent of Asia, and consequently 
the Mediterranean countries receive practically no rainfall in 
summer. On the other hand, in winter when the sun advances 
towards the Tropic of Capricorn the high pressure belt of the 
torrid zone gradually moves towards south. The result is that 
the south-western anti-Trade wind abundantly laden with 
moisture from the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea 
passes over the Mediterranean countries causing heavy rainfall 
there in winter. 

In the Monsoon regions the ranges cf temperature in summer 
and winter are 95 °F. and 60 °F. respectively and the average 
rainfall is 75 inches. 

The nature of the monsoon typo of climate is altogether 
different from that of the Mediterranean type. In summer, the 
monsoon blowing from sea to land carries with it particles of water 
and causes heavy rainfall on the countries over which it passes. 
In winter, on the other hand, it blows from land to sea and conse- 
quently it carries insignificant quantity of water particleswith it. 
It is evident, therefore, that dry winter and wet summer consti- 
tute the chief characteristic features of the monsoon climate. 
In monsoon regions winter is mild and due to heavy rainfall the 
summer temperature is much less than it should naturally he, the 
temperature being dependent on local conditions. Briefly speakmg, 
rainfall is caused in the Mediterranean lands due to the change cf 
place of the regular wind belts, while in the case of monsoon lands 
it is due to the complete reversal of the normal wind system, and 
the difference between these two types of chmate is solely attri- 
butable to this difference in rainfall, 

* The natural vegetation of those regions is adapted to with- 
stand the long dry summer, and has characteristic devices to con- 
serve water from rains, or to reach subterranean water supplies 
during the period of summer drought. To prevent excessive 
evaporation, the trees have small leathery leaves coated with wax 
or with fine silliy hairs, while others deep roots. The long dry 
summer with bright sunshine is ideal for the ripening of fruits 
such as oranges, lemons, grape-fruits, peaches, pears, apricots, 
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figs, vmes olives, almonds, apples etc Flower production u 
also important Cereals like wheat and barloy aro ertensirely 
caltirated Maize and rice are also grown In the wetter parts 
fine forests of walnut, chestnut, corLoah, etc , occur Mulberry 
tree 13 also verj common and sdk is an important product The 
olive 13 the typical tree of the region which growa throughout the 
year and yields valuahlo oil 

Horses mules, goats and pigs ore the typical animals. 
Where conditions aro favourable cattle and sheep nro reared 
Spam and Portugal are the homo of the famous Mermo wool 
sheep 

The attractiveness of the climate and the high productivity 
of the soil have caused the<w> regions to bo densely populated 
Manufactures have greatly developed and provide employment 
to many Wme making and silk manufactunng aro the typical 
mdustnes of these regions France, Spam, Poitugal and Italy 
BpeoialiBe in wine manufactnxisg Man’s ciTort to make a living 
u not groat and hence these regions are also known as ifr^ons 
eflMTtmeni 

The important commercial products of these regions are 
timber, cork, silk, w me, fruits and fiou ers 

6 THE TEMPERATE ORASSLAKD REGIO^S— The 
temperate grassland regions he in mid latitudes both m thenorth 
em and southern hemispheres, and occupy the hearts of the con 
tmental land masses They include Southern Russia Poland, 
Rumania, Hungary, and parts of G^many in Europe , Western 
and Southern Siberia Mongolia end Manchuluo m Asia , central 
low lands of North America , Argentina and Uruguay m South 
America , South African plateau in Atnca, and the Murray. 
Darling basin in Australia The temperate grasslandrcgions aro 
also known by local names In North America, they are called 
Proinea, while in South America they are called pampas 
In Europe, the name SUppea m used In Africa they aro 
called the r<M, while in Anstrslia they hie called Doxens 

Though the name ‘Temperate Grasslands” is used, the 
climate of these regions is not mild and temperate Being far 
removed from the moderating mflacnce of the sea these regions 
expenenco great extremes of temperature as between the sum 
mer and winter months The winters are very long and very 
severe, while the summers aro short but hot Since these regions 
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are situated in the temperate zones of the earth and experience 
extremes of climate, they are sometimes referred to as being of 
the Temperate Continental type. Rainfall is moderate and 
hardly over exceeds 10 to 30 inches a year occurring chiefly in 
the summer season. 



The light summer rains are not suitable for trees and the 
temperate grassland regions are treeless. Grass is the typical 
vegetation, and is usually softer than that of the tropical grass- 
lands. Pastoral industries, therefore, are of prime importance. 
Sheep and cattle are extensively reared. These regions are also 
highly productive of cereal crops, and have become the granaries 
of the -world. Wheat, barley, oat, rye and maize are extensively 
gro-wn. 

The animals are of two main groups : (i) the- grass-eating 
swift-footed animals such as the horse, ass, sheep and cattle ; and 
(ii) the carnivorous animals such as the wolf, dog, etc. • 

The temperate grasslands are sparsely inhabited by nomadic 
people., Until recently they -were mostly pastorahsts. Recent 
agricultural development has led to more settled population. 

The important commercial products of these regions are beef, 
mutton, wool, -wheat, barley, maize, rye, oats and sugar-beet. 
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7 THE TEMPERATE DESERT BEGI0^3— Tho 
Tomporste Desert Eegicns occur m the mtenor ot the continents 
of Earasia l^orth and South Amencft They include the Iran 
plateau intencr of Asia Minor parte of Arnhia Afghanistan 
high plateaus of Central As a (Tibet) and the Gobi cTeserta in 
Eurasia interior Rochie mountain regions m I^orth America and 
the Patagonian desert region of Sonth America Tho Temperate 
deserts vary greatly according to local conditions and can bo 
sub divided into further sub divisions such as (i) tho Iran type 
(u) the Tibet tvpo (i i) the Cobi type (iv) the Altai tyj e etc 



Difctnbatwm of Tempciat* Deaerta 


The temperate desert reg ous ate characterised by high 
ranges of temperature and a very low rainfall The meagre rain 
fall occurs mamly m the stunmer when these regions form loir 
pressure areas with lu blowing winds But tho regions which 
border tho Mediterranean lands receive winter ram 

The natural Vegetation of those regions is poor grass or 
scrub actordmg to tho amount of rainfall Generally these 
regions are imsmtod for agricnltnre but where oases and other 
jrj^aJjOD methods are fcaad ceresZ crops hks xrbeat barley and 
maize are grown 

Hotses asses cattle «id dieep feed on the richer grass 
lands These regions are thinly inhabited by nomadio tribes 
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Pastoral industry is tho chief occupation of the people. Agricul- 
ture is practised only in the valleys ■with the aid of irrigation by 
a fo-w permanent inhabitants. The temperate desert regions, 
like the Hot Deserts, have also been described as the Regions 
of Lasting difficulty. 

The products of commercial importance are fe-w. Man’s 
struggle for existence is very severe. 

8. THE WAEM EAST-COAST JIAPGINAL REGIONS— 
The warm East-coast Marginal regions lie in the same 
latitudes as the Mediterranean lands, and occupy the eastern 
margins of the continents. They include the south-eastern 
states of the U.S.A. in North America, South-eastern BrazU 
and Uruguay in South America, Northern and Central China, 
and Southern Japan in Asia, south-eastern coastlands of Africa 
and South-eastern Australia. The warm east-coast margins vary 
greatly according to local conditions and can be further sub- 
divided into several sub-divisions such as (i) the Gulf typo, (ii) 
the China type, and (iii) the East Australian type, etc. 

These regions have resemblances in temperature to the Medi- 
terranean lands. But rainfall in those eastern lands comes 
mainly in summer in contrast to the Mediterranean lands which 
have "winter rainfall. On the whole, the climate of these regions 
may be classed as “temperate monsoon”. 

The natural vegetation is of the forest tj^pe. "Where rain- 
fall is well-distributed, evergreen forests of taU trees occur, and 
have earned the name “Warm Temperate Rain Ecrests”. YeUow 
pines, palm, walnuts, camphor, magnolia, oak and tree ferns are 
characteristic of these forests. These forests are easily cleared, 
and the cleared areas are largely suited for agricultural develop- 
ment. Rice, wheat, maize, millet, pulses, indigo, camphor, coffee, 
tobacco, tea, cotton and sugarcane are extensively gro'wn. Mul- 
berry trees are also formd, and silk is also produced. Though 
these regions ara suited for pastoral. development, pastoral in- 
dustry has not greatly developed for the high density of popula- 
tion. In Southern Hemisphere, however, in the eastern lands 
cattle and sheep are successfully reared. The liigh producti'rity 
of the soil makes those regions particularly suited for human 
settlement, and some of these areas such as Central China are 
the most densely populated parts of the world. Agriculture is 
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the mam occupation of the people Tastotal indastrj la also 
important chiefly m the conntnesof the Southern IIemif.pl cre 
The important commercial producta of theso regions arc 
rico reheat maize cane sugar cotton lohaceo tcaandfiW 

9 THE DECIDUOUS FOULST REGIONS— The Deci 
duous Forest Regions bo on the western mnrguis of the conti 
nonts like tho lied terranean lands bat on the poleward sido of 
tho latter The\ include biorth wcalem Fnropc South west 
Canada horth wo'tcm states of the USA British Columbia 
Southern Chdo Tasmania and tho South Island of Isow Zealand 
These regions arc sometimes tcfoired to as hemg of the Cool 
Weittrn JHargmal typo 

A low range of temperatnro between summer and wmter, 
and a well-distnbuted rainfall throughout tho jrsar ore tho cha 
raotcnstie ohmatic features of theso regions In all theso regions 
the temperature is seldom aboTo CO* F The mihl and equable 
climate 13 primarily the result of oceanio influence These lands 
he a]wa}*s m the westerly wind belts and so are under tho influ 
once of cool ram bearing wmds from the ocean throughout the 
year The chmato is oceanic and for this reason theso regions 
are also known os the Cool Oceanic tvpo 

Those western margmal lands aro tho natural home of the 
temperate deciduous forests such as oak, ohn maple beech and 
birch In contrast to the monsoon forests which shod their 
leaves m spring tbo deciduous foicsts shed their leaves m 
autumn as a protection agomst wmlcc frosts Tho deciduous 
forests generally yield valuable timbers which are moro easily 
worked than those of tho equatorial lands Host of theso forests 
have been replaced by agriculturv Wheat barley, oats, rye 
sugar beet and potatoes are successfully grown with maize in 
tho warmer parts Typical hnits of these regions aro apples and 
pears 

Cattle and sheep aro reared and tho dairy farmmg la an im 
porlant industry Horses are also found Fishmg industry is 
unportant Theso regions are deadly populated by industrious 
and energetiQ people and are tho moat highly developed parte 
of the world Tho cool temperate chmato is most conducive to 
human ptogtets neither the eammer heat too exactmg nor tho 
winter cold too severo for contmnous hard work The develop 
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ment of manufacturing industries is, therefore, great in these 
areas. 

The important commercial products of these regions are 
■wheat, barley, oat, rye, beet-sugar, flax, hemp, potatoes, apples, 
pears, dairy products and hard -wood timber. 

10. THE COOL EAST-COAST ilAEGIHAL RE- 
GIONS — ^The Cool Eastern marginal regions lie in the same 
latitudes as the Deciduous forest regions hut occupy the eastern 
margins oi the Continents. They include South-eastern Canada 
and North-eastern U.S.A. in North America, Northern Japan 
and Northern Manchukuo in Asia, and South-east Argentina in 
South America. There is no representation of this type either 
in Africa or Australasia. As the St, Lawrence basin is the 
most t 3 rpical, these regions are also known as being of the St. 
Latorence type. 

Though situated in the same latitude the cool eastern margi- 
nal lands experience a more extreme chmato than the Deciduous 
forest regions, the winters being much colder and the summer 
somewhat warmer than those of the Deciduous forests. The 
rivers are frozen and the ports are ice-bound in winter. The 
rainfall is evenly distributed throughout the year. 

The natural vegetation is the forest of mixed Deciduous and 
Coniferous trees. Oak, silver fir, pine and spruce are found in 
large numbers. Agriculture is extensively practised in cleared 
areas. Wheat, barley, oat, rye and potatoes are grown. Poultry 
and dairy farming is also an important industry. Sheep, pigs 
and cattle are also reared. 

The climate though severe, is healthy and suited for human 
settlement. Like North-western Europe these regions have 
developed industrially. 

The important commercial products of these regions are 
soyabeans, wheat, barley, oat, rye and timber. 

11. THE CONIPERODS POREST REGIONS— The 
Coniferous Porest regions lie in a broad belt immediately to the 
north of the cool temperate zone. They include Alaska, Canada, 
Newfoundland, Soandina-ria, Pinland, Northern Russia, Northern 
Siberia and the south of South America, These regions are 
sometimes referred to as being of the Taiga type. 

The Coniferous forests experience a very long and severe 
winter with short days and long nights. Summers are short 
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Rad cool with very long days and short njghts Tho ran;^o of 
temperatuio between fummer flnd wintCT is great and is often os 
mneb oalOO® F PrecipitatioaHsmoU and the total rainfall hardly 
ever exceeds 20 inches except m plaoos roar the soa coasts The 
greatei pMt of the precipitation comes in tho form cf snow 
The natural Negetation in those legions is the orergreen 
ConferoiiS foiost or taiga of softwood spocies such ns pmo, 
fir hemloiV deni and latch The trees have thitt and 
resinous long pointed leaxes to xvithstand cold Rnd tc mmlmiBO 
excessive evaporation Tho Ocmifeiou* forests aie tho ivorld'e 
Btorehoiiso of soft wood timber The climate ot these logions 
la too cold for agricultural crops Onlv the sumpiei heat of 
the southern fringes permits the hardici ceieal crops suoh as 
rye oat and barley Cattle *nd sheep aro also reared on the 
southern borders of these forests 



Dwtribution of Dee daous Fo^ Regon* iHorttontallnie ehadest 
and CcBiferou* Poicst Regiooa (TCr^sI Ijae ehadee) 


The typical auunalB of these regions are tho silver fox tho 
chinchilla rabbit etc which are naturally protected from the 
hittCT cold by a thicV fur These regions are sparsely inhabited 
hy hunters and trappers who obtain their food and clothucs 

ulabitmls Wood dirtiltog » „ to jield 

pen TO€ tesin end wood tar is also extensively practised Iho 
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development of tliG lumbeiing industiy is largely dependent on 
accossability of those forests. The trapping of iur-bearing ani- 
mals for boaiitiful fins is another important ocoupaticn of the 
pecple. These forests are the woild’s main far-producing 
regions. 

The important commercial products are soft-wood timber, 
tru^entine, resin, creosote, wood-tar and fur. 

12. THE TUNDRA REGIONS — The Tundra Regions lie 
roughly within the Arctic and Antarctic circles. They include 
Northern Canada, Northern Alaska, Greenland, Spitzbergen 
Island, Northern Scandinavia, Northern Russia and Northern 
Siberia with many other adjacent islands in the Northern Hemis- 
phere, and the whole of Antarctica in the Southern Hemisphere. 

These regions experience vory long and very cold winters, 
and. very short but warm summers. The grounds are covered with 
snow throughout the greater part of the year and only in summer 
the snow melts for a few months only when the temperature 
ranges between 60® — 70® F. Precipitation is scanty and mostly 
in the form of snow. 

The natural vegetation in the Tundra regions is moss, lichen 
and grass with small shrubs and bushes. The polar regions are 
too cold for agriculture. In summer when the snow melts for a 
few months, there is a prolific growth of flowering herbs and 
plants. 

Caribou, reindeer, musk ox, polar beer, polar fox and wolf 
are the typical animals. Bird life is plentiful. The penguin is 
the typical bird. Fishing is an important industry. Whales, seals 
and walruses are found in abundance. The Timdra regions are 
the least populated parts of the world. They are sparsely inhabit- 
ed by backward tribes such as the Eskimos, Lapps, etc., who are 
stunted both physically and mentally. Food and clothing are 
mainly derived from the timdra animals. Hunting and fishing 
are the only occupations of the semi-nomadic people. Man’s 
straggle for existence in these regions is very great and severe, 
for which these regions are called the Regions of Privation. 

The important commercial products of these regions are few. 

HIGHLAND REGIONS — The mountainous regions show a 
variety of climatic regions according to their elevations. 
A steady ascent in the Himalayan mormtains will exhibit the same 
natural regions at different elevations as a poleward march feom 
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the eqristor The climate of the highland regions can generally 
be divided into three classes — (a) warm m lowlands, (b) mild m 
the middle, and (c) cool m higher altitude In the«o regions 
natural vegetation and the mode of hvclihood undergo appreciable 
changes exactly m aceordaneo with the climatic variation in 
different altitudes The feet of the Himalayas are covered with 
evergreen forests due to the influence of the monsoon A higher 
and higher ascent wiD exhibit gradnally changmg climate and 
natural vegetation aa between the tropical and polar regions In 
lowlands where there is existence of mineral resources mining 
becomes the principal occupation of the people , mention may be 
made ih this connection of Mexico, Pern, Polina and South-east 
Africa In the temperate mid highlands and plateaus maize, 
fruits and vegetables constitute the jwmevpal agncuUnral crops, 
and agncultnre, although difficult, is the chief occupation of the 
people In the cold climate of the stfl] higher altitude cattle 
rearing constitutes the occupation of the people due to luxuriant 
growth of grass llountam tops are etemaUy covered with mow 
as IS Been in the polar regions Thus a wider variety of commer- 
cial products can be grown than might otherwise be possible, in 
highland regvans 



CHAPTER IV 

commodities 


INTRODUCTION — Economic Geography primarily deals 
•Hith geographical conditions Tvhich determine production, distri- 
bution and exchange of commodities. Different commodities of 
the world require different geographical conditions to grow. la 
the case of agricultural products, soil and climate mainly deter- 
mine the variety obtaining at different places. In the case of 
minerals, the nature of the underlying rocks primarily determines 
their production. The production of commodities of commercial 
importance, therefore, is not an accident but the result of under- 
lying geographical conditions. Again, the difference in geogra- 
phical conditions causes different parts of the world to yield 
different commercial products. For example, Australia produces 
wool, but Italy produces silk. Economic geography, thus, not 
only describes the geographical conditions of production of differ- 
ent commodities but also their distribution. Besides, it gives a 
correct estimate of the varied economic resources of the world. 
Economic geography also refers to the trade and commerce in 
commodities^,and thereby acts as a valuable guide to the students 
of commerce. 

CLASSIFICATION — Commodities are of varied nature. 
Some commodities are of vegetable origin, some are of animal 
origin, some are minerals, etc. For the sake of convenience, com- 
modities have been classified into five broad divisions based upon 
the sources from which they are derived, such as (i) Agricultural, 
(ii) Animal, (iii) Mineral, (iv) Forest, and (v) Manufactured 
products. 

Commodities 


Agricultural Animal Mineral Forest Manufactured 

Products Products Products Products Products 

Agricultural products refer to aU the products of the soil in 
the production of which man pl&ys a predominantly important 
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and cool with Tory long days and short nights The rango of 
tempcratuie between mmmer and nmter is great and is often as 
inacL sslW>®r Preeipitationissmall and the total rainfall hardly 
erer exceeds 20 inches excoplmplacesrcar the soa coasts The 
greater pait of tho precipitation comes In tho formcf snoir 
The natural vegetation in these iCgions is th* evergreen 
Oonferobs foiest or taiga of soft Tvood species such as pmc 
fir beniloflr deni and larch The trees have tWcl. end 
tesinoua longnomtcd leaves to withstand cold and tc mmuuise 
excessive evaporation Tho Comfcious forests aie tho world s 
Btorehonso of soft wood timber Tho climato ol these togions 
18 too cold for agricultural crops On\\ the wmmci heat of 
the southern fringes penults tho liardtei ccical crops such sa 
rye oat and barley Cattle and sheep oro also reared on the 
southern borders of the«o forests 



Ue typical ammal* of these tegions are the saiet foi the 
rettit etc eihieh en Mtoallj prolertod Iron, the 
hhto cold by a thick for Ihe* regioo. ,p„c„,y 
by taoters Mid Iryper, »ho obt.m th.„ food sod clothos® 

toocoto, r Wcoddedilhos^a, to yield 

lorpcotm,, ream ana tcoodto B Jso erteositelj procted ahe 
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develojiment of the lumbeiing industiy is largely dependent on 
aocessahility of those forests. The trapping of fnr-bearing ani- 
mals for beaiitiful fuis is another important occupaticn of the 
pecpie. Ihese forests are the -world’s main fur-producing 
regions. 

The important commercial products are soft-wood timber, 
tm-pentine, resin, creosote, wood-tar and fur. 

12. THE TUNDRA REGIONS — The Tundra Regions lie 
roughly -within the Arctic and Antarctic circles. They include 
Northern Canada, Northern Alaska, Greenland, Spitzbergen 
Island, Northern Scandinavia, Northern Russia and Northern 
Siberia with many other adjacent islands in the Northern Hemis- 
phere, and the whole of Antarctica in the Southern Hemisphere. 

These regions experience very long and very cold -winters, 
and. very short but warm summers. The grounds are covered -with 
snow throughout the greater part of the year and only in summer 
the snow melts for a few months only when the temperature 
ranges between 60° — 70° F. Precipitation is scanty and mostly 
in the form of snow. 

The natural vegetation in the Tundra regions is moss, lichen 
and grass -with small shrubs and bushes. The polar regions are 
too cold for agriculture. In summer when the snow melts for a 
few months, there is a prolific gro-wth of fiowering herbs and 
plants. 

Caribou, reindeer, musk ox, polar beer, polar fox and wolf 
are the typical animals. Bird life is plentiful. The penguin is 
the typical bird. Fishing is an important industry. Whales, seals 
and walruses are found in abundance. The Tundra regions are 
the least populated parts of the world. They are sparsely inhabit- 
ed by backward tribes such as the Eskimos, Lapps, etc., who are 
strmted both physically and mentally. Food and clothing are 
mainly derived from the trmdra animals. Hunting and fishing 
are the only occupations of the semi-nomadic people. Man’s 
struggle for existence in these regions is very great and severe, 
for which these regions are called the Bzgions of Privation. 

The important commercial products of these regions are few. 

HIGHLAND REGIONS — ^The mountainous regions show a 
variety of climatic regions according to their elevations. 
Asteady ascent in the Himalayan mountains -will exhibit the same 
natural regions at different elevations as a poleward march from 
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the equator The clunato of the highland regions can generally 
be divided into three classes —(a) Trarm m lowlands, (b) inild m 
the middle, and (c) cool in highw altitude In the«o regions 
natural vegetation and the modeof livelihood nndergo appreciable 
changes exactly m accordance with the climatic variation in 
different altitodes The feet of the Himalayas are covered with 
evergreen forests doe to the influence of the monsoon A higher 
and higher ascent will ezkihit gradually changing climate and 
natural vegetation as between the tropical and polar regions In 
lowlands where there is existence of mineral resources mining 
becomes the pnneipal occupation of the people , mention may be 
made in this coimection of Mexico Peru, Bolivia and SoDth>cast 
Africa In the temperate mid highlands and phiteans maize, 
fruits and vegetables constitute the principal agricultural crops, 
and agricnlture, although difficult, is the chief occupation of the 
people In the cold climate of the still higher aUvtude cattle 
Tearing cofistitates the occopatioo of the people doe toloxonent 
growth of graM Jlountain tops are eternally covered with mow 
as IS seen m the polar regions Thus a wider variety of commer 
cial products can bo grown than might otbcmsc be poMible, m 
highland regions 



CHAPTER IV 
COMMODITIES 

INTRODUCTION — Economic Geography primarily deals 
with geographical conditions which determine production, distri- 
bution and exchange of commodities. Different commodities of 
the world require different geographical conditions to grow. In 
the case of agricultural products, soil and climate mainly deter- 
mine the variety obtaining at different places. In the case of 
minerals, the nature of the underlying rocks primarily determines 
their production. The production of commodities of commercial 
importance, therefore, is not an accident but the result of mider- 
lying geographical conditions. Again, the difference in geogra- 
phical conditions causes different parts of the world to yield 
different commercial products. For example, Australia produces 
wool, but Italy produces silk. Economic geography, thus, not 
only describes the geographical conditions of production of differ- 
ent commodities but also their distribution. Besides, it gives a 
correct estimate of the varied economic resources of the world. 
Economic geography also refers to the trade and commerce in 
commoditieSj^and thereby acts as a valuable guide to the students 
of commerce, 

CLASSIFICATION — Commodities are of varied nature. 
Some commodities are of vegetable origin, some are of animal 
origin, some are minerals, etc. For the sake of convenience, com- 
modities have been classified into five broad divisions based upon 
the sources from which they are derived, such as (i) Agricultural, 
(ii) Amimal, (iii) Mineral, (iv) Forest, and (v) Manufactured 
products. 

Commodities 


Agricultural Animal Mineral Forest Manufactured 

Products Products Products Products Products 

Agricultural products refer to aU the products of the soil in 
the production of which man pl&ys a predominantly important 
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part Eice, TTheat, maize, millet, etc , are examples of agricol. 
tnral products 

Aiumal products relate to all the products which are derived 
from the animal kingdom, « p , beef mutton, wool silh, etc 

Mineral products include all the products which are derived 
from the wombs of the earth « p .iron, copper, tin, gold, silvei.eto 
Forest products refer to all the products of the vegetable 
kingdom m the production of which nature plays the predomi 
nant part For example, lac, rcsm, gum, timber, etc are forest 
products 

Manufactured products refer to all the products which are 
derived after processmg of difTcrent raw materials into finished 
states such as rayon textile goods potteries cutlery, etc 

In the production of all the different types of commodities 
man plays a significant part Even the forest products cannot he 
grown without his aid and assistance The presence of minerals 
18 tneaniogless unless they are extracted from the wombs of the 
earth and put to human use Human efforts and human energy 
are the hasio requirement of all productions Ihe present chap 
ter IS Lot opportune for an elaborate discussion of the important 
role which man plays m the production of all the different com 
moditiea of the world Subsequent cliaptcrs, however, will deal 
with a detailed description of all the different types of products, 
the geographical conditions of their production, their geographl* 
cal distribution, and the part i m plajsio their production 
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COMMODITIES— (coTiiiZ.) 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

INTRODUCTION — ^Agiiculture is the piimary iadustiy cf 
aU coTintries. It provides food and clothmg to the people, and 
raw materials teethe manufacturing industries of a country. Self- 
sufficiency -with reference to the agricultural products is an essen- 
tial requirement of a country’s economic prosperity. 

Minerals and forest resources of the "world may be totally 
used up and he extinct in course ot time, but agriculture "will 
last for ever as the mainstay of the population of the whole -world. 
Consequently, although in modem times manufactiiring indus- 
triea have considerably developed in many countries, agricultme 
has still maintained its pre-eminence because of tbefaetthatfood 
and major portion of the industrial raw materials are derived 
from agriculture. In fact, man is entirelj dependent, either 
directly or indirectlj', on agriculture. Successful cultivation 
of agricultural crops mainly depends on several physical and 
nonphysical conditions. Of these soil, climate, laboru’-supply and 
transport facilities stand pre-eminent. 

PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 

Soil is an important determining factor in the production of 
agricultural crops. Highly fertile soil accounts for large prcduc- 
,tion. Sods, ho"wever, are not of equal fertility, and vary accord- 
ing to their physical and chemical composition. According to the 
nature and fertility of sods, different crops are grown. Succes- 
sive cidtivation o± the soil so as to yield agricultural crops year 
after year- diminishes its fertdity. To offset this tendeiicy, inten- 
sive manuring and systematic rotation of crops are greatly 
practised. 

In different countries different modes of cultivation are 
adopted. In “ne"w” countries where lands are plenty and la hour 
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IS ecarco, extensive method of coltiTfttion is in vogne, each as in 
Australia, Canada and Argentina But in “old” conntries where 
the pressnre of population on land is great, intensive method of 
cultivation is followed, such asmHoUand, Denmark and Germany. 
According to tho method of cultivation adopted, the yield of 
agncultnral crops per acre vanes as betneen different conntries 

Tenv^tTatiiTt and roin/aH, bkewise, are the other tvo impor- 
tant factors in deciding tho prodoction of agncnltural crops 
Different agncnltural prodnetaiequire different climatic conditions 
foi then growth Wheat requues moderate rainfall and moderate 
temperature for its enccessfhl cnltiration vhile tice requires ample 
rainfall ard high temperataro 

Aecordmg to the methods of farmmg adopted agriculture 
may bo classified into three heads — (i) hum\d farming, (u) 
imgalKin /armtnj and (lu) dry farming There are regions 
where rauifall is moderate and the productions of crops does not 
generally tetpme any imgatwn Such cultivation is known as 
humid farming In regions where rainfall is scanty, thedefiaency 
in rainfaO is often remedied by irrigation and dry farming and 
thus the regions otherwise unprodnetive, are made to agn* 
cultoral crops liiigation isimperotive in regions where wmter 
IS a dry season (< g , Monsoon lands and tropics), whejo sommer 
13 a dry season (r g , the MediterTanean regions), in regions of 
deficient rainfall, and m areas adjacent tc deserts Bgypt has 
hecomo a thriving and prosperous agncnltural country by irriga- 
tion There are and areas bewever, where irrigation facilities 
are inadequate or totally absent and agncuUure is purely depen- 
dent on the very meagre rainfell that oeenrs Here dry farmmg 
13 a recessitj By resort to diy farming, under which soil mois- 
tuie 13 conserved, the and and aemi-and regions m the U B.A 
are yielding valuable agncnltural products This includes (i) 
deep ploughing to enable greater and deeper einkmg of water, 
(u) terracing the land for controlled movement of rain water, 
(m) spreadmg a layer of looso soil over the sorCaco which pievents 
water from being evaporated etc 

In ancient times men were satisfied if they could meet 
their requirements of food and clothings fiam their own 
lands In later etages with the advencement of knowledge 
when different countries came in contact with one another 
It became gradually apparent that standards of hvmg could 
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not be improved -witli the aforesaid self-sufficiency in agri- 
culture alone, and from that time the system of escliange came 
into being -wbich gradually developed into its present stage. 
Attempts vere being made everywhere to produce cash crops 
the export of which would enhance the economic condition of the 
country. The jute of Eastern Pakistan, the wheat of Canada, 
and the cotton of the U.S.A. constitute commercial crops or cash 
crops of this nature. One fact must, however, be home in mind 
that these commercial or cash crops can be produced only once 
a year and greater endeavour for these cash crops will undoubtedly 
dimmish the production of food grains, and consequently although 
the production cf cash crops will lead to economic development, 
dependence for the essential food-stuff on foreign countries is 
inevitable. Moreover, under such circumstances the distress 
of the producer knows no bound if there is insufficiency or loss 
of production due to natural calamities or some other reasons, 
or if the buying capacity of the foreign consumers diminishes, 
or if production far exceeds the actual demand. Attention of 
the cultivators has, therefore, now been diverted tomixedfarming 
instead of harvesting one crop a year. By mixed farming is 
meant cattle-reaiing and production cf food crops in the same 
field engaged for tht production of commercial crop. The advan- 
tage of mixed farming is that due to the production of varieties 
of crops in a year the annual income of the cultivator, on an 
average, remains equal, his dependence on other countries greatly 
diminishes and above all the rotation cf crops stops the rapid 
deterioration of fertility of the soil. 

NON-PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 

Even when geographical conditions are favourable, agricul- 
ture might not be profitable in a country unless economic condi- 
tions are present. Quantity and quality oflabouris an important 
economic factor in the production of many agricultural crops such 
as tea, rubber, jute, sugar-cane, etc. Again, agricultuie in modem 
times having passed from domestic stage to commercial stage, 
transport facilities and nearness to marhct largely determine the 
profitability of agricultural occupations. Nearness to the market 
does not necessarily mean short distance between the producing 
areas and the consuming markets, but it actually means the pres. 

4 
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enee of all facilities for placmg^cultnralproductsmthocoD- 
snnung markets at a leaaonabl; lo'*' price 

OLABSIFICATION— Agticnltural products are cf wide 
variety On the basis of climate or nsesthey may he classified 
into several broad groups But all such classifications are moro 
or less arbitrary forsomeof the products have T»ide climatlo 
range or some may he usedforntore thanonepurposo, and arOj 
therefore likely to appear in more than one class The classi 
fication of agricultural prodnctsacccrdingtotheiruses however, 
IB common and xs of tho following nature (Page 61) — 

FOOD CROPS 

■WHEAT — Wheat is the most important food stuff of the 
people of the temperate and sub temperate countnos Most 
of the wheat is used m making flours A part of it is used foi 
makmg macaroni and tcrmteelli the favourite food of the Itali 
ans The straw is chiefly used for fodder to the cattle It is also 
used for makmg straw boards mattresses and cheap papets 

There are two mam classes of wheat— (i)wmtep wheat and 
(u) sprmg wheat Wmter wheatis sown in tho autamn and har 
vested m the summer whereas sprmg wheat is cultivated in the 
Bptug and harvested m the late summer In tropical countries 
like India and Pakistan wheat Is a winter crop In temperate 
countries where the wmter is not too severe wintoi wheat is also 
grown Owing to the geographical distribution of the wheat 
lands in the different parts of tho world wheat is harvested 
throughout the year In l»ew Zealand and Chile wheat is mamly 
harvested in January , m Lidia and Pakistan it is harvested in 
Fehnary and March , Egyptian wheat is harvested in March 
end ^prtl , the wheat of Mexico Ran, Cbma and Japan m May , 
tho wheat of the Meditensnean lands m June , tho wheat of 
Southein Russia and Northern USA m July, tho wheat of 
Western Europe and Cmadian praines in August and September , 
the wheat of Northern Russia and Finland m October, South 
AfriLan and Peruviau wheat in Aovemher , and South Australian 
wheat m Decemiier 

Wheat thrives best in light clay sod or heavy loam Good 
drainage is important for which gently slopmg land is most suit 
able foi wheat cultivation Tho beat wheat land, however, is 
sufficiently level to permit the uso of machinery 
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NORMAL WORLD PRODUCTION OP WHEAT* 


Countries 

Per cent 

Countries 

Per cent 

U.S.S.R. 

17-4 

Italy 

6-0 

China 

16-0 

Argentina . . 

4-0 

U.S.A. 

12-6 

Germany 

3-2 

India & Pakistan 

6-6 

Australia 

3C 

Prance 

6-8 

Spain 

3-0 

Canada 

5-6 

Others 

19-0 



Total 

lOO'O 


The most important ^rheat-producing coimtries of the world 
may be divided into two main groups : — (i) those which grow 
wheat for home consumption, such as the densely populated coun- 
tries of Europe, U.S.S.R. and China ; and (ii) those which grow 
wheat largely for export. The sparsely populated “new” coxmtriea 
such as Canada, Argentina and Australia axe examples of this 
group. 






11^ 
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m 

m 


HH 
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World Distribution of Wheat 


There is a marked diSerence in the yield of wheat per acre 
as between the different coimtries. Generally speaking, in the 
older countries where intensive cultivation is largely practised 
the yield per acre is higher than that of the sparsely populated 
^League of Nations’ Statistical Year Book. 
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countries where extenfiive cnltiTRlion is m vogue Thus, old 
countne*" like Holland Belgium Denmark, the UmtcdKmgdom 
and Germany have an yield of more than 30 bushels per acre, 
whereas in Australia Argentina Rnssia and tho United States 
of America the average yield hardly exceeds 16 bushels per acre 
EUROPE — Europe prodnees roughly about 60% of the 
world 8 output but consumes over 60% Russia produces the hulk 

of the European production In fact she continued to be the 
largest producer of wheat until the outbreak of World War II 
The deterioration in her output m recent years is attributed to 
the tcorclit 1 earth policj she adc^ted when the mainland was 
over nm by Germany and also to the devastation of her agricul 
tural regions during the nar period The average yield per acre 
m Russia is as low as 11 bushels The black earth region of 
Ukraine is tho chief produemg region Odessa and Eherson, on 
the north coast of the Black Sea, are theprmcipal wheat export 
mg ports of Russia Russia Rumania, Yngoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Hung rt and Poland are the only European countries which ate 
self suthcing and ha\< an exportable surplue m wheat All other 
eonntnes of Europe such -le France Germany, Italj etc , have 
Lrgo areas under wheat, but their productions are insufficient 
to meet domestic requirements. Great Britain is the largest im 
porter of wheat consuming more than 40% of the world’s total 
export , 

AJSf£B/CA-— The piaines of Canady and the northern 
United States are the most productive wheatlands of North 
Amenca ThowhevtlandsoftheUS^ liemKansas.North Dakota, 
Nebraska, Oklaksma, Montana, Illinois, Texas Washington, 
Missouri, Slinncsota, Ohio, Indiana, etc The great wheat centres 
of the U are Slinneapohs, Chicago and D^utb The USA 

formerly held a very important place in the export trade of the 
world In recent years her export surplus, however, lessened 
greatly New Yorkhandlesthebulfcof herexporttrade mwheat. 
Canada is said to be the gramry pf the Bntith Comnonteeallh of 
Aalion* and is the worlds largest exporter of wheat The wheat 
lands of Ca na da he in Mmutoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and * 
Ontario Winnipeg is the chief collecting centre and is the world’s 
leading wheat market Montreal, Vancouver, St John, Portland 
andHalifaxaietheimportantwheat eiportmgports of Canada 
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In SOUTH AMERICA Argentina and Chile axe the two 
important producers. Argentina ranks second as a wheat ex- 
porting country in the world. Buenos Aires is the chief wheat 
exporting port. 

ASIA — In Asia, tke important wheat growing countries are 
China, India, Pakistan, Japan and Manchukuo. The principal 
wheat producing areas in. Indian Union are Uttar Pradesh, East 
Punjab, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Bombay, Hyderabad, West 
Bengal and Madhya Bharat, while those in Pakistan are West 
Punjab, Sind and the North-West Frontier Province. In the 
production of wheat India icluding Pakistan ranks fourth in 
the world. India consumes the whole of her output while Pakistan 
in good years has some exportable surplus. Pakistan’s wheat is 
chiefly exported through Karachi Port. 

AFRICA — Small quantities of wheat are produced in 
Egypt and the Mediterranean regions of both North and South 
Africa. 

AUSTRALIA — ^Australia and Ncav Zealand are the *two 
important producers in Australasia . Australia is the third largest 
exporter of wheat and Adelaide is the principal wheat port of 
Australia. 

International trade in wheat and wheat flour exceeds that 
in all other grains. Approximately 14% of the total output 
enters into export trade and the rest is consumed locally. Gene- 
rally speaking, the countries of western Europe where the manu- 
facturing industries are highly developed are the chief impor- 
ters. With the exception of Russia, Rumania , Hungary, Poland, 
Tugoslavia and Bulgaria the whole of Europe relies upon foreign 
supplies to meet their domestic requirements. The United 
Kingdom heads the list of the importing countries. China, Japan , 
Indian Union and Brazil also import small quantities of wheat. 

The principal exporters are Canada, Argentina, Australia, 
U.S.A. and Russia. Canada, Argentina and Australia account 
for 80% of export trade in wheat. In recent years U.S.A. and 
Russia greatly reduced their export as a result of increased home 
demands. Pakistan, Rumania, Hungary, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria are also exporters of wheat. 

The position of the world’s wheat trade in 1950 — 51 was as 
follows : — 
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Total amonnt of wheat exported=26 000 000 metrio tons * 


ramOIPAI. EXPOBTEB3 PBIHOIPAL UIPOETEES 


Covvines 

Per cent 

Oottnlnes 

Per cent 

USA 

392 

Europe 

66 6 

Canada 

24 4 

Asia 

22 4 

Australia 

13 6 

South America 

88 

Argentina 

112 

Africa 

66 

Others 

116 

Others 

7 6 


Total 100 0 

Total 

100 0 


BARLEY— Barlej is one of the principal cereal crops of the 
world It la used as a human food Bu t the chief use of barley 
13 ID the preparatic^ Lpf al coholic drinks euchns wl iskyand bee^ 
3acley_i3 also, used for feeding horses cattle and pigs Barley 
IB not BO rich in gluten as wheat forwhicb it is not soxnnch used 
for the making of bread uow a da;s 

Barley resembles wheat greatly m manner of growth 
floncishes ill any soil which suits wheat It can tb rifa even 
jjporer soils Duo to the sJiortness of its groinng season barley 
has a wider range of climate than wheat Jt can be grown as far 
jiorthju in ^olway where theclimatio conditions are to p cold for 
jwheat and in the euh titpics such as tbe USJl The Medi 
terranean climate IS ideal foi cnltivation of barley of good quality 
The acreage cf land devoted to the producticnof barley is 
roughly one fourth of that for wheat The relative position of 
the different countries ic production of barley is shown in the 
following table — 


WORLD PRODUCIION OF BARLEY IN 1051 
(Excluding Russia)— 49 0E9 000 Metiio Tons 


Cmntnea 

Percent 

Cbunlnes 

Per cent 

China 

13 7 

Indian Union 

48 

USA 

11 3 

United KiDtdoDJ 

44 

Canada 

ICO 

Spam 

4 0 

Turkey 

66 

Others 

45 4 


Total 100 0 

^UttltsdN«ti<iiie The BtaW of Food and Agri<ralta» 

(R«7iew and OntlooL) 1051 
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NORMAL WORLD PRODUCTION OP BARLEY 


Countries 


Per cent 

Couniries 

Per cent 

China 


19.4 

Japan 

6-4 

U.S.S.B. 


18.0 

India & Pakistan 

6-9 

U.S.A. 

• » • 

10.5 

Spain 

5*6 

Germany 

• « 

8.1 

Others 

26-1 


Tctal 100-0 

Europe produces nearly half -jf the total world output. 
Russia, G erman y, Spain, Rumania, DenmaAj _France, _Czo- 
choslovakia and Poland produce" bulkof the European production, 
Russia alone contributin’ 18%. In Asia, China, Japan and India 
including Pakistan are important producers. Mcst cf thebarley- 
producing areas of undivided India lie in Indian Union. China 
heads the list ofthe world producers. U.S.A. and Canada produce 
large quantities of barley in North America . Production of barley 
in Southern Hemisphere is negligible. Argentina and Australia 
produce Jrarley, mostly for export. 

Great Britain is usually the largest importer of barley. !]’he 
ether important importing countries in order of importance are 
Belgiirm, Holland, Switzerland and Germany. The principal 
exporters are Rumania, Argentina, Poland, Canada, U.S.A., 
Russia and Australia. 

RYE — ^Rye ranks next to wheat as an important food grain. 
It is the principal food-stuff of the poorer section of the people of 
central and eastern Europe who carmot afford the pcice of wheat. 
By e is used in the m akinp o f alcoholic drinks such as vodka, rye- 
w^iskoy, etc. The” straw and grain are b^h used as fodder to 
thr~caftl 0 The straw is also largely used for packing and in the 
manufacture of pasteboard and cheap paper. The lower part is 
cut into drinking straws. 

Rye is definitely a crop of cool and moist climate. It can 
grow well in poor soils unsuited for wheat and can withstand 
more severe climate than wheat. These geographical conditions 
distribute the crop in the northern part of the temperate zone 
where the climate is severe and soil poor. Rye is grow-n in the 
north of the wheat belt and is essentially a northern crop. 

The total world production of rye in 1951 excluding Russia 
and China was estimated to he 19,900,000 metric tons. 
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In Europe, the acreage unfler rye is very large in Russia, 
Germany and Poland Normally Russia is the largest porducor 
produemg ahove 46 5% of the srorld’s total production Germany 
ranis second to Russia with about 16 3% of the worlds total 
Poland IS the third largest producer with 14%. Other important 
producers are Czechoslovaiia, Hungary, the Baltic countries and 
Rumania Europe produces the bulk of tho world production 
and contnbutis more than 90% of the world's crop Rje is also 
cultivated in U 5 A , Canada and A^entina 

Rye IS generally used for home consumption, and ns such 
enters very littk into world trade Tho rye consuming countries 
of Europe are the chief importeis white Canada, ITS A and 
Argentina supply the hulk of the European demand 

OATS — Oats art chiefly usidas fodder for horsosandcottle. 
They are also used for human consumption to some esteut 
Otameal ponidge is a favourite food of the Scotch people 

Like rye, oat thriteswell m rogiobsolcoolai.dmoirtciimate, 
and poor soils although loamy soil is considered Oats al*o, 

are essentially a northern crop Oats cannet withstand Bovere 
Winter conditio taliloryo They,thereforo,ar6growaasaBummer 
crop Siccossful cuttivation of oats requirea wet cool climate 
IQ the initial stage to be followed by dry olimsto and sunshine in 
the final stage 

The total world production of oat m 1951 (excluding 
USSR) was eetimated to be 50,700,000 metno tons Based 
on tho normal production bowovtr, it can be eafolv said that 
tho S.R IS the largest producer cf oats, producing as much 
as ono fonith of the world’s total production U S A is a close 
second to Russia with 20% of the world’s total.-TJermany also 
isalsigonroducer with 9 4% ol the total and ranks next tc U S-A 
m importance franco, Holland, Belgium, DcmnarL, British 
Isles Scandmam, Pcland and the Baltic States are the other 
impoitant producers in Euri^ie On the whole, Europe, pro* 
duces mote than half of the world’s oats Canada also pro- 
duces large quanxities of oats Argeutma {^.d Chilo are the only 
impertaut oat producing countries m the Southern Hemisphere. 

Oats are chiefly grown lor heme consumption and there is a 
very bttle international trade in oats Canada, Ai^entina and 
CMe are the chief exporters Tho leading impoitmg countries 
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are Great Britain, Holland, Denmark, Belgium, France, Switzer- 
land and Italy. 

EICE — ^Rice is tie most important food-stufiF of the peopletof 
South-eastern Asia. A part of rice is used in the j)reparation_o£ 
alcoholic drinks such as beer, etc. A large quanti ty of starch is 
SiaHe^fiom ik The straw is chiefly usedlor fodder t o the cattle. 
A large part of it is used for thatching roofs e tc. Its otherln- 
dustrial uses are in the manufacture of ropes, ba gs, mattress es, 
etc. ' 

There are two main classes of rice : — (i) Upland or hill rice, 
and (ii) Lowland or swamp rice. Upland rice is grown gene- 
rally on hill slopes and requires relatiyely small amount of mois- 
ture. Swamp rice is grown on leyel plains capable of being flooded. 
This yariety is most common and most abundantly produced. 

According to the time of cultiyation and the technique of 
production rice grown in Indian Union and Pakistan can be 
diyided into three groups : — (1) Aus rice which is sowm before 
summer and harvested after summer, (2) Boro rice which is sown 
after summer and coUectod in the rainy season, and (3) Aman rice 
which is sown during the monsoon period and reaped in autumn. 

Rice thriyes best in alluyial or heavy clavee s oil. Water- 
logging is essential for its successful growth. Rice is, therefore, 
cultiyated i n flat plains with carefully raised embankments on all 
sidesJjQ-retain jwater . Eyen the hill slopes are cut into terraces, 
one below the other, and each one with its own embankments. 

Rice is a typical crop of the tropical and sub-tropical regions, 
and climate is an important factor for its successful cultiyation. 
High temperature and heayy ramf ^iL are essent iaLfor Lits growth . 
Broadly speaking, the temperature should range from^60° P. to 
g p° E., a nd the rahifaU should be between 40* an d 80" inches, the 
heavier precipitation, however, producing the better crops. In 
the growing season, rice requires an abimdant rainfall and high 
temperature, but at the time of ripening, dry hot climate is ideal. 
One important economic factor required in the successfulproduc- 
tion of rice is a large supply of cheap labour. 

There is a marked difference in the yield per acre among the 
different rice-producing countries according to the method of cul- 
tivation adopted ; for example, India — 731 lbs. ; U.S.A. — 
1,481 lbs. ; Japan — ^2,307 lbs. ; Egypt — ^2,079 lbs., and Italy — 
3,000 lbs., these, of course, being the normal production figures. 
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No other food gram yidda bo large an amonnt of yield per 
acre as iico, and henco nee isenltiTuted ■nherover its cultiration 
IS possible From the point of view of production, Asia leads 
over all other contments The relative position of the different 
countries in the production of nee in 1051 is given in the follow* 


ing table — 

WORLD PRODTJCmON OF RICE IN 1951 
(Excluding TJ S S R )=163,100,000MetncTons 


Counlnta 

Ptr cent 

Counlrtta Per cent 

China 

3)5 

Burma 

36 

India 

207 

Brazil 

20 

Pakistan 

77 

Phihppines . 

18 

Japan 

74 

Others 

20 6 

Thailand 

47 

Total . . 

100 0 

NORMAL WORLD PRODUCTION OF RICE 


Couninu 

Percent 

Counlrie* 

Per eeni 

China 

355 

Indo China 

43 

India 

.. 2S7 

East Indies 

3.8 

Japan 

.. 8^ 

Thailand . . 

32 

Burma 

.. 53 

Others 

113 
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Maize has a Tvi^e range of climate but is essentially a -n-arm 
temperate crop. To gro-w uell it requires a good tc ell-drained 
soil. Loamy soils rich in plant foods are the best. Maize is essen- 
tially a summer crop and requires a long warm summer (4i to 7 
months) uith frequent rains and much sunshine. The amount 
and distribution of rainfall largely determine ch equality and pro- 
duction of the crop. Frost, is very harmful tc its satisfactory pro- 
duction. Maize requires a temperature ranging between 45° and 
75° F. with average rainfall per month from 3 'to 6". 

Maize ranks nest to wheat in importance so far as world 
production and acreage sown under it are concerned. In yield 
per acre it is nest to lice. The yield, however, varies as between 
different countries from 41 bushels to 12 bushels per acre. 

The world production of maize in 1951 excluding Eussia 
was estimated to be 131,600,000 metric tons. 

Based on the normal production, the relative position of the 
different countries in the production of maize is os follows ; — 


Countries 

Per cent 

Countries 

Per cent 

U.S.A 

56 

Rumania 

5 

Argentina- 

8 

Yugoslavia 

4 

Ohina - 

6 

Others 

17 

Brazil 

6 

Total ... 

100 


The U.S.A. easily leads over all ('ther countries in the produc- 
tion of maize. The maize belt in America Ues, generally, speak- 
ing, south of the summer wheat belt and stretches mainly from 
Eastern iJjelraska, through lov' a, Illinois and Indiana to Ohio. The 
Argentina production is next to that of the U.S.A. Though the 
U.S.A. produces more than half of the world’s total, she hardly 
exports, her enormous production being locally used for stock- 
rearing purposes. Argentina is easily the largest exporter of 
maize though her production is much less than that of the U.S.A. 
Besides the U.S-A. and Argentina, other important producers are 
China, India, Pakistan and East Indies in Asia ; Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Russia, Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria, Spain, Portugal, 
Southern France and Czechoslovakia in Europe ; Brazil, Peru, 
Chile and Uruguay in Southern America ; Mexico; Central America; 
the Union of South Africa in Africa ; and Queensland and Row 
South- Wales in Australia. 
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Though the Ttorld prodaciioa of maue is quite large, only 

a small percentage of the total production enters into intematio 

nal trade the rest being consumed locally Among the expoitmg 



countiies, Argentina Romania \ngoslaTia, Rosaia endtbeUmon 
cf South Africa are important Argentina alonocontribotisg 
more than half of tha exportable surplns Most of the <\r^cnttna 
maize is exported through the port of Buenos Aires. The chief 
importing countnes are the Lmied Kingdom Holland Denmark 
Belgium France Italy and Germany 

A comparative study of maize and vbeat is given belorp — 
MAIZE WHEAT 


1 Warm temperate crop 1 

2 Average output per acre — I 
12 to 41 bushels 

3 Principally nsed as fodder 

4 LoarnyBciliicbm 
plant iood ideal 

5 Temptratme betskeen 
45* — 7o* E and rainfall 
betvreen 20’ and 50' 
required 

6 Insignificant vrorld trade 


1 Typical temperate crcp 

2 Average output per 
acre — 15 to 30 bushels 

3 Staple foodgrain 

4 Light clav soil ideal 

5 Moderate temperatuie 
between 40“ F and 
C0*F and moderate 
rainfaU between 15' and 
40' required 

6 Extensive world trade 
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MILLET — Millets are the stajile food grains of the drier 
regions ol the tropical lands, and probably a quarter of the 
•world’s population liv^es on them. They make a good fodder for 
the cattle and aro extensively used foi that purpose in the E.K.A. 

There are principally t-wo varieties of millets — “the Great 
Snilet” or Jowar and the “Spiked Millet” crBajra. 

Millet is essentially a tropical crop. It thrives best in warm 
and dry climate vith less amount of rainfall than that required 
formaize. The soil most suitable for its successful cultivation is the 
■neU-drained fertile soil, but even poorer soils can produce millets. 

The important millet-producing countries are India, China, 
Manchukuo, Japan, Uganda and the U.S.A. Millets are mostly 
Ijroduced for local consumption as food-stuff, or fodder for the 
cattle and as such there is very little international trade in millets. 

beverage crops 

TEA — ^Tea is obtained from the dried leaves of an evergreen 
shrub •which is a native of China. It ©•n es its value to the stimu- 
lant (caffeine) •which it yields. It is the world’s most important 
beverage crop. The Canadians, the Chinese, the Russians, the 
Ne-w Zealanders, the Australians and the British are the great tea* 
drinkers cf the world. 

There are two varieties of tea— (i) Black tea and lii) Green 
tea. Both black tea and green tea are derived from the same 
jjlant but their process of production is diffe’’ent. The prepara- 
tion of black tea consists of the process of (i) -withering or dry- 
ing the newly-picked green leaves in the sun, (ii) then rolling, 
(iii) fermenting, and (iv) roasting. In the preparation of green 
tea, there is no fermentation process. The leaves are roasted 
directly after they are rolled. 

The soil best suited to the tea plant is the well-drained 
fertile, -rirgin soil, rich in humus. The presence cf iron in the 
soil is all the more helpful. Since stagnant water is very much 
harmful to the plant, well-drained hill-slopes afford the best sites 
fci tea cultivation. Abundant rainfall ranging from 80" to 100" 
annually and high temperature between 69° and 80° F. are the 
ideal climatic conditions for its successful growth, lea is one 
of the hardiest tropical plant andean withstand exposure to frost. 

The successful cultivation of tea jrlant does not depend main- 
ly upon the soil and climate. Labour is also an important factor 


5 
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for ilB raltaalmn In tie I»ckuig ».tLcnli!' roUins and otter 
dffi^rentpto«!!s»ofm3lillit,f«i cheap skdled manual labour 
13 essential This economic consideration has caused tea j roduc 
tion to be concentrated principally in monsoon lands 



World Distribution of Tea (bkcL) and Coffee (dotted) 


China India Cejlon Eastern Palastan Indonesia end Ja 2 >an 
are the principal tea-producing countries of the world Chinaea«ilv 
loadsoverallotbercounttiesin the production and consamptionof 
tea The nest important prodncerislndia followed m orderof im 
portance by Cevlon Indonesia and Japan Tea is also produced 
by Jamaica ^ayasaland Banna Malaya the Union of South 
Africa (Itatal) Brazil the USA andBussia The expenmen ta 
tion of tea production in Trans Caucasia (Gcotj^ia Armenia and 
Azeibaizan) in Russia has prored successful and Russia m no tune 
will bo an important producer of tea m the world The world 
production of tea in IPol excludm^, Russia and China was 6S1 000 
metric tons 

Though China is the largest producer of tea in the world her 
contribution to thewoild trade rsnot great smeomost of her pio 
duction 13 consumed locally India leads in the world a export 
trade of tea Ceylon and Indonesia rank next m importance to 
India BO fat as the export trade in tea la concerned Other minor 

exporters are China, Japan and Bon&asa The principal toa import 
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iiig countries of the world are the United Kingdom, U.S.A., Aus- 
tralia, Caiiada, Russia and Holland. The United Kingdom is 
the chief importer, importing moie?han 50% of the world’s im- 
ports, and London is the leading tea-market of the u crld. India 
and Ceylon provide more than 90 per cent of the British imirorts. 

COFFEE — Coffee is a drink prepared from the seeds or 
beans oi the evergreen coffee tree. The seeds are roasted and 
irowdered before they are used as a drink. Coffee is a favourite 
drink of the Dutch, the Belgians, the Swedes, the Americans and 
the French. 

Coffee is a tropical crop requiring the idei.tical geographical 
conditions as tea for its successful cultivat ion Coffee plant re- 
quires a fertile, well-drained soil, for which it isu.sually cultivat- 
ed on hill-slopes. High temperature (05°-85'’) and a fairly abun- 
dant rainfall ranging between 70" and 90" are the ideal climatic 
conditions for coffee . Strong sunshine and high winds are both fatal 
to coffee plants, forwhich bananas and other shady trees are grown 
on coffee estates to shelter the plants in their early stage. Coffee 
plant is higlJy susceptible to frost, for which it is generally culti- 
vated on hill-slopes at a lower elevation and in a warmer chmato 
than tea. Like tea, the production of coffee also requires an abun- 
dant supply of cheap labour. 

The principal coffee producing-coimtrics of the -world are 
Brazil, Colombia, Indonesia and Venezuela. Normally Brazil 
produces GO per cent of the world’s coffee, followed by Colombia 
•which accounts for over 10 per cent of the -world output. Other 
important coffee-producing countries are Salvador, Mexico, West 
Indies, Central America, Ecuador, Guiana, Bolivia, British East 
Africa, Cejlon, Southern India and Arabia. Arabian coffee is 
the finest in quality and is mostly in demand. It is popularly 
known as Mocha coffee. 

The relative position of the different countries in the produc- 
tion of coffee in 1951 is given in the following table : — 

WORLD PRODUCTION OF COFFEE IN 1951 
=2,300,000 Metric Tons* 

Countries Per cent Countries Per cent ^ 

Brazil ... 46-9 Salvador ... 2’5 

Colombia ... 16-5 Venezuela ... I’S 

Mexico ... 3’2 Others ... 29‘1 

♦United Nations’ Statistical Year Book, 1962. 
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Coffee IS gromi almost oxclusitely for expoit and as sucli 
them IS an eitensiTS •world trade in coffee Tho bult of the 
world s coffee comes from South America Central America an 1 
■West Indies In tho eicport trade of coffee Brazil easily leads 
over all oil et piodutcrs expoitmg as much as 50 per cent of tho 
world e total Santos and Bio do-Janeiro are her twt important 
coffeo expoitmg jorts The olbor impoitant coffee exporting 
countries ara Colombia Indonesia Venezuela Central America 
West Inlics Coylon etc Tho largest impcitor of coffee is the 
USA -which imports nearly 45 por cont of tho total imiwrts 
Germany France Sweden Holland Belgium and Italy are the 
other mportantimportersof coffee 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF TEA AND COFFEE 


1 A ttopical and sub tropi 

cal crop I 

2 A bcTorage crop I 

6 The dried Uavci* of ao 

ereigieon shrub 

4 Highly Well drained soil 
rich m hurnns ideal 

6 High temperature Ul 
ween C0“ and 80“ F ro 
qnirod 

6 Abundant rainfall lai^, 
mg from 80' to 100' 
ideal 

7 High Wind and ^t^ong 
sunshme not mjuiious 

8 Shelter by shady plants 
not requued 

0 Not susceptible to frest 

10 An abundant supply of 

cheap labour essential 


1 Essentiallir a tropical 
aop 

2 A beverage croj 

3 The roasted and ^owdei 
ed beans of nr enigroen 
tree 

4 Highly woU drainid soil 
rich m humus ideal 

5 High temporature bet 
ween 0o“ and 85* F ro 
quirod 

6 Fairly abundar t tamiall 
ranging &om 70' to 00' 
ideal 

7 High wmd and strong 
Bunsblne mjanous 

8 Shelter by shady trees 
essential 

9 Very susceptible tc frost 

10 An abundant sunply of 
cheap labour essential 


COCOA— Uocoa la obtamed from tho beans or seeds of the 
cocoa tree Cocoa beans yield two products— powdered cocoa 
and cocoa butter The powdered cocoa is used as a beverage and 
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in the making of chocolates. The cocoa-butter is used as a lubri- 
eating oil and for other industrial purposes. Cocoa beans have 
to undergo a preliminary treatment before they can be used for 
consumption. The beans are collected, fermented, dried in the 
sun and roasted. After roasting they are pressed to yield cocoa- 
butter, and thereafter they are powdered. The powdered cocoa 
is mostly used as a nourishing beverage. Cocoa is a favourite 
drink in Spain, U.S.A. and Germany. 

Cocoa is essentially a product of the equatorial regions. For 
its successfiil cultivation, the cocoa tree requires a deep, fertile, 
well-drained soU, an uniformly high temperature and abundant 
lainfiiU well-distributed throughout the year. SoU mixed with 
alluvium or lava is considered ideal. Like coffee, the cocoa trees 
cannot withstand the direct rays of the sun, for which along with 
them, rubber trees and such other shade trees are also grown. 
The cocoa trees are also to be sheltered Jfrom strong winds. They 
are, therefore, best grown in lowlands and sheltered valleys. 

I 



World Distribution of Cocoa 

The most important cocoa-producing countries are the Gold 
Coast, Brazil, Nigeria, the West Indies, Indonesia, Ecuador, 
Venezuela, Ivory Coast, Colombia and Central America. The 
Gold Coast supplies nearly 40 per cent of the world’s output. 
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Cocoa, like coffee, is largely grown for export The princi- 
pal cocoa exporting countries are Gold Coast, Brazil, Nigeria, 
Ivory Coast, Venezuela Ecuador, the West Indies and Colombia 
The USA, Germany, United Kingdom, Holland, France, Spam 
and Switzerknd ore the prinopal importers, USA, being the 
largest consumer, absorbing 40% of the world’s total output 

FRVITS 

FRUITS— Formerly, fruits were not important commodi 
lies of mtcmatioual commerce due to their high pcruhabilitj 
The modern developments of fast transpoit services, and the 
highly acientiBc methods of fmit preservation by cold storage, 
refrigeration and canning etc , have, however, nidencd the mar- 
kets for fresh fruits greatly m recent times and fre«h fruits are 
now a days entering mote and more in international commerce. 
Fruits may be broadly classified into lifo mam groups — 

(i) the tropical fruits such os Bananas, Fineapples Dates 
and Mangoes, etc , and 

(u) the temperate fruits such os Grapes, Oranges, Applet, 
Pears and Peaches etc 

TROPICAL FRUITS— Tho banana is the most important 
of all the tropical fruits Tbe banana a an annual plant, but the 
root persists and shoots cut new plants Deep frrtile soil, high 
temperature and abundant rninfall are wentml for ita siiccessful 
cultivation The principal producing countries are Central 
America, the West Indies Colomliia, Brazil Mexico the 
Hawauan Islands the Canaries and Formosa There is an exten 
eive world trade in bananas between tlie U5 A and Eurt'jie on 
the ono hand and the producing countries on tl e otliei 

The pineapple thrives best on light, B.anity boil High tern 
perature and abundant ratnikn are required Proumity to the 
sea 13 an added advantage for its succe'aful cultivation The 
chief producing countnes are the West Indios, Sfalaja Tliaihnd, 
Hawau and the Cai,aries There exists a fairly important tiado 
m pineapples between the producing coniitnes, and the U SJk 
and Europe, the principal consamers 

Dates Me the fruits cf the desert oases The tree requires 
great heat Iran, Iraq Syna, Egypt, Algeria, Jlorocco and Tunis 
are the principal producing icgiims and Basra in Iraq is the most 
important date exportuig port of South western Asia 
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Mangoes are \ridely grown in India and Ceylon but there is 
very little international trade in mangoes. 

TE3IPERATE FRUITS — Grapes are the most important 
of all the temperate fruits. They are consumed both as fresh 
fruits and as dried fhiits in the form of raisins and currants. 
Grapes are also extensively used for the manufacture of wine. 
They are the typical fruits of the Mediterranean region. Well- 
drained soil, moderate rainfall and mild climate followed by dry, 
warm summers are favourable for their successful cultivation. 
The chief grape-producing coimtries are France, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Turkey, Southern Russia, Greece, Asia Minor, Bidgaria, 
Algeria, the U.S.A. (California), south of South Africa, Central 
Chile and South Australia. The important grape-producing 
countries are also the great wine manufactiners of the world. 
There is an extensive world trade in wine as well as in fresh and 
dried grapes. 

The orange is the typical citrus fruit of the Jlediterranean 
regions. It is also grown in tropical regions. The orange is 
chiefly produced by Spain (marmalade orange), Italy, Portugal, 
Sicily. Malta and Southern France in Europe ; Cahfoniia and 
Florida in the U.S.A.; West Indies; Brazil and Central Cliile in 
South America ; China, Iran, Paldstan, Palestine and India in 
A.sia ; and the iMediterranean regions of Africa and Australia. 

The apples, pears and peaches are the typical fruits of the 
deciduous forest regions and are produced in abrmdance by the 
U.S.A., Canada. Southern Australia, New Zealand, U.K. and the 
north-western countries of Europe. Besides, peaches, apricots, 
figs, almonds and lemons are the other important fruits of the 
temperate regions. 

OTHER FOOD CROPS AND DRUGS 

SUGAR — ^After cereals sugar is the most important and 
most widely used food product of the world. Sugar is derived 
from various sources such as the sugarcane, the sugar-beet, the 
maple, the date pahn, the palrajTa palm, the cocoanut palm, etc. 
But sugar on a commercial scale is mainly obtamed from two 
sources — (i) the sugarcane and (i) the sugar-beet. 

SUGARCANE — Sugarcane is at present the chief source 
of sugar. It contributes' as much as 60 per cent of the world’s 
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total prodnction of sugar Sugar I3 denved from the Juice of the 
Btema of the sugarcane The stems after bemg crushed, and the 
leaves are used as fuel and also in the making of cheaper grades 
of japer The hi product m the refining of sugar from cone juice 
IS the molasses uhich can be n*ed for the manufacture of power 
rlcohol, mm, agricultural manure and road making materials 
Sugarcane is a product of the tropical and sub tropical 
regions It is perennial , the stalks are cut annually but the roots 
grow new stalks eveiy yeat for a period of 3 to f years Sugar* 
cane grows well on rich well drained porous or alluvial soils It 
requires high tempeiature ranging from 60* to 80®F and abun 
dant rainfall varying from 40' to 70* inches annually The 
nearness to the sea of the sugarcane proilucing regions is beneficial 
and it 13 for this reason islands and coastal areas of the tropical 
and temperate regions arc considered uleal for its succesaful culti 
ration Based on the normal world production the relative posi 
tion of the prmcipal cone sugar producing countries of the world 


usuaQy comes 

up as follows — 



Oountnu 

Ptr ««l 

CovTtinu 

Per c«nt 

India 

— 10 

The Philippines 

— 7 

Cuba 

— 16 

Hawaii 

— e 

Java 

— 8 

Formosa 

— 0 

Brazil 

— 7 

Others 

~ 31 
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It -will be evident from the above table that India is the 
world’s largest prodncer of cane-sugar, the middle and upper 
parts of the Gangetic plain being the largest producer. Other 
important producing countries are the West Indies, Mexico, 
Brazil, the South-eastern States of the U.S.A., Guianas, Argentina 
and Peru in Ameiica ; Mauritius and Natal in Africa ; Queensland 
in Australia ; Indonesia, French Indo-China, Formosa, the Phili- 
ppines and Thailand in Asia. Sugar holds a significant position 
in the national economy of Java. 

The economic development of Cuba depends to a great extent 
on the successful cultivation of sugarcane. Cuba alone supplies 
one-third of the world’s total requirement. Consequently, huge 
capital has been invested in this industry and vast areas have 
been devoted for the cultivation of sugarcane crop. 

Though India leads in the matter of production of cane- 
sugar, her contribution to the export trade of the world is almost 
nil, the whole output being consumed locally. The most impor- 
tant cane-sugar exporting countries of the world are Cuba, Java, 
Hawaii, Mauritius, the Philippines, Peru and Mexico. The chief 
importers of cane-sugar are the United Kingdom, other European 
countries, and the United States followed by Japan, Canada and 
Pakistan. 

SUGAE-BEET — Sugar beet yields as much as 40 per cent 
of the world’s total output of sugar. Sugar is obtained from the 
juice of the root of the sugar-beet. The refuse known as the 
beet-pulp is used as cattle-food. 

The sugar-beet is a temperate crop. It is grown as an annual 
plant. It thrives best in well-drained, lichand heavily-manured 
soil. It requires moderate rainfall varying from 16" to 40" inches 
and moderate temperatme ranging from 40° to 60°P. for its 
successful cultivation. Bright sunshine is conducive to the 
growth of sugar-beet and hence its cultivation in comparatively 
high latitude gives satisfactory yield. Continental climate, 
however, is ideal if there is adequate rainfall. 

Taking into consideration the average normal output, the 
relative position of the important beet-sugar producing countries 
of the world may be stated as follows : — 
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Cortninti Per cent Counines Per etni 

U5SR — 21 France — 10 

Gorm'iny — 15 UK 6 

USA — 13 Czechoslovakia — 6 

Others — 30 


The continental countries of Europe and the U S~A are the 
chief sources of supply USSR being the largest sugar beet 
pnxlncer in the world contributes nearly one fourth of the world a 
total output of beet sugar The other important producing coun 
tries are Poland Isorth Italy Holland Belgium Spam Rumania 
and Hungary 

Beet sngar la mainly prodnced for homo consumption and aa 
such tl ere is no significant world trade m beet sugar The little 
that IS exported is contribute<l by Gennarj Czechoslovakia 
Poland and Russia 'Uid the chief importing country is the United 
Kingdom 

AUhongb much inferior to cane sugar so extensivelj was 
sugar beet cultivate I before the world war of 1014 tl at beet sugar 
oi-counled for as much ns 40®* of the world s total output of sugar 
But in course of the next five yeara its production gradoallv 
dechned and finally came down to 25®^ only Upto 1914 Germany 
heade<l the list of sugar beet producers and c\en upto the second 
world war her supply of beet sugar amounted to 20®* of the 
worlds total sugar requirement Russia is now the leading 
producer of sugar beet and her contribution to the world market 
13 about one fourth of the total supply Formerly Great Britain 
was tho leading importer of beet sugar from Germany and France, 
but the iroixntation has now been pracUcally stopped by imposing 
heavy imixirt duty with a view to safeguarding colonial interests 
m the production of cane sugar 

A COMP\RATIVE STUDY OF SUGARCAlsP AND 
SUGAR.BEFT 

SUGAR CANE SUGAR BEET 

1 A tropical crop 1 A temperate crop 

2 A perennial crop tho 2 An annual crop 

root stalk throwing up 3 Sugar from the root of 
new shoots from 3 to 5 tho sugar beet 

4 Well-drainotl heavily 

3 Sugar from the stalk of minuted loamy soil 

the sugar cane njeaj 
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SUGASCANE 

4. Well-drained, porous soil 
ideal. 

5. Abundant rainfall (40" to 
70") and "warm tempera- 
ture (60° to 80 °F.) re- 
quired. 

6. Nearness to the sea bene- 
ficial. 

7. Abundant supply of 
cheap labour essential. 

8. Yield per acre greater. 

9. Cultivation not difficult. 

10. Production of sugar easy 
and less expensive. 

11. Machinery not greatly 
used. 


SUGAR.BEET 

6. Moderate rainfall (15" 
to 40") and moderate 
temperatme (40° to 
60 °F.) required. 

6. Nearness to the sea not 
required. 

7. Adequate supply of train- 
ed labour required. 

8. Yield per acre not so 

great. 

9. Careful cultivation and 
great attention largely 
required. 

10. Production of sugar highly 
technical and expensive. 

11. Elaborate machinery 
largely used. 


TOBACCO— Tobacco is prepared from the dried and cured 
leaves of the tobacco plants. It is principally used for smoking, 
chev'ing and such other purposes for its stimulating and narcotic 
properties. It is also used in medicine and in making insecticides 
for the protection of plants and animals. 



Tobacco Regions of the World 
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Tobacco Is a tropical plant principally but it has a wide range 
of climatic conditioria, for nhich it can be groini both ir* the tcm* 
pcrate and tropical regions But the qoahty of tho tobacco pro- 
duced larica greatly according to the nature of tho soil and cli- 
mate For its Bucoess/ul cultivation hoirercr, the soil should be 
well drained, and rich m lime and potash Tobacco is a very ex- 
hausting crop 80 tliat the tobacco lands are to be systematically 
manured to jield large trops Tlie only cUniatto limitation as to 
its cultivation is that tiie tobacco plant cannot withstand frosts 
One important economio factor which largely determines the pro 
duetion and cultivation of tobacco on a commercial scale is tho 
availability of an abundant supply of cheap labour 

The USA IS tlie largest pr^ucer of tobacco m the world, 
contributing nearly SO®^ of the world’s total output India, China 
and Bussia are next m importance Tho other important pro- 
ducers are Brazil, West Indies Argentina and Canada m America ; 
Japan, Indonesia, India, Pakistan, Malaya and the Phihprines in 
Asia Italj Greece Turkey, Bulgaria. Germany, Franco ond 
Rvmgoty u\ Futope , aud Algeria, Rhodesia and Nayasaland m 
A&ica Of all the producers Cuba is well noted for the quality 
of its cigars which are known as the Havana cigars after the name 
of the port of their export The relative position of the diQercnt 
countries m the production of tobacco m 1951 was aafoUowa — 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF TOBACCO 


(Excluding U S S R ) = 3,180 000 Mctnc Tons 


Counlrxa Per cent 
USA 33 2 

Indian Union 7 2 
Brazil .. 3 7 

Turkey . 2 fl 


Countries 

Pakistan 

Greuce 

Others 


Per cent 
.. 21 
- 20 
.. 492 


Tobacco occupies an important place m the list of commodi 
ties entering into mtcmatioiial trade of the world The chief 
exportmg countries of tobacco are the U5 A , Cuba. Indonesia, 
Brazil, Bulgaria and Turkey The chief importers are the coun- 
tries of North western Europe, especially the United Kmgdom 
Germany and France ’ 

India mcludmg Pakistan produces nearly 10% of the world’s 

total output of tobacco Most of the tobacco produced is consumed 
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locally and very little is left for exi^ort to Great Britain, Japan, 
Aden, - Germany, Holland, France, Hongkong, Malaya, Straits 
Settlements, etc. 

CINCHONA — Cinchona is highly valued for its medicinal 
uses. The barks of the cinchona trees yield extracts, the best 
knovn of which is quinine, an effective medicine for malaria. 

Cinchona is a topical tropical tree. It grows in mountainous 
regions at an altitude from 3,000 to 6,000 feet above sea level. 
The best climatic conditions favourable for its grovi;h are a fairly 
high temperature, an abundant rainfall and plenty of simshine. 

Java is the most important producer producing over 90% of 
the world’s total. Ceylon, Indian, Union, Colombia and Peru are the 
other important producers. The United Elingdom is its chief importer. 

OPIUM — Opium is a powerful narcotic prepared from the 
juice of a cultivated species of poppy. Opium is chiefly used as 
a stimulant. It is also used in the preparation of medicines. 

The poppy plant grows both in the tropical and temjierate 
ch'mates. The temperate plant, however, does not produce opium. 

The chief opium-producing countries are Indian Union, China, 
’Iran, Turkey and Arabia. Indian Union is the largest producer of 
opium. Opium is largely consumed in recent times by Mahommedan 
countries. The European countries, particularly the United 
Kingdom, import a fairly big amount of opium for manufacture 
of medicines. The chief exporting countries aie Indian Union and 
Turkey. 

SPICES — Spices are highly valued for their flavom'ing pro- 
perties and medicinal uses. Most of the spices such as pepper, 
ginger, cloves, cinnamon, cardamom, etc., are the products of the 
tropical regions. Generally speaking, abundant rainfall and high 
temperature are the favourmg climatic conditions for the success- 
ful production of almost aU of them. 

CHILLIES are largely produced in Central America, West • 
Indies and the equatorial regions of Asia, Africa and South America. 

PEPPER is the berry or finit of a climbing plant native to 
South-eastern Asia. Peppers are chiefly of iwo varieties — (i) 
black pepper and (ii) white pepper. Black pepper consists of the 
fruits dried in the sun. White pepper consists of the frnits with 
the outer skins removed. The principal pepj)er-producing coim- 
tries are Indonesia, Thailand, Malaya, French Indo-China and 
South India. 
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GI^GEU ja tlie sun dried underground root of a j>Lnnt, also 
a natire of South-eastern A«ia It is fold both fresh and sun 
dried in the worlds market The chief producing countries are 
the ^Yest Indies, Indonesia, India raUstan, China, Indo China and 
British West Africa The U K. is the chief importing coimlrj 

CLOVES are the dried nnopcned buds of a small tropical 
tree They grow best in and Fcmba which contnbute 

more than '0 per cent of the world’s total. Other important pro 
ducing countries are Penang, Indonesia, the West Indies, South 
India and Jlauntius 

CI^^A3IO^ IS .the dned bark of a small evergreen tree 
It 13 chieflj produted in Ceylon, Indonesia Mest Indies, South 
India and Brazil 

CARDAMOMS arc the most highly valued of Indian spices 
They are largely produced in South India and exported to 
Europe 

NDTMEGS are the fruits of trees which are grown m West 
Indies and Indonesia Besides all these spices, there are many 
other mmor spices such as coriander, I'aniUa, mustard, etc 
^Although the tropical region i» the home of spices, the temperats 
region couLtries also xroduce a few of them such as mustard, 
coriander, etc 

FIBRE CROPS 

Man’s clothmgs are mainly derived from vegetable fibres 
Euth as Cotton, Jute, Flax and Hemp Vegetable fibres are more 
or less woolly products possesamg eUsticily and can bo easOy spun 
into threads, yams or roiies For all these, they are extensively 
used for the manufacture of textiles, cordages, upholsters and 
baskets as well as for paper making Vegetable fibres may be 
broadly classified mto tuo mam groups according to their clima- 
tic requiiemcnls — (i) the tropical fibres such as cotton and ]ute 
and (u) the temperate fibres auch as flax and henixi Lut sutli 
classification is a mere ax>proximation, for some of them are 
grown m both the tropical and temperate regions The vegetable 
fibres may agam be classified mto four broad groups according 
to their use« — (i) Textile fibres such as cotton, flax, etc, (u) 
Cordage fibres such as jute, hemp, etc , (lu) Paper makmgfibres 
ench as jute, cotton, China grass etc . (iv) Baoket-making fibres 
euth os jute, cotton, cane, etc But such classification too is 
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luisleadiug, since some of them are used for seveial purposes. The 
textile fibres also can he classified as seed fibres, c.g. c-ottou, and 
bast fibies c.ff., jute, flax and hemp, on the basis of, their som-ces 
of origin. ^Secd fibres are those that are found in tufts enA'elop- 
ing the seeds and the bast fibres are those that are derived from 
the bark. 

COTTON — Cotton is a vooUy fibre obtained in tufts attach- 
ed to the seeds of a shrubby plant. It is the most important of 
all the vegetable fibres and is extensive^ used for the manufac- 
ture of textile goods. Cotton is also used in the manufacture 
of gas mantle, paper, cellulose, rayon etc. The seeds yield oil 
and oil-cake. The oil is used as lubricant and the cake as a food 
for the cattle and also as a fertiliser. 

According to fineness, length, lustre, colour, smoothness and 
durability cotton can be <ii\’ided into /oar classes — (i) Sea Island 
Cotton, (2) Upland Colton, (3) Egyptian Cotton, and (d) Indian 
Cotton. 

(1) Sea Island Cotton. — ^This is the finest cotton and the fibre 
is finer, longer (more than IJ® long), more lustrous and durable 
than that of other varieties. This type of cotton is abimdautly 
grown in the West Indies and that is why it is called Sea Island 
cotton. It also grows in the U.S.A,, Egypt and Sudan. It is used 
in spinning the best and finest yams. 

(2) Upland Cotton. — It is produced in aU the cotton producing 
cormtries of the world and the length of its fibre ranges between 
Y and 1 Y- If Is of medium quality and fineness and is the most 
widely used of all varieties. 

(3) Egyptian Cotton. — ^Thc fibre of this tj’pe of cotton becomes 
more than long- Egyjrtian cotton is most valuable because 
it is well adapted to mixing with silk. It is highly lustrous and 
it dyes well. The U.S.A., Russia, Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika 
are noted for the production of this t3q)e of cotton. 

(4) Indian Cotton. — It is of very inferior quahty. It is coarse 

and short-=:tapled, the length not exceeding It is 

considerably grorm in Indian Union and China and i.s chiefly used 
in the manufacture of cheap grade goods. 

Cotton is essentially a tropical and sub-tropical crop. The 
cotton plant grows best on rich light, well-drained loamj* sods. 
The soil must be capable of retaining moisture and it is this cha- 
racteristic which renders the sticky “black soil” so smtable for 
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cotton cultivation Presence of kmein the soil is beneficial The 
plant requires plenty of moisture m the growing season until the 
flowers are formed and then a dry sunny period antil tho bolls 
ripen and burst and the cotton cm be gathered ' The cotton plant 
thrives m regions with moderate ramfall ranging from 16' to 40' 
inches and moderately high temperature varying from 50® to 
'■0*F Rost or excessive rainfall 13 very harmful to cotton Sea 
breezes are ideal for better tyT* of cotton cultivation One im 
portant economic factor determining tho distribution of cotton 
cultivation is the plentiful supply of cheap Labour for planting 
hoemg and picking 

The relatiie position of the different cotton produemg coun 
tries of the w orld is given ui the following table — 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF COTTON 


(Lxc!udingUSSR)in 1051 

— 6 830 000 Metric Tons* 

C0lin(TH9 

Ptr tint 

Cban/n 4 

Ptr cent 

U5A 

481 

Egypt 

53 

Indian Umon 

100 

Brazil 

51 

Chuia 

05 

Pakistan 

41 



Others 

17 9 

NORMAL WORLD PRODUCTION Oi COTTON 

Covi^nes 

Per cent 

Counlna* 

Ptr cent 

USA 

44 

Egypt 

6 

India & Pakistan 

17 

Brazil 

5 

China 

11 

Others 

8 

Russia 

9 





Total 

100 

AJfFRJCA— The USA leads oier all 

other countries 


of the world m cotton production Tho important proilncmg 
regions m the U 8 A are Taxas JLssissippi Arkansas, Alabama 
Georgia OUahama North and South Carolina, Lonsiana and 
Tennessee Tlie vast area extending from latitude 37° N on 
tlm north to 31® N on the south extending over all these states 
does not cxpenenco snowfall for more tlian 200 days, nor is there 
rainfall m excess of 15* to 20' a year Moreover m these regions 
• UnitedbsUODS EUtlatlcalTear Boob, 1953 
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severe cold has considerably lessened the troubles arising from 
insects. Besides the U.S.A., other important American producers 
are Brazil, Peru, Mexico and North Argentina. 

ASIA — ^Ihdia including Pakistan produces large quantities 
of short-stapled cotton and ranlcs second in the list of the vorld’s 
producers. Most of the Indian cotton grows in the black soil 
region of the Deccan Peninsula. In Pakistan good quality cotton 
like that df America is at present being produced in Sind and West 
Pimjab from improved quality of seeds with the aid of irrigation. 
China is the third largest producer of cotton arid most of her 
production is used internally. Other important Asiatic pro- 
ducers are Chosen (Korea), Turkey, Iran and Japan. 

EUROPE — ^Europe, though she consumes large amount of 
raw cotton, does not produce it sufficiently to meet even her domes- 
tic requirements. The U.S.S.R. is the only cotmtry of signifi- 
cance so far as her contribution to the world’s production is 



World Distribution of Cotton (dotted) and Jute (black) 


concerned. Besides D.S.S.R., other cotton-producing countries 
are Spain, Italy, Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania and Yugoslavia. 

AFRICA — ^Egypt is highly important for her qualitative 
output. In regard to the amount of yield per acre the Nile Valley 
of Egypt leads over all other countries of the world, and the success 
here is solely due to the aUuvimn carried by the Nile and the 
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imgation system provided by the tiver The Egyptian cotton is 
so superior in qnabty that similar cotton is bcmg attempted to be 
grown in other countries &om Egyptian seeds Other important 
producers are Anglo Egj’ptian Sudan, Uganda, Tanganyika, and 
the Union of South Africa 

The U SA contributes more than 60 per cent of the 
world’s total exports Her cotton is exported principally to the 
UK-, Japan and rhma The principal cotton port? arc New 
Orleans and Galveston India including Pakistan follows the 
USA in the export trade of cotton She exports to Japan, 
Chma the U K and Germany Japan takes over 60 per cent of 
her exports Bombay is the chief cotton port of Indian Union 
Other important exporting countnea are Egypt, Braxil, Peru, 
Uganda, Anglo Egyptian Sudan, etc 

Japan leads so far as the import trade of raw cotton is con- 
cerned The U K ranks second in the list of the importing 
countnea Other important importing countnea are Germany, 
France and Italy 

The present position of the countries forming the British 
Commonwealth of Nations cannot be regarded as self sufficient m 
regard to cotton although the sum total of their production amounts 
to nearly one-third of the world’s total ontpot m new of the fact 
that their domestic production falls far short of the internal 
requirements The United Emgdom’s demand for cotton is mostly 
supplied by Indian Union Pakistan, Anglo Egyptian Sudan, and 
Uganda , but the supply being of inferior quality it la not 


very much favoured in Lnocasbiro where it is mostly used m the 
manufacture of inferior textiles for export purposes Hence, 
to meet mtemal requiremcots fbo United Kingdom Jiae to rely on 
supphes of Bupenot quahty cotton from America and Egypt 

JUTE — Jut© IS the most important of all the bast fibres of 
the world It is one of the cheapest fibres It is used for the 
manufacture of cordages and all sorts of coarse fabrics such as 
sackmgs, canvas, tarpaulms and carpets It is also used for the 
manufacture of brown paper Jnt© can be dyed easfly but it 
cannot be bleached satisfactorily The fibre is euscoptible to the 
action of water and undci^oea rapid deterioration 

Jute 18 essentially a tropical crop and thnvia best in allu- 
^ son Jute cultivation rcqoires plain, level land and water- 
logging IS beneficial. High temperatnro rangmg from 80® to 
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100° F. and heavy rainfall varying between 80" and 100" inches 
are ideal. Jute is a very exhausting crop and unless the fertility 
of the soil is renewed gratis by nature, it cannot be profitably 
grown. The yearly inundations of the lower Brahmaputra and 
the Gangetic plains in India renew their fertility for which jute 
can be cultivated cheaply in these regions. Jute cultivation re- 
quires an abundant supply of cheap laboiu-, as in cotton cultivation. 

UNDH^IDED INDIA — Particularly the provinces of East and 
West Bengal, Bihar and Assam — grows almost the whole of the 
world supply of Jute. East Bengal — ^rather East Pakistan — is 
the richest region so far as the production of jute is concerned, 
accounting for as much as70%of the total production of undivided 
India ; but in spite of this high percentage of production it is a 
pity that almost aU the jute mfils are situated in Indian Union. 
Ceylon, Taiwan, Malaya, French Indo-China, Japan, Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and West Africa are the other important producers. 

India including Pakisan is the chief exporting country of 
jute. Calcutta and Chittagong are the two important ports of 
Indian Union and Pakistan respectively handling most of the 
export trade in jute. The chief importing countries are the United 
Kingdom, Germany, the U.S.A., Canada, Argentina, Australia, 
Japan, France and Italy. 


A COJIPARATIVE STUDY OF COTTON AND JUTE 
COTTON JUTE 


1. Mainly a textile fibre. 

2. Essentially a seed fibre. 

3. Both a tropical and sub- 
tropical crop. 

4. Well-drained, fertile, 
loamy soil ideal. 

6. Moderate ramfall (16" 
to 40") and moderately 
high temperature (60° to 
70°F) required. 

6. Water-logging harmful. 

7. Sea-breeze ideal for 
better crops. 

8. Abundant supply of cheap 
la hour essential. 


1. Mainly a cordage fibre. 

2. Essentially a bast fibre. 

3. Essentially a tropical 
crop. 

4. Plain, level, alluvial soil 
ideal. 

6. abundant rainfall (80"- 
to 100") and high tempe- 
rature (80° to 100°F) 
required. 

6. Water-loggmg beneficial. 

7. Sea-breeze not a require- 
ment for better crops. 

8. Abundant supply of 
cheap labour essential. 
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IXAS—Flat 13 derived from the bast of plants groini in 
the temperate regions After cotton and wool it is the most wn- 
portent teitile raw matewal of the world. The fiax fibre is soft, 
flexible and lustrons and more durable than cotton The finest 
quahty makes Imen, the coarser qnahties twines, canvas and tar- 
pauhns The seeds known as hnscedfl yield oil which is largely 
used in the manufacture of paints and varnishes The cakes 
after extraction of oil are used as cattle fodder It la interest 
ing to note that the same plant dots not yield both fibre and 
seed The flax plant which yields the best fibre is grown In the 
temperate regions whereas the plant which yields the seeds is a 
native of the tropical regions 

Flax has a wide range of chmatio conditions and grows both 
in the tropical and temperate regions For its successful culli 
valion the soil should be well dramed, level and fertile It is a 
very exhausting crop and hence is usually grown os a rotation 
crop Cool, temperate climate ranging from 35^ to and 

moderate rainfall varying from 16' to SO' inches are ideal for 
Its growth The flax cultivation also requires an abundant supply 
of cheap labour 

The most important flax producing countries are Russia, 
Poland the Raltio States, i^aoce, Belgium, Eolland, Germany, 
Koith Italy and Ireland In India, Argentina ond the U B.A , 
the plant is grown for Eceds 

International trade m flax is not great The chief export 
mg countries are the Baltic States, Russia, France and Holland 
and the importmg countnes arc Belgium, the U K , Germany 
and Japan. 

H EMP — ^Like flax, hemp is also a bast fibre It is prmci* 
pally used for the manufacture of ropes, twmee, canvas and 
tarpaulins For yielding of fibre it is best grown jn the tern 
perate regions In the tropica it is grown for yielding various 
narcotics and drugs as well as oil seeds 

When grown as a fibre crop, hemp requires more or less 
the identical soil and climatic conditions like flax for its success 
ful growth. For best yield the soil would be well drained, fertile 
and level, and temperature and rainlall as moderate as those for 
flax 

There ate different varieties of hemp, chief of which are 
miniU hemp uid usal hemp Manila hemp la ptmeipally poem 
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in tlie Phflippine Islands and is chiefly used for the manufac- 
ture of ship’s ropes and cordages. Sisal hemp is a native of the 
tropical climatic regions and is chiefly grown in Memco, Central 
America, West Indies, East Africa and Madagascar. 

The principal hemp-producing countries are Russia, Italy, 
Poland, Hxmgary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Ohma, Korea and Japan, 

Besides these, as fibre, the hemp grown in Madras and Bombay 
— generally known as Deccan Hemp — ^is also important. It is 
harder, more lustrous, and more durable than jute and the cordage 
made of it is more in demand than that made of jute. 

Nest in importance comes the fibre produced from Chioa- 
grass and cocoanut. In Central China the fibre from China-grass 
is used in the making of textiles and various kinds of threads, 
laces, etc. Cocoanut is a tropical crop and its fibre is used in 
making ropes and cordage, door mats, mattresses, etc. 

OTHER INDUSTRIAL CROPS 

RUBBER — ^Rubber is prepared from the latex (juice) of 
various wild and cultivated trees of the equatorial regions. To 
yield rubber of commerce, the latex rmdergoes the process of 
vulcanisation in which sulphur is added to it in order to impart 
the desired consistency of elasticity. Rubber has varied uses. 
Its extensive use is in the manufacture of automobiles in making 
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of tyres, tubes, etc It is also -widely used in the manufiicture 
of ein^cal electncal and sportmg goods In the mokong of 
waterproofs and ink-crascrs which were its early uses, tho 
demand for rubber is also gicat 

There are mamly two \anetiefl of rubber — -wild rubber and 
plantation rubber Wild robber w obtained from trees growing 
wild in the foists of the tropical and equatonal regions Plant- 
ation rubber is obtained from the coltiiated trees Wild robber 
trees grow in the dense forests of the Congo and Amazon basins 
but these forests are far away from tho sea coast and to collect 
rubber therefrom is eitremcly difficult and hazardous Formerly 
-wild rubber supphed the bnlk of lb© world s demand but m recent 
times plantation rubber contributes more than 90 per cent of the 
worlds total supply More than 96 per cent of rubber comes 
from Para and Ceara trees the rest bemg obtained from other 
-varieties of robber trees 

Eabber trees tbnre best in well drained, fertile loamy sod 
The treee require great heat, nearly 100*F throughout the year 
and an evenly distributed heavy rainfall varying from 100' to 
160* inches One important economic factor which limits their 
cultivation to densely populated regions is an abundant supply of 
cheap labour Rubber trees do not live long without water and, 
therrfore, ram water is equally essential for each tree It is for 
tlua reason that elopes of the hills which obstruct monsoon wmd 
suit better thsn plains for robber cultivation since m such slopes 
ramfall is more profuse and the water can easily be dramed out 
The tropics and the equatorzal forest regions are the chief 
sources of supply of rubber The most important rubber pro- 
duemg countries are Malaya, Indonesia, Ceylon, Indian Union, 
Indo Chma, Burma and Thailand in Asia , Brazil Colombia, 
Venezuela, West Indies and Mexico m America , and the Congo 
basin in Africa Bntisb Malaya and Indonesia contribute over 
80 per cent of the world’s supply In 1951 the total -world 
production of crude natural robber was 1 910,000 metric tons 
of which Malaya and Ihdonceia accounted for 615,100 and 
818,100 metric tons respectively Rubber plantation is now being 
earned on m Ncarth Queensland, Fizi, tho Philippmes and m 
some places of Russia 

The relative position of the diffoent countries of the world 
m the production of rubber m 1951 -was as follows — 
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WORLD PRODUCTION OF RUBBER 
Countries Per cent Countries Per cent 


Indcnesia . . 42* 8 

Malaya ... 32‘2 

Thailand . . 5*8 


Ceylon 

.. 5*6 

Brazil 

.. 1*1 

Others 

.. 12*5 


Rubber has an extensive \7orld trade. The chief importing 
countries are the U.S.A., the U.K., Germany, France, Japan, 
Russia and Canada. The U.S.A. alone imports more than half 
of the -world’s production of rubber. The chief exporting coun- 
tries are Malaj’^a., Indonesia, Indian Union, Ceylon, Indo-China and 
Brazil. 

SYNTHETIC RUBBER — The steadily increasing demand 
for rubber has inspired coimtries like Great Britain, Germany, 
Russia, U.S.A., Canada and Japan to produce it synthetically. 
There are numerous methods of preparing synthetic rubber. The 
American synthetic rubber “Duprene” and German synthetic 
rubber “Buna" are, for certain specific purposes, superior to 
natural rubber. The chief source of German synthetic rubber 
“Buna” is the simple “butadiene” manufactmred from calcium 
carbide as starting point. The production in 1951 -was 930,000 
metric tons. The relative position of the different countries of 
the -world in the production of synthetic rubber in 1951 was as 
foUo-ws ; — 

{In thousand, Metric tons) 

Countries Production Countries Production 

U.S.A. .. 858*7 Germany. 0*9 

Canada ... 63*3 Others. 7*1 


The starting material of Russian synthetic rubber is alcohol. 
In 1935 about 25,000 tons -were manufactured. The basis of 
American sjmthetic rubber “Duprene” and “Nuprene” is acety- 
lene. Another synthetic product "Chemigum”, derived firom 
petroleum -wastes, is produced in the United States and is claimed 
to be equal to the natural rubber. In Japan synthetic rubber is 
produced from soyabeans and Great Britain prepares it from 
coal. It has been found after research that Iraqi petrol contains 
certain ingredients from which it is possible to produce rubber. 

The production and consumption of natural and synthetic 
rubber in 1950 and 1951 were as follows : — 
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( Jn talh Urns ) 

PSO DUCTJON CONSUMPTION 


1050 

lOal 

1030 

1951 

Natural Rubber 18 8 

19 0 

17 3 

16 6 

Synthetic 6 4 

03 

60 

0 1 

Total 24 2 

28 3 

23 2 

24 7 


OIL-SEEDS— Oil seeds are the cbicf sources of all rege- 
table oils TJie vegetable oils have vaned u«cs Some are used 
for edible purposes some for lubncalion, some for making soaps 
and perfumeries, some for Ighting parpo«cfl, some for famishes 
and pamts, some for candles and some for medicinal purposes 
Oil cakes are also valuable as they aie largelj ii<c(i os a cattle- 
fodder or as a msnure 

Oilseeds might be classified into three brwd classes— 
(i) those yieldmg sobd fats such as copm and mahua seeds , 
(h) those yielding non drying and ecmi drying oils such ns obve, 
cotton seed castor seed, groundnut, sesasium and soyobcans , 
and (m) those yielding drying oils such as linseed 

COPRA-^pta 18 ibe dned kerne! of the cocoanut pabn 
The oil &om copra is used for the manulacture of edible oil, mar 
ganne, and soaps Phibppmes, Indoncsui, Ceylon, Malaya, 
Southern India, other Pacific Islands and West Africa are the 
chief Kjurces of supply 

MAHUA SEED— The oil from the xnobua seed is used as 
vegetable ghee and for other edible purposes India has mono- 
poly of supply 

OUVE — Obve IS a p-oduct of the McdifcrraBean of 
climatic regions The oil is chiefly used for making table oil, 
soaps and perfumeries The chief producing countries are 
Erance, Italy, Spam, Portugal, Turkey, Greece, North Africa 
and Cabfonua 

COniON SEED — ^The oil is used for edible purposes and 
also for making candles Tbe od cakes are used as f^der and 
fertiliser The chief produemg countries are the D S A , India, 
Pak^an, JE^ypi, Cfcma, tie Anglo Egyptian Sadsa and Brazil 
Great Britam, Denmark, andBelgnun are the prmcipal importers 

CASTOR SEED — The oil is used for Jubricatmg as ^ell as 
soap making purposes It is also used for the mokmg of medi- 
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cines. India is the chief source of supply. China, Brazil and the 
East Indies are also large producers. 

GROUNDNUT — ^The oil obtained from it is largely used for 
making cooking oils and soaps. China, India, French West- 
Africa, U.S.A., and Indonesia are the chief sources of supply. 
The principal exporters are Indian Union and French West Africa, 
and the European countries are the chief importers. 

SESAMUM — The oil is used for edible and soap-maldng 
purposes. It is also used in making perfumeries. HExico, India, 
Pakistan and China are the chief sources of supply. Italy, Arabia, 
Ceylon and Bmma are the principal importing countries. 

SOYABEANS — Soyabeans hare come into great promi- 
nence in recent times. They have great food value. The oil, 
however, is used for edible purposes. It is also used for making 
soap, candles and varnishes. China, .Korea, Manchukuo and 
Japan ‘are the principal producing countries. 

RAPE, MUSTARD — Mustard is divided into two classes — 
white and red. The oil is used in cooking and the oil-cake as 
cattle fodder. Indian Union, Pakistan and Burma are the princi- 
pal sources of supply. 

LINSEED — ^Linseed is obtained from the flax plants. The 
oil is chiefly used in the manufacture of paints and varnishes 
and the oil-cake as cattle fodder and fertiliser. The oil when 
treated with sulphur forms what is called linoleum. Linoleum 
has replaced rubber in many places for its water resisting pro- 
perties. The chief linseed producing countries are Argentina, 
Russia, India and the U.S.A. 



C5HAPTEB. VI 
COMMODITlES^{CDn<i ) 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS 

INTRODUCTION— Animal kingdom like agriculture, pro- 
vides food and clothing to the people and raw materials to the 
manufacturing industries of a country Animals ore also reared 
for their valuable services as beasts of burden or transportation 
agents The type of animals m a particular region largely depends 
upon climatic conditions and vegetation life of that region Am 
mala provide food m the shape of meat, fish and dairy produce 
The clothing materials are provided m the shape of wool ond silk, 
and the other industrial raw materials m the shape of hides and 
ekms bone mannree, horns and hoofs etc 

Eveiywhere great attention is now being paid to stock- 
eeating and the maintenance and grouth of the animal race, since 
many e«Ecntial necessities are met fiom the animal kingdom 
Among domestic animals cow goat, bolfalo sheep and pig are 
most important and their proper rearmg requires adequate pasture 
lands With the gradual ucreaso of the commercial value of 
animal products the importance of the world s grazing grounds 
13 now being thought of from the commercial pomt of view 
The commercial grazmg areas of the world lie in the temperate 
grassland and the tropical savanna regions 

GRAZING AREAS OF THE TE5IPERATE ZONE— These 
comprise the northern and western part of the USjV , the 
ptaincs of Canada northern part of Mexico , Argentina, 
Uruguay Brazil and Southera Chile in South America , the 
highlands of the south eastern, and the Mediterranean regions 
of Western Austraha , New Zealand , and the Veld of South 
Africa 

As grazmg ground Western America is considered best Next 
m order of importanco come the Pampas of Argentma and the 
wet regions of the Andes Moimtain range 

In the eastern hemisphere Anstiaha and New Zealand occupy 
the leadmg position so far as stock rearing is concerned Of these 
two New Zealand s position is deadedly better and its significant 
development m stock rearmg on a commercial scale is dne to 
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moderate rainfall throughout the year, prolific growth of high 
quality grass, communication facilities, vast level grasslands, 
mild climate and the improved method of stock-rearing. 

TROPICAL GRAZING AREAS — These include the Savaima 
and Parkland .of Africa ; the “Chako” grasslands of North Argen- 
tina, the Campos and Lanos of South America ; and the Savanna 
of Australia. Excessive rainfall, severe heat and cold, undeve- 
loped transport system, pestilence, etc. have however stood in 
the way of improvement of these grazing grounds. The Austra- 
lian Savanna is, however, an exception where for the enterprise 
of the white settlers, production of animal products by scientific 
methods, steps taken by the government for the prevention of 
animal diseases and well-developed transport the stock-rearing 
on commercial scale has attained a great success. 

The products derived from the animal kingdom can be classi- 
fied in the following manner : — 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


Pood-stuffs e.g,. Textile raw materials. Industrial raw 
Meat, Fish and e.g,, Wool and Silk, materials, 6.(7., Hides 
Dairy produce. and Skins, etc. 

FOOD-STUFI.S 

MEAT — Meat is an essential food-stuff of the people of the 
temperate regions. To the people of the tropical regions meat is 
more a luxury food than a requirement. Of the meats common- 
ly used, beef, mutton, ham and bacon are most important. 

BEEF — ^Beef is obtaiiied from cattle which can be reared in 
a wide range of climatic conditions. The best beef-cattle, how- 
ever, are reared in regions with cool, dry, temperate climate. 
Beef-cattle are hardy and can thrive on poor grasslands. The 
chief beef-cattle rearing regions are distributed as follows : — 

EUROPE — Almost all the countries of Europe rear beef- 
cattle for meat, but the production of beef is not sufficient to meet 
their requirements. 

AMERICA — The U.S.A., Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, 
Chile and a part of Brazil produce large quantities of beef. 
Argentina is a great exporter of meat in the world’s markets. 
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AUSTRALIA— Aastn^js, is also a largo prodnccr of Ijeef 

There is a considerable amomifc of irorld trade on beef The 
principal beef exporting eovmtnea are Argentina, Australia, Kew 
Zealand and Uruguay The duef importing countries are the 
United Kingdom Germany, Italy and Belgium, the United Kingdom 
being the biggest importer 

mutton — A liitton 13 obtained from sheep The sheep 
reared for mutton purposes require cool, damp, temi>erat« climatic 
conditions and rich pasturage 

The prmcipal mutton producing countries are New Zealand, 
Australia, Argentina, Uruguay, USjL, and South Africa 

The chief exporting countries are New Zealand, U , 
Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, Australia and South Africa In tho 
export trade New Zealand leads over all other countries ex- 
porting nearly 60% of the total output The chief importers are 
the United I^agdom, Germany and Italy 

HA3I AND BACON— Bacon and ham are obtamed from 
pigs Pigs can be reare^l m a wide range of climatic conditions 
China, tlio USA, New Zealand, Argentina, Russia Germany, 
Brazil, Poland and Denmark are the chief pig rearmg countries 
of the world 

The USA, Denmark Holland and Poland are the chief 
exporting countries The Uuted Kingdom and Italy are the 
leading importers In import and export trade tho Umted King 
domand USA respectively lead oier other countries 

FISH — Fish is an important article of food of the people 
Formerly fishing mdustry was of local impottanco, smeo most of 
tho catches were consumed locally But due to the improvements 
m transportation services, cold atoroge systems, and caniung and 
tinning of fish, fishing has become an important industry of mter- 
national significance 

Fish are derived ptmcipally from two sources — (i) Freth 
icaier and (u) Sea-tcaier Freshwater fish is found in nvers, 
lakes, ponds and tanks and is mostly used for local consumption, 
there bemg very httle hade Sea water fish is important so far 
as international trade is concerned Sea water live at various 
depths of the sea 

Ail the unporfant fishing groun* of the world are located in 
the temperah zone, because temperate seas are more prolific than 
tropical seas In the temperate zone the areas where the coastline 
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cool temperate climate have favonred the development of her 
fishing industry. Under the influence of the -warm Atlantic 
current the sea here remains ice-free during the vhole of the year 
and this factor also has contributed a great deal towards the 
development of the fishing industry here. The principal catches 
are cod, herring, salmon, mackerel, etc. Uish and fish-products 
comprise more than 25 per cent of Norway’s total export 
value. Trondheim and Bergen are the tvo important fishing ports 
of Norway. 

(ii) The North Atlantic coast fisheries of North America : 
— The North Atlantic coast fisheries lie arctmd the coasts of New- 
foundland, Canada and the U.S.A., in a bread belt spreading 
from Labrador to New England. Erom Greenland flows southward 
the cold Labrador current by the eastern part of Newfoundland 
where it joins the warm Gnif stream. The combination of these 
two streanis near Newfoundland has made the shallow ofF-shore 
banks an important fishing grormd. The principal catches are cod, 
halibut, haddock, herring, hake and mackerel. The principal fish- 
ing ports are St. John, Montreal, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Portland 
and Boston. 

(iii) The North Pacific coast fisheries of North America : — 
The North Pacific coast fisheries extend from the Gulf of 
Alaska to the Californian coast. The principal catches are salmon, 
halibut, cod and herring. The North American Pacific coast is 
particularly famous for its falmon fisheries. The principal fishing 
ports are Sitkp, Prince Rupert, Victoria and Seattle. 

(iv) The Pacific coast fisheries of Japan : — ^The Japanese 
coast is one of the major fishing grormds of the world. Prom the 
Okhotosk Sea and the Berring Strait flow the cold Arctic current 
and jcin the warm Kureosiw o current flowing near the east coast, 
making thse eastern coast area of Japan a favourable spawning 
grormd. Hokkaido, Korea, Kirrile Islands and Sakhalin are the 
principal fishing centres of Japan. Japan is the leading producer 
and consumer of fish in the world. In the absence of farmyard 
manure, fish manure is largely used in the agricultural industry 
of Japan. The principal catches are sardines, yellowtail, bonitos, 
herrings, cods, salmon and tunny fish. 

(v) The Mediterranean coast fisheries : — ^The Mediterra- 
nean coast fisheries yield sardines, sprats and anchovies princi- 
pally. The countries interested in the Mediterranean fisheries are 
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France, Spin, Portugal and Italy Bordeaux is the chief can^ 
T'lntr and cxprtmg centre of sardines and anchovies 

Most of the fish caught is consumed locally and there is a 
Lttle intwnatjonal trade in fidi Norway is the pnncipal exporter 
followed bj Newfoundland and Canada The countries of Sontb* 
em Europe oie the principal importere The US^ exports 
canned salmon and France canned sardines to the United 
Kingdom 

Fishing industry is also important in many other regions 
7 he temperate eea coasts of AnsLralia New Zealand and the 
Union cf South Africa have important fishing inilustnes In the 
tropics fiahmg is not £o important Only in the coasts of Indo 
nesia and Northern Australia eome amount of commercial fishing 
13 pnctised With the improvement of techniques of curmg and 
preserrmg fish the tropical seas hold gteat iJomises of future 
dordc^iroent 

DAIRP PRODUCE— ilflk is the basis of all dairy ppc* 
ducts, such a« butter, cheese, condensed milk, powdered nulfc and 
fresh Mdh is obtained from various animals like ccfw, 
buffalo, goat, sheep, ass, reindeer etc . but that cf the cow and 
sheep IS important Dairy indnstiy depends eoley on climate 
Cool moist clima te is ideal for its racc^alul derelopment end is 
responsible fer restn'-tiog the wdostry to the ses ooest region 
of the temperate zone Nearness to the market is an important 
economic factor in dcterminmg its development on a commercial 
scale, 08 dairy products cannot te earned over long distances 
without detencration of their Recent improvements m 

refrigeration method have gieatly extended the markets for dairy 
products. 

Ihs chief areas of production are Denmark, Holland, Swit- 
zerland, British Isles, Fiance, Sweden, Belgium, Germany, North- 
ern Italy and the Baltic ctatesm Europe, the USA., and 
Canada m North America , Aigentina in ^uth America , south- 
eastern coastal legions of Australia , and New Zealand 

In spite of the fact the number of livestock of Tndia including 
Pakistan leads over that of any other Brngle country of the world 
her position in regard to the production of n.ilt is insignificant 
International trade in dany products is somewhat small 
Denmaik, Holland, New Zealand, Canada and Australia are the 
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chief exporting countries. The chief importers are the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Belgium and the U.S.A. 

TEXTILE EAW MATERIALS 

WOOIr-Wool is the most -widely used animal fibre and 
ranks next to cotton as a textile ra-w material. It is obtained from 
animals like the sheep, the goat, the alpaca, the camel and the 
vicima. The animal that furnishes the largest proportion of -vrool 
is the sheep. Wool is extensively used in the manufacture of 
clothings, sha-wls, carpets, blankets and rags. 

Sheep yielding the best -vrocl require a dry temperate climate 
and limestone soil. They thrive upon poorer and drier pasture 
than cattle. 

Sheep -wool can generally he classified into three, groups : — 

(1) ilerino sheep wool, (2) mixedsheep wool and (3) carpet 
wool. Their percentage of production in the world’s total output 
is 40 , 35 and 25 respectively. Of these varieties in respect of 
fineness, lustre and smoothness the meriuo-sheep wool is the best. 
Although the original home of the merino sheep is Spain and 
North Africa, it is now reared also in South America, South Africa, 
Australia, Nen- Zealand, etc; but the rearing of this kind 
of sheep is not extensively practised owiag to the fact that the meat 
yielded by such sheep is cf inferior quality. The wool of mixed- 
bloc-d sheep due to the cross-breeding of meat-ydelding and 
wool-yielding sheep is long but coarse. Yet the rearing of 
tins class of sheep is gradually gaining more and more importance 
because both meat and v col is obtainable firom the same sheep and 
as such it is a more profitable business fi-om commercial point of 
riew/ than rearing any- ether class of sheep. Now-a-days wool 
produced from British-cum-Merino sheep is greatly used in 
the world market. The principal sources of supply of mixed 
w ool are the United Kingdom, South America, Australia and 
New' Zealand. 

Besides these two varieties Asia, northern part of Africa 
and southern part of Russia produce another variety of very thick 
and coarse -wool which is mainly used m making carpet, from 
which the name carpet ■\vgo1 is derived. 

Based c-n the normal production, the relative position of 
the important wool -producing countries of the world is given 
in the follow ing table : — • 
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Countries 

Per «n{ 

Countries Per cent 

Uiuon of Sonth 

Australia 

27 

Africa 

7 

USji 

12 

Russia 

4 

Argentina 

10 

U K 

3 

New Zealand 

8 

Others 

29 


The total -world productioncfrfcolexcludmg that ofU^ S I? 
m 1951 62 vaa 1 630 000 metric tons The relatire jxwition of 
tbo different coantnes of the trorld in the pjoductionol wool in 


1951 52 was as follows — 


CountMes 
Australia 
Argentma- 
New Zealand 

US-A 


(In Metnc tons) 

PfodiKtion CouniTH$ Produiiwn 

476 000 Union of South Africa lU 000 

191.000 Uruguay 82,000 

185.000 United Kingdom 40,000 

117.000 Others -127.000 


Total 1 C30.000* 

Brazil Uruguay, Chile Canada Bpam Torkoy. Franco, Italy, 
Gennsny, CzecbcsloTokia, Cbna Pakistan and India are the other 
important producers of noui 

There is an eatenavc world trade in -wool Wool is chiefly 
ezpoited by Australia (37%), Argentina (13%), New Zealand 
(12%), South Ahica (11%) Braid (6%) and Uruguay 
(4%) Australia easily leads m (bo export tiade of wool and 
Sydney is the principal market and wool-exporting port of Aus 
traha The chiei importing countries oio the U "K , Germany, 
Fianci, Japan and the U SJk Export trade in Indian and 
Climese wool is aery small because of its in feno quality 

Of other animals yielding good quahty wool, the Kashmero 
goat, the vicuna, the alpaca, the llama and the camel require 
special mention in this connection 

The wool produced from the Angora and the Kashmere goat 
13 very fine, lustrous and soft and JS used in making fine shawls, 
■scrappers, etc Angora goat is reared in Turkey and South Aftica, 

• (Waited Katjoia'Statjseicaj Year Book, 1«52 
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and the Kashmere goat in Kashmere, Tibet, and the Southern 
j)art of China. 



Vicuna, yielding very fine and soft wool, is reared in the high- 
lands of Peru and Bolivia. 

SILK — Silk is an important textile fibre of animal origin 
and is obtained from silk worms. Silk is h’gbter in weight, finer 
and more lustrous than any other textile raw material of the 
world. It is largely used in the making of elegant dresses. 
Recently it has come to be nddely used in the manufactme of 
parachutes. 

The silk-worms feed on mulberry tree leaves. Consequently 
the production of silk greatly depends on the cultivation of mul- 
berry trees. The climatic range of the mulberry tree is wide, as 
it can be grown in both the tropical and sub-tropical regions. 
Warm and humid climate with an average temperature of 60° P. 
is ideal for reai’ing of silk-worms. But the successful production 
of silk is dependent also on some other factors, one of which is 
an abundant supply of cheap skilled labour. Production is thus 
confined to aU those countries where the climate is congenial and 
labomr is cheap. The best time for the rearing of silk worm is the 
period when new foliage shoots out to replace the old and worn out 
leaves of mulberry trees. 




jQO rcooinc o£003upii4‘ 

Hie chief 8i?k prodaeittg c<«intnes are (3uo3, Japan, India, 
Pakistan, French Indo-Chma. Korea, Iran, Syria, and Turkey in 
Ana , and Italy, France, Greece. Bulgaria and Russia in Europe 
Chins 13 the largest producer of raw adk in the irwld, bnt her 
con'Tunption is also lery great Cbma produces raw silk amount* 
mg to 2i tunes more than the total output of other producing 
countries of the world The important producing areas arc the 
Shantnng province and Van g tsc kiang basin Though Japan 
IS the second largest prodneer she is the leading exporter of raw 
silk to the world’s market Italy third m order of world production 
13 the leadmgproducer mEurope.contributmg approximately 90% 
of Europe’s total output The principal produemg area in Italy 
IS the Po Valley and the high production has contributed to the 
satisfactory development of the silk industry m the Lcmhardy 
plam 

More than half of the world’s total output enters mto mter 
national trade The principal expcrteis are Japan, Chma.Italy 
and Turkey China contiibntes 18% of the world s total export 
Before the World War H Japvn was the largest silk exporting 
cotmtiy The chief importing countries are , France, 

Great Bntam Germany and Switzerland 

ABTIFICIAL pTT.Tv — ^Artificial silk or n}/sn is a toanufae* 
tured chemical product prepared from some form of cellulose, 
chiefly from cotton waste or saw dust or wood pulp The mann 
facture of arttflcial kHL consists m transfonning by ranous cbe 
mical processes wood celJoJose or cotton wastes into extremely 
fine filaments the artificial s3k yams The industry is lughlj 
tediniea] and has developed lo countries where the chemical 
industry is well developed 

The production of artificial sflt haa made rapid progress in 
recent years In 1913 the world predurtion was something like 
15 000 tons but now it is over 900000 tons Tlic total output of 
artificial silk now a-days &r exceeds the total output of natural 
silk The estraordinary development of artificial gilfc manufac 
turmg mdustry has created an nneertarnty as to the future of the 
natural silk industry, since the artificial silk is finer and more 
lustrous but much cheaper than natural silk Inspitt ol the fact 
that natural silk is lighter and more ebstic, the demand for rayon 
13 gaming ground rapidly because it can easily he used in the 
manufacture of mixed textile goods, and as m appearance and 
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durability it. is equal to natural sillr, it is more in demand with 
the consumers generally. 

Silk industry in the highly industrialised *iud rich ■western 
countries has not been affected in the least by the advent of rayon 
in the industrial field because of the fact that it can be mixed trith 
other textile fibres and used as a substitute to cotton or vool. 
But in poorer countries vhere industries have not developed 
properly the cheapness and easy availability of rayon has created 
a bottleneck in the natural silk industry, and this is apparent in 
the silk industry' of Indian Union due to heavy importation of rayon 
from Japan. It can, however, safely be said that the keen com- 
petition betu een rayon and natural silk will not aifect the demand 
of natural silk of the Avestem countries even in remote future 
although there may exist severe cut-throat competition bet«-een 
natural and artificial silk in industrially backward countries. 

Ihe relative position of the important rayoTi-producing coun- 
tries of the world in 1951 is given in the follow ing table ; — 


WORLD PRODUCTION OP ARTIFICIAL SILK 
=833,700 Metric Tons 


Countries 

Germamy 

U.S.A. 

Japan 

U. K. 


Producl'on 

184,000 

152,400 

104,700 

75,840 


Countries 

Italy 

Prance 

Belgium 

Others 

Total 


Production 

65,560 

49,620 

16,880 

184,700 


833,700 


The other important producing coimtries are Belgium, 
Canada, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Austria, Spain. Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Argentina, Rumania, etc. Normally Germany is 
the second largest producer of rayon, followed by U.S.A., Japan, 
United Kingdom, Italy, and Prance. 

INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS 
HIDES AND SKINS — ^Hides and skins are obtained chief- 
ly from cattle, sheep, horses and goats. They are extensively 
used in the manufacture of boots and shoes, saddleries, suitcases, 
bags and gloves. 
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Hides and fildns are produced m countries rvbere cattle, steep 
and such other aniirials are reared India and Pakistan, Austra* 
lia, Keiv Zealand, A^cntma, South Afncn, Denmark, Holland 
Brazil and Urnguay are the duef producers of hides and skins 
They are also the chief erporters The D , Germany and 
Great Britain are the chief importers 

The ammal kingdom also provides various minor products, 
such os horns, hoofs, hones, furs, feathers, ammal fats, etc Bones, 
horns and hoofs are largely used for making huttons, combs, agri- 
cultural manures etc , furs and feathers for making ornamental 
dresses , and animal fats for edible and other industrial purposes 



CHAPTER Vn 


COMMODITIES— {(7o72f(?.) 

MINERAL PRODUCTS 

INTRODUCTION — Mineral products mainly occur in 
rocks rmdemeath the earth’s smface. They aie usually extiacted 
in form of chemical compounds from the T?ombs of the earth. 
Minerals are not so essential as food and clothing for man’s very 
existence, but they have various uses, and in modern times have 
come to be regarded as the vei3- basis of economic and industrial 
prosperity of a cormtIJ^ 

The production of minerals differs greatly from that of agri- 
cultural and animal products. While the production and resources 
of agricultural and animal products are mainly dependent on 
hrmran effort, the production of minerals is. vholely controlled 
by nature. Agricultmal crops can be grown and animals can 
be reared in the same locality year after year ; but the quantity 
of minerals is fixed and unalteratle, and cnce they are taken out 
from the earth, they carmet be replaced. Besides, the distribu- 
ticn of minerals and consequently their production do not obey 
the laws of climate. The inhospitable climate of the Yukon 
territory in Alaska or the hot desert climate of Western Australia 
are ncr deterrent to the exploitation of gold resources of those 
regions. 

hlinerals exercise a great influence on human settlement. 
The existence of mineral resources has, in all ages, attracted man- 
kind to settle even in inhospitable climatic conditions. This 
attraction for mineral resorrrees has induced man to inhabit and 
turn the soarselj" populated mineral regions into densely populated 
areas. Ihe gold mining areas of South Africa, the coal regions 
of Germany, the U.S.A., and of the northern and central parts 
of Great Britain, and Tatanagar in India furnish the best examples 
of this. 

Minerals are many but they can be conveniently classified in 
the following manner : — 
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Mineral Ftodacla 


Metals Non metals 

j e^.balphoi, 

I ^ j Giapbte, Salt 

Precious metals, Ba'icinetsls, Precious stones 

t g Gold Sliver, e 7 , Iron CopF«. Zinc Asbesto-, Jlica, 
Platinum, etc Lead, lin Mercmy, Budding stones 

Aluminioin, "Manoanesc, Coal Petroleum, etc 
Uiekel Tungsten 
Antinion}, Cliromium, 
etc 


PBECIOVS METALS 


GOLD— <3old IS one of the precious metals and is ht^lj 
rjined for d* isnty and bright metallic lustre It is cluelly de- 
rived Lom two sources— ( 1 ) the alluvial or placer deposits and 
(u) reef or lode deposits Placet gold occurs m the beds of 
nverg icniumr tbrootrh gold beoimg regions and is easy to obtain 
But to obtain geld fiom reef or lode depo<it9 ctnsiderable capital 
outlay on plant is necessary Gold is diieOy used for coinage and 
currency It i« also used m the making oJ jewtlleij and other 
cinamental uciks It has medicinal and other indu^tnal use» 

7hi Union of South Alncn, South Amenca, Australia and 
Eussia are the pnnapal ^rld producing countries Iho rclatne 
share cf the vancu® gold producing conntnes m thenonnrlnorld 
output 13 given m the following talle — 


Countne* 
South Ainca 
Canada 
USA 
Bossia 


Per cent Countnes 
35 0 Japan 

13 0 Ansiioba 

12 5 India 

11 5 Others 


Per ffK< 
. 50 

45 
08 
17 7 


Tctat . . 100 0 

The ralatiT© position tha important gold-piodncing conn- 
tnes of tho norld m 1051 is given in the following table — 
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TOTAL PEOLUCTION OP GOLD=733,000 

''’ron Tvhile 

(Excluding U.S.S.R. & China) - about 


Coiiniries 
South Africa 
Canada 
XJ.SA. 


Per cent Countries 

49 '0 Australia 

18'5 India 

8‘0 Others 


fral 

Per cent 
3-7 
0-9 
. 29-9 


The Union of South Africa contributes more than 50% of 
the world’s total production of gold. In North America rieli 
deposit of gold exists in the region fioin Alaska to Mexico. 
North America contributes more than one-fourth of the world’s 
total output. Based on normal production, U.S.S.R. occupies 
the fourth largest position contributing over 10 per cent of the 
world’s total. Other important gold-prcducing coimthes are the 
Philippines, Mexico, Colombia, Gold Coast, New Guinea, Cliile. 
and Congo. The British Commonwealth of Nations produces 
nearly 60 per cent of the world’s total and most of the British 
imports cf gold come from within the British Commonwealth. 
The pcsition of European countries in respect of gold production is 
not, however, very satisfactory, there being very little production 
outside Russia. 

SILVER — Silver is foimd .associated with lead and copper 
ores so that nearly 80 per cent cf the world’s output come from 
the desilverization of these ores. It is also found in a native 
state. Silver is used in jewellery, table utensils and electroplating. 
It is also used for coinage and currency purposes. 


WORLD PRODUCTION OP SILVER IN 1951=5,400 
Metric Tons 


(Excluding U.S.S.R.) 


Countries 

Jlexico 

U.S.A. 

Canada 


Per cent 

... 25-2 
... 23-0 
... 14-0 


Countries 

Peru 

Australia 

Others 


Per cent 
8-6 
6-2 
. 23-0 


The chief silver-producing countries are distributed as 
follows : — 

AlfNBICA— More than 70 per cent of the world’s produc- 
tion of silver comes from America. Mexico is the leading pro- 
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^tfctog nearly 40 pw cent of the norid’s total 3he 
duc^' ^rTlit second latgtst ptodocct and Canada is the thud 
all t'K states ol South Amend cioduce wlrer but the pro 
of Peru and Bohvia is very important Central Amcnen 
■^also produces silver 

EUROPE— Gtnno.Ti^ France Russia, Spam, Sweden, Italj, 
Rumania and Czeehcslovahia are the important producers of silver 
in Eutope 

AS/A— Japan and Burma are the two important producers 
Other minor producers are China Korea the Philippines, fndo 
nesia and Pormesa 

AUSTRALIA is an imporlanl world producer, and the 
Belgian Congo is the chief producer in Africa 

PIiATCsTlI— Platinum is « very rate metal and is much 
moie valuable than gold The chief sonrcei of supply are ellufial 
deposits Platimira is used chiefly in various tjpes ot chemical 
and electricsl apparatus and jewellery msnnfactuie It is also 
used in photography X ray wtrk and dentistry 

Canada produces more than om> third of the worlds total 
output from the local mountain districts Russia ranks os a close 
second The U SA . Colombia and the Union of South Africa 
contribute practically the whole of the remainder The Union 
of South Africa Colombia Canada and Russia contribute d0^( of 
the wotlds total production 

BASS 31ETALS 

IRON — ^Irou is the most widely used of all the metalhc mine 
rals Its uses are so numerous and widespread that the iron 
resources ate supposed to detcnnine the indnstnal development of 
a country In the manufacture of machinery, lallway plants ships 
fanilding stiuctures and so forth iron 15 mdispensablo Iron is 
net found m the pure stato in natmc Iron ores obtained from 
miaes are the chief sources of its eupplj But the ores var^ 
greatly m their iron oont«its and chemical composition The 
most commonly used ores for the extraciicai of iron aro haematite, 
magnetite hmomte iron pyrites and uon carhonateg The iron 
content of an ore depends on the ^pahty nature and condition 
of the ore itsolf Baemotifc is red and contains about 70% iron 
in it 2Iagii(tile is black m colour and the iron content in it i3 
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in the region of 72%. Indeed it is regarded as the best of the 
iron ores. Limonite is hco-nn with approximately 60% iron while 
lion carbonate or Siderite is geneially grey in colour having about 
48% iron present in it. The ores are smelted by heat and chemical 
action, whereby pig iron or cast iron is produced. Pig iron contains 
various impurities Kke carbon, sulphur and phosphorus, Wlien 
aU the impurities are burnt out, wi ought iron is produced. 
Wrought iron is converted into steel by addition of a small pro- 
portion of carbon. Steel is tenacious, flexible and veiy bard. 

lion ores are veiy wide-sjiread and aie distributed as 
fellows : — 



AMERICA — The U.S.A. is the leading producer of non 
ores in the world. She contributes more than 30 per cent of 
the world output, lyiinnesota, iCchigan and Alabama are the 
principal iron-producing areas in the U.S.A. Brazil has large 
undeveloped reserves of good quahty iron ores. Other important 
American producers are Mexico, Chile and Canada. 

EUROPE — ^Prance easily leads among the Emopean pro- 
ducers and ranks third in the list of the world producers. 
Russia in recent years has become an important producer cf 
both iron ores as well as non and steel. Russia’s iron mines are 
localised in Tula district in the middle of the Donetz valley, tut 
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recent inTestigations hare discoTercd quite a good number of 
iron rmnf s m the central and Bonthem porta of the Ural mountain^, 
Khusbnz, jq the neighbourhood of Kuisk and m Krivoi Rog 
in Ukraine Though Germany the United Kangdom and Belgium 
are largo pioduceis of iron ore3,the\ haro to import large quantities 
to feed their highly dtreloped iron and steel industry TJie iron 
mines of Great Bntain aro located in \orLshire Lincolnshire, 
Northamptonshire Cumberland and North Lancashue Irance 
bas her non mines in Lorraine Nomuindi Bntanny end tho 
Pyrenness mountain diatiicts while Germany has abundant 
resources of non or* a m Megerland, the Pieno SalrgUtcr and 
Vcgelaberg The non mines of Spam ate distributed over San 
tadej, Bilbao and Almeni '‘candmavia (Sweden), Spam rnd 
Luxembuig produce large amount of oies but mest of their out- 
put 13 exported tc meet the requirements cf tho European 
market lo Europe, Sn-edeo can boast of thebrgest deposit of 
lugh grade iron ores Other producers are Italy, Ctechoslorakia, 
Poland) Austru, Switzerland snd VugoslaTia 

AS/A— Indian Union is perhaps the third largest producer 
of iroo ores m the world producing about 2% of the world's total 
output Of the uoo mines those located in Smghbhum, Keon]har, 
Bonai and ilayurbhao] are the most important Besides these 
tla^ya Pradesh, Sfadras Sfysore etc bare some iron mmes 
Chma, Japan, Malaya Korea jllanchukiio and the Philippine 
Islands are the other important producers of iron ores m Asia 

AFRICA — ^Aiaonp the Afncan producers, the countries of 
North Afiica like Algeria. Morocco and Tunisia are important 
3 he Union of South Africa is also hanag an increasing prodnction 

AUSTRALIA — ^Australia is not a rery important prodacw 
of iron ores Her pnucip&l iron mines are located chiefly m tho 
south 

Production of iron ores is not always associated with the 
devdopment of iron and steel indostry, as it will fce evident from 
the following table — 

In I0ai the total world productions of iron ores and iron 
and steel (excluding China, Russia and Manchukuo) were 
110,600 000 and 178 000 000 metric Tons respectively 
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(In Thousand Metric Tons) • 


Country 

Iron ores 

Per cent 

Iron & steel 

Per cent 

U. S. A. 

59,386 

53-7 

95,376 

53-6 

United Kingdom 4,465 

4-0 

15,889 

8-9 

Germany 

3,474 

31 

13,506 

7-6 

France 

11,450 

10-3 

9,832 

5-0 

Japan 

474 

0-4 

6,502 

3-7 

Canada 

2,363 

2T 

3,236 

1-8 

Indian Union 

2,373 

2-2 

1,524 

0-9 

Sweden 

9,40C 

8-5 

1,5C4 

0-8 

Others 

17,215 

15-7 

30,631 

17-2 

*Total— . 

.. 100,600 

100-0 

178,000 

100-0 


The U.S.A. is the largest producer of iron and steel in the 
■world, "while Western Eiirope ranks second in the list. 

Although Erance is the third largest producer of iron ores, 
her position in the list of iron and steel producing countries is 
not so important. On the other hand, Jtapan, an insignificant pro- 
ducer of ores, ranks as the sixth largest producer of iron and 
steel in the world. 

Location, i.e., proximity to or remoteness from industrial 
centres, plays an important part on the importance ox iron mines. 
This is evident from the fact that although the world’s largest 
iron mine hes in Brazil it has lost its economic importance due to 
its distance from the industrial centre. On the other hand, proxi- 
mity to industrial centres has led to the economic development 
of the iron mines of Great Britain. 

There is an extensive world trade in fron ores as weU as 
in iron and steel products. France, Sweden, Luxembrng, Spain, 
North Africa, British Malaya, Cliina, Manchukuo, Korea, the 
•Philippines, Brazil and Chile are the principal exporters of iron 
ores. The United Kingdom. Germany, Belgium, Japan and the 
U.S.A. are the v orld’s chief importers of ores. 

India, Pakistan, China, Japan, Canada and South American 
countries are the principal iron and steel importing countries. On 
the other hand, the U. K., Germany, Belgium, the U.S.A. and 
France are the chief exporters. 


* United Nations’ Statistical Year Book, 1052. 
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World dutribqtion ©f Copper 


It la generally found mixed vitb silrer, gold, iron lead and 
sulphur Copper is a very good conductor of heat and electricity, 
fur vhicli It 13 extensively used in the oi'inulacture of elcctncal 
goods itireless apparatuses, telegraphic nnd telephonic wires, 
refrigerators, etc In making of ornament* pnntmg blocks 
brewing and distilling macbmes etc , too, its demand is great 
It IS also used m the making of pamts dyeing materials and 
insecticides Besides, copper yields valuable alloys Slixed with 
Im it produces bronze, with zinc it forms brass and Tilth nickel 
it forms German Silver 

Tho U SA IS the laigest producer prodnemg as much as 
SO per cent of the viorld's total output of copper Chile is the 
secoml largest producer Other important producers m order of 
importsnco are Canada Bdgian Congo, llbodesia, Japan and 
Russia Peru, Mexico and Cuba m Amenca , Spam, Yugoslavia, 
Germany andKorway m.'&iropR^ndQhimi 
and Burma m Asia, also poduce copper. 

In 1951 the total world production of copper (excluding 
U,SBR) was 2,370,000 metne tons of ntoch IT,SJ1 and 
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chile accounted for 842,400 and 379,700 metric tons respectively. 
Based on normal production the relative position of the different 
countries of the "world in the production of copper is as follows : — 


Countries 

Per cent 

Countries 

Per cent 

U.S.A. 

25 

Belgian Congo . 

7 

Chile 

17 

Russia 

4 

Canada 

12 

Japan 

3 

Rhodesia 

11 

Others 

.. 21 



Total 

... 100 


ZINC — Zinc is obtained from its principal ores — zinc spar 
and zinc blende. It is chiefly used to galvanize iron in order 
to prevent rusting. It is also used in electrical industry in making 
dry batteries. Other uses of zinc lie in the manufacture of paints, 
printing blocks, brass and medicines. 

The U.S.A. leads in zinc-production, producing more than 
25 per cent of the world’s total. Other world producers in order 
of importance are Australia (8'4%), Canada (13’5%), Mexico 
(8'0^4), and Italy (4'5%). Belgium, Germany, Poland, Spain, 
O.S.S.R., Yugoslavia and Scandinavia in Europe; Peru in South 
Am erica, ; Belgian Congo in Africa ; and Indian Union, Burma and 
Japan in Asia are also producers of zinc. 

LEAD — Lead is obtained almost entirely from its chief ore 
— galena. Lead has a variety of uses. It is chiefly used in the 
manufacture of gas and water pipes, cable coverings, printing 
materials, typewriters, armaments, automobiles, aeroplanes and 
storage batteries. It is also used in the manufacture of paints. 
In glass-making, earthenware-glazing and soldering too, the demand 
••'or lead is great. 

The principal lead producing countries in order of importance 
are the U.S.A., Mexico, Australia and Canada. Though the 
U.S.A. is the largest producer, producing over 25 per cent of 
the world’s total production, yet owing to very great domestic 
requirements she has to import considerable quantities of lead 
from -Mexico, Canada, Spain and Australia. Other producers 
are Peru. Boli'V'ia, Yugoslavia, Germany, Russia, "Italy, Spain, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom, Japan and Burma. 
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TIN— Tin IS dcnved froic itro botkccs— (i) alluvial 
depooits and (u) lode depoats Tm o>/tauicd from alluvial 
deposits 13 called stream Un, and that obtained from lodes or 
%eia 3 IS called mine Un The pruunpal ore from nhich mm© 
tin IS obtained is casaterile Like zmc, tin is chiefly used in 
coatm" iron sheets as a protection agamst rusting The iron 
sheets are covered nith a very thm coating of tm to prodhce 
tm plates which are largely used m manufacturing tm contamers 
roofings and pacfcm^ casea It is also need m makmg bronze and 
gilding materials 

The pnncipal tm producmg conntnes m order of importance 
are Bnti^ J^Ialaya, Indonesia and Bolivia They jomtiy pro 
duce nearly 70 per cent of the world 8 total output of tm Other 
tm produemg countries are Nigeria Australia Siam Burma 
h men of South Afnca China Peru Belgian Congo and the TJmted 
Kingdom (Cornwall and Devonshire) The USA is the largest 
consumer of tm and imports all her requirements from other 
countries The Umted Kingdom Holland and Germany are the 
other importers 

irEPCURY— Mercury or quicksifrcr is the only metal 
uhich remains liquid at ordmary tempemture The duel ore 
from which it is obtamed is cinnabar i e mercuric sulphide 
It IS chiefly used m the extraction of gold and silver from their 
ores It 13 also used m the manufacture of scientific mstmments 
and valuable medicmes It is combined with tm for silvering 
iftirrors 

The chief quicksilver producing countries m order of import 
anco are Spun Italy and the DSA It is also produoed m 
Yugoslavia Bnssm Czechoslovakia Peru Mexico Chile Canada 
Japan and China 

ALUhlINXUM — No other metal luis acquired so much 
importance m recent jears os aluminium The two principal 
ores from which aluminium is extracted ere bauxite and cryolite 
Eannte is widely distributed hot cryolite is found only m Green 
Lind ^Uummium is mretly obtamed from bauxite In its 
extraction from bauxite, ciyohte ads as a catalytic agent m the 
process The very high temperature required m the 'production 
of alunumum necessitates dieap bydro-dectnc power Ain 
minium is a strong, light, mallcaWe and non corrosive metal It 
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is also a good conductor of heat and electricity. Because of its 
special characteristicsj aluminium is put to many uses. It is 
chiefly used in the manufacture of aircrafts, automobiles, bicyles 
and ships. It is also used in the manufacture of household 
fiuniture, kitchen utensils, scientific instruments, railway carriages, 
electrical amd armament industries. In the manufacture of paints 
and fireworks too, its demand is also great. 

In case of aluminium, countries which hold significant posi- 
tions in world production of aluminium ores, are not necessarily 
always the leading producers of aluminium as will be evident 
from the foUowing tables. The very high temperature conditions 
needed for its production locahse the smelting of aluminium ores 
in those countries where cheap hydro-electric power is available. 
The following tables are self-explanatory ; — 


NOBSIAL PRODUCTION OF ALUMINIUM ORES 


Countries 

Per cent 

Countries 


Per cent 

France 

... 27 

Italy 

• .« 

... 9 

Guianas (Dutch and 


Yugodavia 

* .• 

... 9 

British) 

... 20 

Russia 

• »« 

... 5 

U.S.A. 

... 13 

Indonesia 


... 4 

Hungary 

... 12 

Others 


... 1 




Total 

... 100 

NORMAL WORLD 

PRODUCTION OF 

ALUMINIUSI 

Countries 

Per cent 

Countries 


Percent 

U.S.A. 

... 29 

Norway 

... 

... 7 

Germany 

... 22 

Russia 

... 

... 7 

Canada 

... 11 

United Kingdom 

... 5 

France 

... 8 

Others 

... 

... 11 




Total 

... 100 


The principal aluminium -producing countries in order of 
importance are the U.S.A , Germany, Canada, Prance, Russia 
and Norway Other important producers are the United King- 
dom, Switzerland and Italy. Recently Indian Union has come to 
produce aluminium. 

8 
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JIAKGAOTSE — Manganese js derived from its ores It 
13 duefiy used m iron and steel industry for tardcoing steel 
Other u«e8 of manganese arc m the nunufactnro of bleaching 
powder electric lattcruB, glass and aanous alloys It is also 
used in the mannfartorc of disinfectants and chemicah* 

The leading producers o' manganese ores are Russia, Indian 
Union, Gold Coast tlie Union of South Africa, Egypt, llorocco, 
Cuba Czechoslovakia Genaanj, Japan Brazil, Slenco and the 
USA Russia is the largest prodnecr producing nearly CO pet 
cent of the total world output Indian Umon is the second 
largest producer Sfadiaa, Bombay, Madhya Pradcah, Bihar, 
Onssa and Mysore are tlie chief sources of manganese in Indian 
Umon The chief customers of manganese ore the pnnapnl iron 
and steel producing countries of the world socJi as the USA, 
Germrny rnnee Belgium and the United Kingdom 

RIOiEL— Kictel is largely u«cd m the monufftcture of hard 
and tenacious structural steel It is also used m tlie iranufacturo 
of automobile parts, utensils and armaments As it is highly 
resistant to ordinary atmospheric infiueccce its use in the plating 
ofothermetalsiaalsogreat Kisatsou^ed forcotnage 

Canada produces bulk of the output producing nearly 00 
per cent oi the total world output New Calcdoiuan Island in 
the Pacifie Ocean produces nearly the whole of the remainder 
Besides these rmlsnd Norwaj Union of South Africa, Russia 
and Brazil also produce nickel Canada Nonray and New Cale- 
donia are the principal exporters of mckel while the unportant 
consumers BTE the U S-A , Germany France Great Bntaia, Russia. 
Belgium and Japan The UB A alone imports nearly half of the 
world’s total output oi nickel 

TUNGSTEN — ^Tungsten or Woliram la higldy valued lor 
Its use m the production ofthehigli speed steel The principal pro 
ducers are China Korea Burma, British hlalaya Bolivia Brzail, 
the U SA , Argentina Australia, Indo Chma, Siam Peru and the 
Ibenan Peninsula Chma produces the bulk of the world’s total 
output The chief consumers are the USA. Germany, the 
Umted Kingdom, Belgium, Franco and Japan Ihechiet export- 
mg ooantnes ore Cbma, JIalsya, and Bohvia 

ANTBIONY— Antimony is duefiy used in hardening other 
metals In the manufacture of battery cells, pamts and dyes 
too, its demand is also great. 
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China produces over 50 per cent of the world’s total output.' 
Other important producers are Mexico, Bolivia, Peru, Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, Tm-key, Morocco and Union of South Africa. 

CHEOSUDM — Chromium is chiefly used in the manufac- 
ture of stainless and rust-proof steel. It is also used in the 
manufacture of medicine, paints and dyes. In leather industry, 
compounds of chromium are largely used as tanning materials. 

The principal chromium-producing countries are Rhodesia, 
Russia, Union of South Africa, Yugoslavia, Indian Union, Pakis- 
tan, Greece and Tiurkey. Turkey leads over others in the produc- 
tion of chromium. The entire output of India was formerly 
exported to the U.S.A., Norway, Sweden, the United Kingdom 
and Germany, but is now consumed internally. 

NON-METALS 

SULPHUR — Sulphur is found in the native state in volcanic 
regions. The chief uses of sulphur are in the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid, gunpowder, disinfectants and medicines and also 
in the vulcanisation of rubber. 

The principal sulphur-producing countries are Sicily (Italy), 
U.S.4., Japan, Spain, Portugal, Norway, Germany, China and 
.Mexico. The U.S.A. produces over 90% of the world’s total 
output. 

GRAPHITE — Graphite or plumbago or black lead has a 
wide demand in the manufacture of lead pencils, Jt is also used 
in making crucibles, lubricants and type metal. It is a decom- 
posed form of carbon found native in nature. 

The chief producing countries are Germany, Austria, Italy 
and Czechoslovalda in Europe ; Korea, Japan and Ceylon in Asia ; 
Slexico, the U.S.A., and Canada in America ; and Madagascar in 
Africa. Germany is the leading producer with nearly one-third 
of the world’s total output to her credit. Korea ranks second in 
the list. Indian Union produces but very little quantity of 
graphite, jfirtificial graphite is now-a-days being produced by 
chemical processes in industrially developed coimtries such as 
the U.S.A., and the United Kingdom. 

SALT— Salt is one of the essential requirements of life. 
Its chief .uses He in the n;aking of food and in the preservation 
of- fish, meat,- butter, and hides and skins, it is also -used in 
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the manufacture of caustic Foda, glass, bleaching ponder and 
medicines It is obtained from three pnncipal sources— (i) rock- 
salt mines, (ii) brire uater of inland lakes and irells and /jn)Eea 
^ater Host of the salt is oMiuned from seawater by solnr 
craporation But rock salt from salt mines also contributes a 
substantial quota of the world’s total output 

S'^lt IS Ycry widely distributed The prmcipil producers, 
however are the U S A , Rossn, Cmnany, Piynce, the Tlnited 
Kingdom Italy Spam , Indian Union and China 

Due to its wide distribution and consequent cheapness Ihero 
18 not much international trade in salt Tbe pnncipal importers 
are tlie countries of the tropical regions like Indian Union, 
Pakistan and Bmma Tho chief salt exporting countnea ore the 
United Kingdom Germany, Spam and Portopal 

PRECIOUS STONES— Diamonds cmcnlds rubies saphircs 
end opals ate the pnncipal precious stones lliey arc 
bghly valued for tUcir beauty, lustre and rantj They are 
mostly used in jewelleries and omaments Of oil the precious 
stones, diamonds are the most important The chief sources of 
diamonds are the Umon of South Afnca (Kimberley muiea), 
Belgian Congo, Gold Coast, South Beet Afnca Angola Brazil, 
Bntish Guiana and Austraba Rubies are deep red stones found 
chicdy in Burma Thailand and Ceylon Saplures arc also found m 
Burma, Ceylon and Thailand Emeralds are precious stones of 
a beautiful green colour found chiefly m Colombia Russia and 
Austraba Opals ore chiefly obtained from Australia 

ASBE9I0S — Asbestos IS a fibrous mineral It is valuable 
for its he.'it and electricity reaistmg properties In other words, 
asbestos la non mflamvole, and a non conductor of electricity 
It 13 chiefly used m tho manufactnie of fire resisting matenals 
Due to its flbrous nature, it can be woven into a kind of cloth 
suitable for fire proof covcriDg of mathinerie'’ etc Its demand 
for roofing purposes is aI«o great 

The chief producers of asbestos are Canada, Russia France, 

Rhodesia. Umonof South Africa. theUSA, and Italy Canada 

is the leading producer and produces nearly 70 per cent of the 
total world output In the mattecof production Russia stands 
second and Rhodesia third 

chiefly used in electrical ladustnes, motor 
transport and airships, and m the construction of wireless 
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apparatuses. Due to its transparency and heat-resisting proper- 
ties it is also largely used in construction of furnaces and electrical 
chimneys. 

JDca is chiefly found in Indian Union, Union of South Africa, 
Russia, Brazil, the U.S.A., Canada, Rhodesia and Australia, Indian 
Union is the largest producer of mica, producing over 60 per cent 
of the tvorld’s total output. She is also the largest exporter. 

BUILDING STONES — ^Building stones are most numerous 
and most widely distributed of the non-metollic minerals. Slate, 
marble, and granite are some of them. Due to their wide distri- 
bution and consequent cheapness building stones are mostly pro- 
duced for local markets, there being very httle international trade. 

SLATE — Slates are metamorphosed cla 3 ’^s and shales. They 
can withstand wide variations of temperature without breaking 
and are least susceptible to moisture. They are especially valu- 
able for roofing and in the making of blackboai'ds, table tops, 
sanitary fittings, school slates and refrigerator shelves. The 
finely powdered slate dusts are largely used in the manufacture 
of cement, high class bricks and potteries, and coloured glass 
bottles. 

Slates are extensively quarried in the United Kingdom, 
the U.S.A., Erance, Belgium and Germany. 

SIARBLE — ^Marbles are the decomposed crystalline 
limestones due to the earth’s great pressure end heat. They are 
extensively used in statuary, ornamental building structures, and 
vessels. Italy, Greece, the United lUngdom and U.S.A., are large 
producers of marble. Carrara marble (Italy) is of finest quality, 
and milk-white in colour, 

GRANITE — Granite is obtained from igneous rocks. It 
is very hard and capable of taking a high polish. Due to 
its compact structure ic can withstand weathering. It is largely 
used in building constructions, pavements, railway platforms and 
road-malcing. It is available more or less everyivhere, but the 
U.S.A., and Switzerland are the leading producers of granite. 

Llineral products are numerous, some of w’bich are mineral 
manures like potash salts, nitrate of soda and phosphates of 
lime ; grindstones ; and road-making materials like asphalt, basalts, 
and traprocks, etc. 
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COMMODITIES— (Ctmfi ) 

SOURCES OP POWER 

HTIRODUCTION— Tlife presence of power resources is a 
jundansental factor in the economic and industria} prospentjof 
a country Modem industrial de\elopiuent would hare been 
impossible, had there been no improvement in poirer supplyof 
the world In the past man and his domesticated snimaUwere 
the chief sonrccs of power Later on, wind and moving water 
came to provide motive power The sources from which power 
13 chiedy derived now a days are eomewbat different They fall 
into tiw mam groups — (d fuel and (u) hydro elcctnc power 


Sources 0/ power 



Alineral fuel Wood fuel Synthetic fuel, 

e g , Coal, c g Timber e g , Power alcohol 

Petroleum, 

Natural gas 

Of all the present day sources of power, coal and petroleum 
are the most important 

COAL — Coal IS the most important source of power It is 
derived from the decomposed fossihzed vegetable matters under 
lying the earth’s surface The chief constituent of coal is carbon 
Besides carbon, it contains oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur, 
pbosphoms ammonia, benzene moisture ashandvolatilematters 

There are many vaneties of coal, but according to the per 
centago composition ol carbon m coal it can be broadly classified 
mlo three mam divisions — (i) imttnicite, (u) iMumxniyua and 
(ill) coal Anthracite coal la very hard and heavy and 
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btirns with little flame or smoke. It does not readily ignite ; but 
when it bums it produces intense heat. It is chiefly used in 
steamship and railways. In anthracite coal the proportion of 
carbon varies from 90 to 95 per cent. Bituminous coal contains 
80 to 85 per cent carbon and contains more gaseous and tarry 
matters. It bums vith great smoke. It is used principally for 
gas and coke production and household purposes, and also in 
factories and industrial establishments. Lignite or brown coal 
is of low heating property and contains as low as 70 to 75 per 
cent of carbon in it. It is mostly produced for local consumption. 

Coke has come to play an important part in metallurgical 
industry and as such, a reference to it would not be irrelevant. 
It is an artificial product produced by heating bituminous coal, 
thereby driving off much impurities, especially volatile consti- 
tuents. The carbon content of coke is as high as that of anthracite 
coal and it has a great heating power. 

Coal is the chief motive power and is extensively used in 
steamships, railways and industrial undertakings and also for 
household purposes. Its bye-products are numerous and are much 
valued for their varied uses. The principal bye-products are 
coke, tar, gas, ammonia, sulphur, naptha, cmde oil, benzene, etc. 
Recently coal has increasingly come to be used for generation 
of electrical power and production ot synthetic petroleum. 


COAL. 

! 

I f 111!! 

Coke Tar Ammonia Gas Sulphur Naptha Etc. 

World’s coal reserve is not imlimited and a time may come 
when it may be exliausted unless its use is restricted or a sub- 
stitute is devised to prevent its great consumption. Attention 
is therefore now directed to devise means for the economic use 
and proper preservation of coal. Now-a-days coal dust, which 
is wasted at pit head at the time of raising, is converted into 
briquetts. 

The relative position of different countries in the world’s 
jjOi’raal -raisings of coal is given in the following table, 
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Gownfries 

Ptr cent 

Countnei 

Per cent 

USA 

36^6 

Japan 

30 

United ijBgdojn 

21 0 

Poland 

30 

Germany 

13 0 

Belgium 

2 6 

Russia 

34 

Indian Un on 

20 

France 

40 

Others 

55 

CA 

e 



The total world production of 

coal excluding U 

S S R in 


I9j1 was 1 2j8 zniUjon netnc twia The rejative position oftbe 
important coal producing countr cb of the world in I'l'il as 
follows — 


Cownfnes 

per cent 

Countrue 

Per cent 

VSA 

41 3 

Roland 

55 

Great Britain 

18 0 

Japan 

34 

Germany 

94 

Indian Union 


Belgium 

23 

Oil"* ^ 


u s * ^ 


100 0 


1 ^ 

^ The US^ ^Great Britain Germany and Bussia together 
produce more than 80 per cent of the world a total output 

The pnne pal coal prodocinp connlnes of the world are 
d Btnhnted as follows — 

NOHTR The US'! produces more than 

one third of the world s total output and is theleoding producer 
of coal It IS estimated that the USA- hss over 43 per cent of 
the worlds coal reserres The Pennsylvanian coalfield is the 
, n ost productive coalfield in the Xj SJV It produces over 70 per 
cent of the total output ol the country Most ol t] e coal pro 
duced IS ether antluracite or of the finest bitummous variety 
also produces coal 

— Great Bntain la the second largest producer of 
^oal and produces over one fifth of the worlds total She is 
the chief exporter of coal Th^ location of her coalfields near 
the coast and her proximity to countries with msufiicient coal 
resources are favouring her coaf export trade USSR is the 
iiAti Isi'gest prodciver d cod m Hg Ttodd before iho Second 
World War Germany used to tatik as the third largest producer 
of coal but with the separation of Saar after the war she ranks 
next to Russia so fur as coal prodaction is concerned Her coal 
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however, is ot inferior quality and is mostly lignite and bitumi- 
nous. Germany liolds the largest coal reserve in Europe consisting 
chiefly of bituminous and lignite coal. Other European pro- 
ducers are Erance, Poland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Spain, 
Austria, Hungary and Rumania. 

ASIA — ^Normally Japan used to be the sixth largest pro- 
ducer of coal. Her coal resources ore located principally in the 
island of Kyushiu and Hokkaido. As a producer of coal, India’s 
position is not very satisfactory. As world-producer she holds 
the eighth place but she is the second largest producer of coal 
within the Commonwealth. Her coal is not of superior qualitj' 
and her coalfields are very unevenly distributed tliroughout the 
country. Cliina has the third largest coal reserve in the world. 
Her coal is chiefly of anthracite variety, but her coal resources 
are very little developed. Manchukuo, Burma and Indonesia 
also produce coal. 

The Southern Hemisphere as a w'hole is not rich in coal* 
There is a little production of coal in New South Wales and 
Queensland in Australia ; in Natal, Cape of Good Hope, and 
Transvaal in South Africa ; and in Chile in South An?erica. 
Recently New Zealand and Tasmania also began to produce coal. 

Though the United States of America is the largest producer 
of coal, her contribution to the export trade of the world is not 
great. Great Britain is the principal exporter of coal, followed 
by Germany. Other important exporters are the U.S.A., Poland. 
Manchukuo, the Union of South Africa, and Australia. The 
principal coal importing countries are Prance, Holland, Deiunark. 
Italy, Sweden, the Baltic vStates, Canada, Japan and Pakistan. 

PETROLEUM — Petroleum or rock oil is the most import- 
ant liquid fuel and is derived from rocks underlying the earthy’s 
surface. It is mainly composed- of carbon and hydrogen. The 
oil which is pumped up, from undergound to the surface is the 
crude oil. Prom the crude oil numerous products are obtained 
by distillation and other methods. The more important of these 
products are (i) gasoline or petrol which is used principally in 
the internal combustion engines; (ii) kerosene oil which is chiefly 
used as on illuminant ; (iii) fuel oil chiefly used for heating pur- 
poses ; (iv) lubricating oil used lor oiling machinery parts; 
(v) paraffin used for candle-making ; (yi) asphalt used for road- 
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niafang and such oiher purposes, rnd (ni) raselaie and paraffin 
oil ueM in medicines 

Petroleum is a mineral oil of wide occurrence The ease 
Tith which it IS obtained and transported by pipe line forlonp 
distances accounts for the phenomenal increase of petroleum 
production m recent years The relatire position of the impor- 
tant petroleum producing coontnes of the rrorid in 1951 is given 
m the following talle — 

WORLD PRODUCTION OP PETR0LEU3I 


(Excluding USSR )=55000<',c00 Metnc Tons 


Countries 

Per cent 

CounfriM 

Per cent 

USA 

53 9 

Iraq 

1 5 

Venezuela 

10 2 

Indonesia 

2 3 

Saudi Arabia 

68 

Rumania 

12 

Iran 

31 

Canada 

10 

Mexico 

iO 

Others 

110 


Total 100 0 

The United States of America, USSR, and Venezueli 
control over 80 pet cent of the world’s total oil production The 
principal oil producing countries of the world are distnbnted as 
follows — 

A3IEEIGA — Over 76 per cent of the total world output is 
produced in the countries of North and South Amencas The 
USA IS the leading producer of petroleum m the world, pro- 
duang nearly 50 per cent of the world’s total The greater part 
of the petroleum produced is obtained from the three states of 
Taras, Oklahnma and Cabfomia Other important oilfields he 
in the states of Eansas Louisiana, New Mexico, Wyommg and 
Pennsylvania Canada has a smaK output Her oilfields are 
located mainly in Alberta and Ontano. lleiico is an important 
producer Her oilfields he near the Gulf coast The countries 
ol South America are great producers of petroleum Venezuela 
IS the second largest producer of petroleum Colombia, Argen 
Ima, Peru Ecuador and l^midad are all important producers 
of petroleum 

EVEOPE — Europe as a whole is not bo fortunate as North 
and South Amencas so fat as petroleum resources ore concerned 
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Russia easily leads over all other European producers and ranks 
thud in the list of Trorld-producers. Her main oilfields are 
located in Baku and Grozni in Transcaucasia, Recently a chain 
of neu oilfields has keen developed on both sides of the Ural 
mountains extending from Ukhta to Sterlitamak on the “west 



and in Ufa in the south -‘svestem slope. Besides these there are 
oil-fields in Uzbek, Turkomeit and Kazak also. Besides Russia, other 
important- European producers are Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Germany and France. The United Eingdom 
is very deficient in ndnerr.l oil for i\hich synthetic petroleum 
production has made a great headway in that coimtry. 

ASIA — ^Iran, Saudi Arabia, Iraq and Indonesia rank as im- 
portant world-producers of petroleum. Japan, India, Burma, 
Pakistan and the Bahrein Islands are the other important Asiatic 
producers. In 1945 IVEddle East’s contribution was over 5j% 
of the world’s total output, and it has been estimated that the 
Middle East contains over 80 per cent of the world’s proved 
reserves. In Pakistan small oil-fields lie in the Punjab (Attock) 
and Belucliistan, and in India Assam (Digboi and other fields) 
is the most important producing region. 
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The position of Afnca and Aosirolasia in petroleum pro 
(luction 13 mfiignificant Only Egypt produces o small amoimt 
on the Titst coast of the Red Sea 

Petroleum has an extensive world trade Tlie pnnapal 
exporting countries are \ enezucla the U SA Iran Iraq Saudi 
Irahia Rumama Indonesia Mexico Colombia Peru Rnesia 
Trinidad and Bahrein Islands The duef importers are the Lmted 
Kingdom France Germany Canada Japan Italy Holland and 
Irgentma The USA is a large importer of crude oil for re 
export purposes after refining 

The worlds prored re«ervea and estimate<l resources of 
petroleum have been estimated by eminent geologists to eo 73 
billion and GOO billon barrels (a barrel=34 97 Imp gallons) 
reflectively It is bebeved that the proved reserves will last for 
nnotler 24 jears at the current rate of the worlds annual con 
sumption The dutnlatioa of tl e proved re«erTe8 and estimated 
resources of pefrofeum ui tie world is giren m (he following 
table — 


Conn/rifs 

Broil'd Reserrra 

Etitmated lietoureea 


In Billion 


In Bdbon 



Barrels 

Per cent 

Barrels 

Per cent 

USA 

250 

34% 

100 

17% 

Venezuela ilexico A 




Colombia 

90 

12% 

45 

8% 

USSR 

60 


150 

25% 

Jliddle East 

300 

41% 

150 

25% 

Others 

30 

5% 

155 

2o% 

Total 

73 0 

100% 

COO 

100% 


— 

— 

— 

— ^ — 


Products Bunilar to those of petroleum are obtained by tl e 
destructive distillation of oil shales Tl is is possible because 
oil shales coutsm «onie amounl of oil The shales are crushed 
and after being crushed ate subjected to intense heat in a closed 
vessel Tie gas wiidi comes out la (hen converted m condensers 
into crude oil which when refined becomes gasolme or motor 
spint There ate extensive d^iostts of oil shales m many parts 
of the world but few countries have taken advantage of those 
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deposits due totlie cheapness of meneral oil. The United Kin c. 
dom. France, Japan, Union of South Africa and Austraha, how- 
ever, have developed shale oil industry on a large scale. 

“Since petroleum is a matter of life in peace and of death 
in var, it is hardly surprising that in countries uithout oil atten- 
tion vas focussed on securing foreign resources hy all possible 
means, ranging from financial investment (as in Anglo-franian 
Oil Company in Tran) to political influence (as in the Mddle 
East affairs) and even military action (as in Palestine var).” 

SYOTHETIC PETROLEUIM— Oving to the abnormal 
increase in demand for petroleum for use in automobiles, aero- 
planes and ships, countries deficient in its supply are trying to 
produce it synthetically from coal. There are different processes 
of synthetic production but the Bergius and Franz Fischer pro- 
cesses are important. In the Bergius process bitmninous coal is 
finely povdered and heated to a very high temperature vith 
hydrogen under great pressrue. This effects the liquefaction of 
coal into crude oil wherefrom petrol is produced. The process 
is otherwise known as the hydrogenation of coal and is very 
much practised in England. In the Franz Fischer process coal 
is distilled at lou temperatures. This process is otherwise known 
as low-temperature carbonisation of coal and is largely practised 
in Germany. Of the two processes, the Franz Fischer process 
is more economic to operate and is used more widely for its com- 
parative cheapness. Under Bergius process one ton of coal yields 
45 gallons of petroleum but imder Franz Fischer process one ton 
of coal yields 98 gallons of petroleum. 

KATUBAL GAS — ^Natural gas is a very good fuel. It is 
also verj’- cheap. But it cannot be conveniently transported ocer 
a long distance for which its production is mostly of local im- 
portance. The U.S.A. is the leading producer of natural gas. 
Other important producers are Canada, Venezuela, Rumania, 
Mexico. Poland and Russia. 

Natrual gas is obtainable from petroleum mines and is used 
in the manufacture of cements, pumping out mineral oil and as 
domestic fuel. 

HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER — ^The development of manu- 
facturing industries generally depends on the adequate supply of 
coal or mineral oil ; but in the countries wdiere these two items 
of power are either short or totally absent, industries can bo 
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tlcveloped Mith the aid of hydro dfclne power Thomam advan- 
taj-c of hjdro cleclncity is iW clicapnefis which results in 
the low production co«t of the manufactured predicts 
Recently hyd'ixlcctncity las come lo be regarded ns tlio mort 
important nnd econoniical source of power. It is generated Lj 
dynairos dnien bj rapidly mos'ing witer currents Oertoin 
physical and non phjMcal conditions are r'scntwl so that hydrx>- 
electnt ixiwcr mi.’lt Le developed In a country. 'ILey nro as 
follows — 

(i) ilOVyTAI^OUli RKU ay— In mountainous coun 
iries the rners descend by mpids and falU, thereby fnioonnp 
Iho utilisation of water power for pcncration of hjdro-clcetni 
jKJu cr 

(ii) lar.VLAli AM> DIH 

tllAnOE OF WATER ALL THE iEAK ROVXD—lhr 
constant and regualr flo« of water in the power producing rjatrw 
throughout the year makes continuous supply at hydro-eJeetne 
power poMiblc Kalurul ftwerTotra liko lakes and snow cappctl 
mouutams or artificul storage works hke dams and tanks to?rtl er 
with well-distnbuted rainfall til tho year round tend to keep 
constant the How of water 

(m) A SUFFICIEST lOLVME OF IMTEil-U the 
volume of water is low, no cleclncity ran be produced More* 
over the flow must always be teo free nnd of uniform velocity 
.toy variation m thew gencml hwsorthe diversion of the cour»e 
of the nver himpera the gcnerntion of hydro clectnc power. 

(iv) 3IILD W IX TER — Mild winter is helpful for the pro 
duction of hydro electric power, for jf the winter is very severe 
there is every likelihood of the water becoming frozen 

(v) PR0X13IIT1 TO COXSU3lI3>a CEXTRES~Tbc 
co<it of supply becomes very high if Ui« distance between tho power 
generating centre and the consuiring centre is more than 400 miles 
IVoiimitj to consumujc rentrea u IJicrerore e<«entwl to hydro* 
electricity generating undertakings, and this accounts for the 
greit development nnd extensive use of hydro-elcctnc power 
in close proximity of highly industrialised and densely 
populated regions 

(vij DEFIClEXCr IN OTHER hOVRCEE OF MOTIVE 
POWER— Wmi of coal and nunernl oil necessitates tho produc- 
tion of hydro-electno power 
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Hydro-electric povter has an added advantage over coal and 
oil. 3t is cheap and unlike coal and petroleum is inexhaustible. 
Hydro-electric' po'ner is indispensable in some industries ■where 
very high temperatures are essential. Such industries are the 
production of aluminium, calciirm carbide, woodpulp and the 
manufacture of artificial manures. It is interesting to note that 
the development of hydro-electric power has largely attributed 
to the industrial expansion of countries like Ital}^ Switzerland, 
Norway and Sweden which are deficient in coal and petroleum 
resources. Even in regions where both coal and hj^dro-electricity 
are present, hydro-electricity is preferred ; since it is not only 
cheap but also more convenient to use. The only difficulty for 
its development is the heavy initial cost of construction. At 
present the development of hj^dro-electric power is mostly con- 
centrated in countries of high economic standing. More than 
CO per cent of the total output of hydro-electricity is accounted 
for by highly indu^.rialised coimtries of Europe, the U.SA. 
and Canada. 

Based on the world’s total hydro-electric generation, the 
relative position of the important generating countries is as 
follows: — 


TOTAL WORLD PRODUCTION OF HYDRO- 
ELECTRICITY=68-35 ISIillion Kilowatts. 


Countries 

Per cent 

Countries 

Per cent 

U. S.A. 

29-0 

France ■ 

8-0 

Canada 

12-9 

Germany 

5-4 

Italy 

9-0 

Indian Union 

... ■ 0'7 

Japan 

8-9 

Others 

... 26-1 


The world’s principal hydro-electric power installations are 
distributed as foUo'ws: — 

NOBTH AMERICA — North America has developed her 
hydro-electric power resources much more than any other conti- 
nent of the world. The U.S.A. is the leading producer and her 
principal hydro-electric installations are located in the Lake dis- 
tricts and Rocky mountain regions. Canada ranks next to tlie 
U.S.A. in point of actual development and her developments 
are chiefly concentrated in Eastern ffistric-ts. In North America, 
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tlio Kiiigara Fall snppliea power to many industrial towns of the 
XT S A and Canada 

FtZiJOPF— In Europe the conntnes which ore most dove 
loped in actuiil installations m order of importance, aro Italy, 
J ranee Germany, Switzerland, Norwey, Sweden and Russia 
1 inland Spam Austria Yugodavia and the United Kingdom 
arc the other important producers of hydro electric power 

Among Asiatic rountnea Jrpan and Indian Union 
are important in actual insttilations Indian Union has almost 
all her liydro electnc installatiODS located m tlie south The 
rugged relief of the Deccan peninsula provides ideal conditions for 
w ater pow cr de\ elopmenta 

XPP/C-l— Africa hes the largest waterpower reserve m 
the world but her actual development is very meagre In the 
Union ot South Africa sotro ueginnmgs to tap her potential re 
sources have been made in recent years 

Like Africa, South America and Australasia too have great 
rc<orre of warer power resources But the development so far 
IS nut treat Tasmania and Keav Zealand have made some head 
way in the development of hydro electnc power 

Hydro electric power cannot be transmitted over a distance 
of 400 iiiilcs from its origin for which its production is mostly 
a matter of local sigoiUconce 

POWER ALCOHOL — Power alcohol lias come to bo in 
creasmgly used as a source of power It is chiefly obtained from 
polatoe'i, timber, molasses and oilseeds Germany is already 
producing hrgo quantities from jiotatoes Nearly 20 per cent 
of her potato production is used in the manufacture of power 
alcohol Indian Union is olso producing largo amount from 
molasses Other important producers are Canada, Sweden, Russia 
and tho USA 

TIMBER — Timber is used as fuel in aU those countries where 
forest resources ore plentiful and thero is no coal or any other 
source of pow er Tlie uso of timber as fuel is decreasing rapidly 
witli the gradual exhaustion of the world’s forest resources But 
Russia Indian Union Sweden, Finland and Canada even now use 
timber as fuel for industnal and household purposes Tha diffrc 
ent uses and other important aspects ore dealt with m the succeed 
ing chapter 


1 



CHAPTER IX 
COMMODITIES— (ConW.) 

FOREST PRODUCTS 

IKTRODUCTIOX — The forests are important for their 
direct and indirect benefits. Forests play an important part 
as sources of fuel and ran* materials of various industries and also 
in making houses, household furniture, rayon, etc. and hence, it 
must be admitted that man’s daily life rrould be more or less 
paralysed in the absence of forests. Their influence on climate 
is great. They obstruct the course of the rain-bearing -winds 
and thus cause heavier rainfall. They also tend to minimise the 
extreme variations in elimatic conditions. Forests by preventing 
soil erosion enhance the productivity of the soil. Besides, they 
yield valuable economic products. These are timber, lac, gum, 
quinine, tar, turpentine, resin, essential oil, dyestuffs and tanning 
materials, vood-alcohol, camphor, ^roodpulp, oilseeds, v.-ild 
rubber, guttapercha, etc. Forests also pro-ride facilities for the 
grazing of cattle. 

Forests occupy an extensive area of the earth’s surface and 
nearl3* one-fourth of her total land area is covered -vrith them. 
Forests can be broadly classified into three main groups — fi) 
coniferous forests, (ii) deciduous forests, and (iiil evergreen 
forests. 

COXIFEROUS FORESTS — Coniferous forests grow- in 
cool temperate regions vrhere -winters are cold and severe and 
summers are short'. The pine, fir, larch, spruce, hemlock, 
cj-press, and juniper are the tj-pical tress of these forests. The 
nortliem parts of the U.S.A.. and Canada, Scandinavia, Fin- 
land, Soviet Russia and the Baltic States in the Xorthem Hemis- 
phere, and south of South Australia and the mountains of Xew- 
Zealand in the Southern Hemisphere are the important conifer- 
■ otis forest regions of the -world. 

Proximity to markets, abundant availability of labour and 
h}-dro -electric po-wer, easj- transport-, facility of collecting and 
despatching timber firom such forests, an-d abundance of the same 
species of trees in the same regions have contributed very greatly 
to the development of lumbering industry in these regions. 

9 
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Comferoas forest irood is la^dy u'^d for the njanafactare 
of voodpulp newsprint, paper rayon and matches and m the 
making of packing ca>^ Sfasts and decks of ships are also 
made from such wood Torpeatine oil and resin are obtained ty 
distillation of pme wood m the coniferons belt 



DECIDUOUS FORESTS — Deadnous forests grow m tlie 
mid tempcrste belt where temperature is moderate and rainfall 
IS well-distribnted throaghout the year The oak, elm maple 
beech ash walnut jonah and kom are the typical trees of these 
forests These are mostly used m the manufactare of formture 
and iratenals for houses The trees shed their leaves once a 
year They are foood m b>arth Tlestem Europe, Bnti*}i 
Columbia, North Western UE^ , Southern Tasmania and 
New Zealand 

E\^RGREEN FORESTS — Evergreen forests are found 
mainly in the tropical and equatorial forest regions of the world 
The trees mclude mahogany, ebony, rosewood, teak and sandal 
wood They yield high class cabmet wood The West Indies, 
Central America the An^zon {»sin of South America, the 
Congo and the Zambesi baeina of Africa Indonesia, Siam, Burma 
and Zndun Union are the principal prodncmg regions 
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The development of lumbering industry in the evergreen 
forest regions has been greatly handicapped due to insufficient 
supply of labour and hydro-electrie power, . absence of absorbing 
market, heavy rainfall causing difficulty in the collection and 
transportation of timber, bad conveyance and inconvenience in 
river transportation due to rapids and falls in the courses of the 
rivers. 

TIMBER^ — ^The forests are important mainly for their 
yield of timber. It is chiefly used for house-building, manufac- 
ture of furniture, ship-building, manufacture of woodpulp, 
manufacture of vehicles and agricultural implements, manufac- 
ture of boxes, crates, etc., for packing fruits, vegetables and 
various other tilings, and production of wood alcohol, essential 
oils, resins, tar, camphors, etc., by distillation. Besides, much of 
the timber even now is used as fuel. There are mainly two 
varieties of timber — (i) soft wood and (ii) hard wood. Soft 
wood is strong, flexible and easy to work, while hard wood is 
stiff and very difficult to work. The coniferous forest belt is 
the chief source of soft wood and supplies nearly 80 per cent of 
the world’s total requirements of timber. ' 

The principal timber-producing countries of the world are 
distributed as follows : — 

NORTH AMERICA — ^Nearly one-third of the land area 
of Canada is covered with forests. She is said to be “the 
Commonwealth’s storehouse of soft-wood supplies.” She is the 
largest exporter and second largest producer of soft wood. The 
principal producing regions are British Columbia, Ontario and Que- 
bec. British Columbia alone produces nearly 50 per cent of the 
Canadian output. In U.S.A., forests cover nearly one-fourth 
of the land area. Her forest regions are mostly located in 
Alaska, Appalachian mountain regions and Rocky mountain dis- 
tricts. Newfoundland too is an important producer of soft 
wood 

EUROPE— In Europe the chief sources of timber are the 
coniferous forests which extent over Scandinavia, Einland, the 
Baltic States and Soviet Russia. Forests cover nearly one-half 
of the total area of Sweden. Sweden is the most important 
timber-producing country in Europe and her timber products 
form over 40 per cent of her total exports. In Norway also, 
the forests are the cliief source of wealth, forming about one- 
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tlurd of her total exports and nearly one quarter of her total 
area is covered with forests Forests occupy nearly 76 per cent 
of the total area oi Finland and lumhenng constitutes her prm 
cipal industry Soviet Russia has the largest forest reserve of 
the world and her forests are estunated to contain nearly 30 per 
cent of the worlds timber resourcM She leads over all other 
countries in timber production in Europe and is one of the principal 
timber-exporting countries of the world 

ASIA — Asia has large areas of land under forests Indian 
Union Burma Siam Indonesia Malaya China and Japan are all 
nch m forest resources In undivided India nearly one fifth of 
of her total area is covered with forests Bunna and Siam are 
important as the world s principal sources ot teak wood 

South America Central Amenca Africa and the West 
Indies are the worlds storehouse of valuable tropical hard wood 
South America has the largest reserve ol furruture wood m the 
world Sinre Australia is too dry for forest developmeDt she 
has a meagre output of timber 

In spite ot its bulkuiess and 1 igh transportation costs timber 
occupies an important place in the bst of commodities entering 
mto mtemational trade Soft woods arc the cluef timbers of 
commerce and account for over 80 per cent of the world trade 
The chief timber exporting countries of the world are Canada 
Russia Sweden ^orway Finland and the USA The Indus- 
trial countries of Europe like Great Bnlaui Germany France 
and Belgium are the principal importers Besides an extensive 
import ot soft wood tropical hard wood for furmture makmg 
are also imported by European countries from the ^\est Indies 
Central Amenca Burma Slam Indonesia Indian Umon and South 
Amenca 

The rate at which the forest resources of the world are bemg 
exploited is alarming and if the present rate continues the 
world 8 forest reserves will ne exhausted withm a verj short 
penod Efforts are therefore made to conserve the forests by 
protecting them from indiscnminate cutting and by re afforo 
station 

GUilS AND RESINS — Both gums and resms ate chiefly 
obtained from exudation ol the stena and branches of trees 
They are both sohd substances and are very similar m appear 
ance But they differ m diemical compositions and reactions 
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Resin is inflammable whereas gum is non-inflammable. Resin is 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol and turpentine oil, while 
gum is soluble in water but insoluble in alcohol and turpentine 
oil. 

Resin is principally used in the manufacture of paints and 
varnishes, paper and cheap grade soaps and also for burning as 
incense. The principal producers are the U.S.A., Russia. 
Sweden, Canada, Non^ay, the Baltic States and Finland. 

Gums are used for the manufacture of adhesive pastes, fine 
uater- colours, blotting papers and high grade inks and also in 
textile industries for stifiening clothes. The principal producing 
countries are North Africa, Sudan, Indian Union, Arabia, West 
Africa and the Union of South Africa. 

LAC — ^Lac is a resinous substance secreted by certain insects 
living on trees and is derived chiefly from tropical forests. Its 
principal uses are in the manufacture of sealing \\ax, shellac, 
gramophone records, dyes, paints and varnishes. Indian 
Union has a practical monopoly in lac production. 



CHAPTER X 


COHMODITIES— ) 

MAHVFACTURED PRODUCTS 

DJTRODCCTTON—The mnnufiictured produrta are vaned 
and nnmetons and iheir ptodoetton »s dependent on many factors 
some geographical some econonuc some political and some his 
toncal The geographical factors determining the localisation 
of manufacture are climate and an abundant supply of iftw mate 
rials and cheap power the econonuo factors are proximity to 
markets well developed transportation systems and an adequate 
supply of lahout and capital political factors are government 
patronage tariff bounties and 8 ol«idies and lustoneal factor 
18 the momentum of the start te the industrial inertia 
foetors 0/ fndustnal Pttelopment 


Geographical Economic Political Historical 

(l) Chmate (1) \ceessabihty (1) State fi) Indnstrial 

tii) Bam materials to markets patronage mertia 

(m) Power (u) Adequate (u) Protection 

labour supply (ui) Bounties and 
(111} Adequate subsidies 

Capit^ 

(it) 'Well developed 
transport system 

QEOORAPBIGAL FACTORS 

CUlIATE — ^The localisation of the manufacturing indu 
tnes largely depends on climate It is the moderate and equable 
chmate of the temperate rone which has made it the home of all 
manufacturing industries Agam different mdustnea require 
different types of climatic conditions Cotton textile mdustry 
reqnires a damp and humid dmmte as the dry fibres of cotton 
are likely to break if they ore spun and stretched m a dry atmos 
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phere. The phenomenal development of cotton textile industry 
in Lancashire is largely attributed to her humid climate. The' 
same factor accounts for the successful development of the cotton 
textile industry in Bombay, Ahmedahad, and Osaka. Woollen 
industry, on the other hand, requires dry climate for the successful 
spinning of the -woollen yams and principally for this climatic 
reason it has developed in Yorkshire. Flour milling industry 
flourishes under dry climatic conditions, for -which this industry 
has greatly developed in the inland centres such as St. Paul and 
^Minneapolis in O.S.A., Budapest in Hungary, and Karaclii in 
Pakistan. Cinematography industry requires bright sunshine and 
dry weather, and the unique success of this industry is due to the 
favourable condition present in Los Angels. Climate also deter- 
mines the nature of industries in a particular locality. The warm 
wet climate of the Indian plains necessitates light clothings for the 
Indians and it is for this reason that cotton textile industry has 
developed in Indian Union. The severity of coldinKoshmereand 
Switzerland has favoured the growth of woollen textile industry 
there. 

Moreover, climate greatly exercises its influence on industries 
in many other ways. Tropical climate makes man indolent and 
idle whereas temperate chmate invigorates man. The temperate 
climate of the U.S.A., Western Europe and Japan has made the 
inhabitants of these places very active resulting in the phenomenal 
development of various industries by proper utilisation of the 
natural resources. The workers of the tropical regions become 
more quickly exhausted than those of the temperate regions and 
tliis accounts for great difference in the output of industrial pro- 
ducts of these two different climatic regions. This can be called 
an indirect effect of climate on industry. The jute industry of 
West Bengal and the paper industry of Norway, Sweden and 
Canada owe their remarkable success due to favourable climatic 
condition. 

EAW MATERIALS — ^Presence of raw materials is a very 
important factor in localisation of manufacturing industries. 
Proximity of raw materials to the industrial centres is 
essential in as much as no industry can develop satisfactorily 
merely by importation of requisite raw materials from abroad. 
The nature of raw materials of a particular place determines the 
type of industries to grow there. The development of jute 
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industry in Bengal lliat of »oa ond steel industry m Bduu 
end that of cotton textile indnetry m Bombay would not 
have been possible if these industneadid not find tl e requisite raw 
materials near at hand In some industnca the naturo of the raw 
matenab is such that the mdostnea using them should be located 
near them e g raanufacture of hneks potteries and porcelains 
Industries which are to be fed by agncultural or forest pro 
ducts are generally estahh^ed in or near about the regions nch 
m agriculture or forests Becauoe of the easy availability of 
softwood from the coniferous forests wood pulp and paper Indus 
tries have developed in Norway Canada I^orthcm Europe and 
Japan It is the abundance of grapes which has led to the 
establishment of breivencs in France Italy and other countries 
in the Mediterranean climatic regions 

POWER EESOURCES— Modem industries rely upon 
coal as the chief ecrarce of power The smeUing of molalhc ores 
for the manufacture of metals could only be carried on coalfields 
and it 18 foe this reason that most of the iron and steel indvistnes 
18 located in the important coalfields of the world There are 
some industries nluch require tjccosively high temperatorea 
such as the production of aluminium and electro cl esuenis For 
tl eir deielopmcnt cheap hydroelectric power i« irdispensablc 


ECO}>Oiiw p.4cro^s 

MARKET — Proximity to markets is an important factor 
in the localisation of manufactures Industrial oigamsations 
are entirely dependent for tbeir snccees on the sale of their manufae 
tured products Pno indu«tiy can continue for long unless it has 
a ready market near at hand The low cost of importation of raw 
materials and exportation of the finished products is also a contn 
butory factor for the development ot an industry The bnck and 
pottery industnea of the world are aU located near their markets 
because much costs of transport thereby might bo saved The 
extent of the market also detcrminea to a great extent the sue of 
the manufacturmg industnes If themarket is largo and extensive 
the manulacturint, industries supplying that market need be I ig 
and highly organised The phwiomenal growth of Lancashire 
cotton null industry has been prasible only because the market 
for her products is worldwide in extent 
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TRANSPORT — ^Accessability to markets largely depends 
on the development of means of transport. Transport plays a 
predominantly important part in the movement of goods and 
mohility of labour ; and the more veil-organised is the transport 
system of a country, the more developed are her industries. “Canada 
is said to be the making of railways.” Her agricultural and in- 
dustrial development is largely attributed to the development of 
her transport facilities especially to that of the railvays. The 
industrial development of Calcutta and Bombay is largely due to 
the weU-developed transport system. 

LABOUR — ^An abundant supply of labour is a vital factor 
in the localisation of a manufacturing industry. Different in- 
dustries require different grades of labour and the success of 
each depends upon the supply of requisite labour. Chemical, 
electrical and maclunery-making industries require lugldy skilled 
and specialised labour vhereas cotton and jute industries require 
an abundant supply of cheap lov-grade labour. The develop- 
ment of chemical industry in Germany is largely accounted for 
by her higlily skilled labour force, vhile an abundant supply of 
cheap labour is responsible to a very great eAdent for the suc- 
cessful development of cotton textile industry in Japan. High 
eflttciency of labour force undoubtedly adds to the industrial 
strength of a coimtry. 

CAPITAL — ^hlodem industries require an elaborate system 
of machineries for their successful development. Large amount 
of capital thus becomes necessary. Inadequacy of capital greatly 
explains the industrial backwardness of India and China. 

POLITICAL FACTORS 

GOVERNStENT — Attitude of the state towards industries 
often explains the industrial activity of a country. If the Govern- 
ment is -weak and incompetent, many obstacles in the -way of 
industrial and commercial development of a country crop up, 
whereas -with the development of industry and commerce under 
the patronage of a stable government the economic stability of 
the coimtry gradually increases. Mexico, China, Japan, Germany 
and India furnish best examples.- Although Mexico is rich in 
natural resources her industrial development has been very greatly 
hampered due to frequent internal disorders resulting from her 
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weak govemment, and the very same reason acconnta for the 
poverty of Chtna State pateniahsTn jn Gennany and Japan 
largely attributed to their industrial prospenty In the case of 
India however condition is jnst the reverse Tliere was a tune 
when court patronage was a great &ctor for the euccesslul deve 
lopment of mushn industry m Bengal hut with the lapse of time 
the apathy and indifference the government have not only 
made this industry almost extinct but have been responsible for 
India’s mduatna] backwardnesB in general 

PROTECTION BOUNTIES ETC —Protection bounties 
etc, likewise greatly accounted for industrial development 
1 1 many countries The development of iron and steel, sugar and 
cotton industries m India would have been long delayed if pro 
tection wouU not 1 ave been granted to them 

HISTORICAL CAUSES 

INDUSTRIAL INERTIA— Indnstnes oflea rontisue to 
prosper m a particular locality inspite of the fact that nil their 
initial advantages are gone ^efSeld cutlery bolds its field even 
now in international markets though the advantages of its local 
ores arc lon^, gone 

Ihus it 13 ev ident that the localisation of manufactures 
largely depends on geographical and non geographical factors 
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TRANSPORT 

INTRODUCTION — The economic and industrial prosperity 
of a country depends to a very great extent on the nature of 
development of her transport systems. Transport facilities are 
indispensable for movement of goods and mobility of labour. 
Modem factory system of production v ould have been impossible 
in the absence of veil- developed transportation systems. 

In the present-day vorld no country can be independent of 
any external source of supply. Most of the industrially developed 
countries are dependent on others for essential rav materials or 
food-stuff. Likewise, industrially backward countries must have 
to depend on foreign supplies of manufactured products. The 
temperate countries like Great Britain and Trance cannot produce 
rubber and tea. They cannot get their supplies unless there is 
foreign trade, and the growth of foreign trade presupposes a well- 
developed transport system. Transport facilities to be reall}” 
helpful must be both cheap and quick. Otherwise, the economic 
interest of a country would suffer and the industries would not 
develop. 

MODES OF TRANSPORT — ^The modes of transport differ 
as between different countries. The physical features and 
climatic conditions are largely responsible for such difference. 
In the densest jungles of the Amazon and Congo basins man him- 
self is the only transport, because even animal cannot make 
their way in such jungles. In Central Africa the mountainous 
nature of the country makes road and railway construction diffi- 
cult and it becomes imperative that man himself will carry goods. 
In cold timdras reindeer and dogs are to drag sledges over the 
snow as the climate is too severe for any other mode of transport ; 
while camel is the ship of the Sahara desert. In the mountainous 
districts of Europe sure-footed mules are the most useful mode 
for carrying trade. But the various means of transport men- 
tioned above are costly, inconvenient and slow and none of these 
can be relied upon for the development of industry. 
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■Mecbsnical transport hte motor cars, raihray^, steamboats, 
ships ard aeroplanes is cheap and quick and m modem (imea it 
has come to play the most iroporUnt role It requires, however, 
well planned and weQ-devdoped routes such as roadways, 
rsihraye, tramways waterways and airways 

3IODES or TRANSPORT 

I 


Jlit^an Animal Hechanical 

(0 Boadu ays 
(ii) Railways 
(uO Tramways 
{hiO Waterways 
(r) Airway* 

RO VDWAYS— From time immemorial transport by road 
constitutes an important part of the transport systems of a 
country Good roads are lie preconditions of mdustnal develop- 
ment Poor ro A* pemjt limited trade and binder economic 
development of a country All the indurtnahsed andcommet 
tially developed countnes of Ue world have a magnificent road- 
Tray system The advantages of road transport are — 

ti) It is more oonvenieot and economical form of trans- 
port for l^hter traffic and short distances , 

(it) It yields direct service more easily than the other 
forms of transport, because it involves no trans- 
shipment cost , and 

{'ll) It serves rural areas more cheaply than taihiays or 
wateiways. 

It has been n^htly said that ‘ the road is one of the great 
fnndiinental insti^ions of mankind We forget this becan»e 
we take it for gran'ed It seems to be so necessary and natoiBl 
a part of all human life that we forget that it ever had an 
ongm or development, or that it is as much the creation of man 
as the ci^ and laws ** 

The following table shows the roadiray development of 
some countnes 
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Co"j,n’ries 

U.S.A. 

Indian Union 
Pakistan 
France 
Great Britain 

Countries 

U.S.A. 

France 
Great Britain 
Indian Union 
Pakistan 


Area in sq. miles 
{approx,) 

3,022,387 

1,136,069 

361,218 

212,000 

89,000 

Road mileage per 
One lakh of 
population 

... 2,200 
920 
409 
90 
76 


Road, mileage 
{approx.) 

3,312,975 

321,285 

57,399 

390.000 

200.000 

Road mileage per 
square mile of 
area 

1-09 

1- 84 

2 - 02 
0-28 
0-16 


Great Britain, Germany, France, Japan and the U.S.A., have 
the largest road mileage in proportion to their areas and they 
are also the most higlily developed countries of the v'orld, -while 
countries like India, Pakistan and China with poor road mileage are 
the most backward. 

The development of motor transport in recent years has 
emphasised once again the importance of good roads for carrying 
the inland trade of a country. Motor transport is direct, quick 
and cheap and is much better for short distance transportation. 
The United States of America has the largest mileage of 
metalled and unmetalled roads and the heaviest motor traffic in 
the world. Indian Union has a little over 300,000 miles of roads 
of whidi only 71,000 miles are metalled and suitable for motor 
traffic. Her road development stands in sad contrast to that of the 
U.S.A., Great Britain and Germany. Her growing industries 
require more and more good roads, and a systematic road 
development is an urgent requirement of the country. 

The development of road depends on the relief and climatic 
condition oi the locality and also on the supply position ol materials 
necessary for road construction. Good roads are generally cons- 
tructed on level land. 

BAILWAYS — ^Raihvays play a very important part in the 
economic life of a country. Canada and Siberia offer best examples, 
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b«au«c the economic prospcritj of some parts of these two regions 
13 solely ollributaWe to the proper development of the railway 
8)-stera Kailwaya arc the quietest means of long distance land 
tr-nsport and hold a >cTy important place in the mUnd trade of 
ft country In earning heary and bnlky goods by land over long 
di'tarccs thc\ are nnrn-alttd 

railway derelopment has made a phenomenal progress m 
modem tinea As late as 18-10 the total milway mileage m the 
world was less than 6 000 miles whereas m the VS A alone 
the railwaj mileage operated in recent years is in the neighbour 
licH*! of 237 000 miles At the present lime there ate more than 
son 000 miles of railways distnbnted over the various parts nf 
lie world The following table shows the railway development 
of rome countries — 


Countries 

Total Ratlicay 

InhahitanU per 


JfiUoge 

mh of hne 


2 36 099iiuJe8 

G3C 

Bel 'lura 

6470 „ 

1,^5 

Ccrmanylprc war) 

4241^ , 

1.565 

France 

26 427 „ 

l.GOi 

Initcil Kingdom 

200S0 

2,440 

ItaU 

144520 , 

3 316 

Ind an Union 

34 070 

lb 468 

Pakistan 

7057 

10,725 

The railway By«tcni of 

a countrj is always connected with 


ils tiluf b.iti<factory extension of railway system la not possible 
in inountftuious regions duo to undulating nature of the land 
ijkcwiMi lowlands having excceeivc rainfall snow covered plains 
and the unfaaouraUe natural condition of the deserts hamper 
to ft i-ery great extent the proper development and expansion of 
railway sjvtem The equatorial regions, tho Saliara desert 
regions Sibena Canada &orth IViIar regions, etc bear teslimonj 
to till# As ft general rule it may be said that railways follow 
the lines of least trsistancc ” In crossing mountams they make 
u»o of pa*«c8 and gaps and even in the plains they will make ft 
lott^ detcar, d ttcrxst&Tf, io uvoid obstaefea Lfco swamps and 
gorge* 

T1 e cconocue prosperity of ft region also exercises a good 
deal of lofloenco on (ho development and expansion of railway 
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system. Satisfactory extension of railways is generally made 
in densely populated, highly industrialised and commercially 
developed regions and this accounts for the great development 
of railways in the U.S.A. and the countries of Western Europe 
which are highly developed in industries and commerce. On 
the other hand, sparse population and inadequate commercial 
and industrial development have hindered the extension of rail- 
ways in the desert regions of Africa and Australia, the tundras 
of Canada and Siberia and the dense forest regions of South 
America. 


BAIL ^^5. ROAD — Recent development of road transport 
has greatly affected railways. The great improvement in 
motor transport has resulted in a keen competition between 
motor transport and railways. Motor transport is quicker and 
more mobile than railways. On the railways goods are to be 
transhipped from sidings to their proper destination, while in 
motor transport goods can be transported direct to their desti- 
nation. Expansion of railways throughout the length and breadth 
of a coimtry is not possible, but most of its places can easily be 
linked up through the medium of motor transport. Moreover, 
travel by rail is restricted to a particular time and place, whereas 
in the case of the latter there is no such restriction and travel 
according to convenience is always possible. Again, the dis- 
coveries and working of new^ oil mines are reducing the price of 
gasoline and hence motor transport cost. But railways have to 
maintain a permanent way with elaborate signal stations for which 
the cost of transport is almost stationary. Motor transport is 
thus proving a serious competitor of railways. It is imdeniable 
that motor transport is much better for short distance transporta- 
tion, but for long journeys and heavier and bulkier traffic railways 
are the more convenient and economical form of transport. Eor 
an all-round transport development it is essential that the tAVo 
forms of transport should be complementary rather than com- 
petitive. In other words, the tAvo methods of transport should 
be co-ordinated so that the roads may properly serve as feeders 
of the railways. 

Railway developments of the different countries of the 
Avorld are dealt vith in their respective places. Only a brief 
description of the important tran*continental railAvay lines of the 
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worid IS given in this connection The most important trans 
continental railway lines are — 

1 The Trans Siberian Railway 

2 The Canadian Pacific Railway 

3 The Canadian^National Railway 

4 24® Orieat Express Rente 

€ The Cape Cairo Route 

THE TRANS SIBERIAN RAILWAY— The Trans 
Siberian Railway covers a distance of over 5 800 miles fron 
Lemugrad to Vladirostoh and provides a direct railway route 
between Furopean and Asiatic Rasaia Starting from Leningrad 
— the Baltic Sea Port of Rusaia — ^the hne goes to Aloecov 
Samara (where it crosses the Volga) Ufa Chelyabinsk Omsk 
Krasnoyarsk (where it crosses the Yenisie) Irkutsk Chita and 
Khaharoisk and thereafter terimnates at Vladivostok thePacifo 
Port of Russia Qliere is an alternative route from Leningrad 
«o ^ yatka snd Perm to Chclyabmsk con plcted in recent years 
which shortens the distance between Lemngrad and'Vladivostok 
by about 400 miles 



Trans Canadian Railways 

THE CANADIAN PACIFIO RAILWAY— The Canadian 
P'lcific Railway connects the Atlantic sea board with the Pacific 
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sea -board of Canada. It starts from St. John on the Atlantic 
coast, goes to Montreal, Ottorra, Sudbury, Port Arthur (Lake 
Superior Port), Winnipeg, Brandon, Eegina and Medicine Hat, 
and thereafter crossing the Rocky mountains by the Kicking 
Horse pass terminates at Vancouver on the Pacific coast. The 
settlement of the central parts of Canada is largely due to this 
railway. 

THE CAHADIAH NATIONAL RAILWAY— The Canadian 
National Railway begins &om Halifax, goes to Quebec, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon and Edmonton, and crossing the Rocky mountains 
by the YeUowhead pass reaches Prince Rupert, the most northerly 
port of Canada. 

THE ORIENT EXPRESS ROUTE— The Orient Express 
route begins from Paris, goes to Nancy, Strasbourg, Karlsruhe, 
Ulm. Munich, Linz, Vienna, Bratislava, Budapest, Belgrade, 
Nish and Sofia, and thereafter terminates at Istanbul. The total 
length of the route is nearly 2,OOD mUes. 

THE CAPE-CAIRO ROUTE — ^I’he Cape-Ciiro route was 
visualised by Cecil Rhodes but his scheme did not materialise 
even now . The southern section starts from Capetown, goes to 
Hutchinson, De Aar, Kimberley, Mafelking, Bulwayo, Living- 
stone, Ehzabethville and Bakuma and terminates at Port 
Francqui. There is a break between Port Erancqui and El Obeid. 
¥rom El Obeid the northern section goes via Sennar, Khartoum 
and Berber to Wadi Haifa. Here there is another break from 
Wadi Haifa to Aswan. Prom Aswan the route follows the Nile 
to Cairo. The Cape-Cairo route when completed will be the 
longest one and will cover a distance of over 9,000 miles. 

TRAJIWAYS — ^Tramways are important in urban trans- 
port. They are mostly concerned with transport of passenger 
traffic and are very little used in transport of goods. Their 
importance in the inland trade transport of a country is not great. 

WATERWAYS — ^The great rivers of the world acted as 
natural highways of commerce long before any other means of 
communication were known. Even now in transporting bulky 
materials like metallic ores, coal, etc., waterways are more 
important than railways and other forms of transport. Water 
transport is cheaper than railways. Waterways are the nature's 
highways and their upkeep costs less than that of the railways, 
but the slowness and irregularity of water transport have diverted 
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much of the traffic to railways With the introduction of stc^m 
boats and steamships m water transport it is beheved that its 
importance will grow m carrying the inland trade of a country 

Water transport may be cither inland or oceanic In inlatid 
water transport mers, canals and lakes arc included whereas in 
oceanic transport seas, oceans and inter oceanic oinals are 
import int 

INlalM) llATtB TKAASrOllT—In inhnd transport 
^tem of a country mers pKj a verv important part Rivera 
to be greatly helpful for inland trade and tn ns{>ort should liaie 
the following chanctcrislics — 

(i) TAfy «%ovld be frre from tee to tnaUe rofiStnuaus trof/ie 

possible Orovghont the yar 

(ii) Tl ey should le deep enough lo alloxc I xg sh asners nnd loals 

Usplxj in <A<Tn 

(lu) They should be /ne from raptds and /alls 

'iv) They should haie crnltnvoujs sxipply of xcjler 

(% ) Th-y sloidd run through produetite and ddxselxj jxtpuliilfd 
regxom , and 

(vi) They slioxild floxi to ptnseas 

The importance of mere as trvnsportotion agencies has been 
enhanced by construction of inter connecting canals m almost nil 
the important eommerciallj developed countries of the world A 
description of the inland water transport systeins ol various 
countries of the world — Great Bntain Ceraiany P/aoce, USA 
and Indian Umon and Pakistan— will tend to show how they 
have helped the development of their trndo and industry 
QREA.T BRITAJH — Great Bntian is on insular country with no 
part of the country more than 100 miles off fnjm the sea for which 
there is a good deal of facility for coastal trade Besides on all 
sides navigable rivers flow down which make inland coininunicr 
tions Very much easy and least cxpcnst\e The Ouse Trent, 
Mersey Thames, and Severn vnth their tributaries are navigable 
throughout the year The Ouse (Yorkshire) is navigable through 
out its length The Trent, the Mersey, the Thames and the Severn 
are all inter connected with a network of canal system which 
has enhanced all the more their value for transportation purposes 
The Trent is navigable as hi^ as Gainsborough the Tbaires as 
high as Hampton and the Severn as far as Stourport Besides, 
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the Tees, Tyne, Clyde and manj'- other rivers are very much helpful 
for inland traffic. 

The canal system is equally important. The Manchester ship 
canal enables ocean-going liners to go to as far as the inland centre 
JIanchester, vuthout unloading at the outerport Liverpool. The 
Berkley ship canal enables ships to go straight to Gloucester v.*ith- 
out stepping at the estuary of the Severn. The Bridge-water 
canal connects Manchester to IVorslcy, an important coal centre. 

The most important of the Scottish canals is the Forth and 
Clyde canal which has lessened greatly the distance between the 
eastern and western ports of Scotland. The Caledonian canal 
constructed through the narrow valley of Glcnmore enables small 
ships to go from the cast to the vest of Scotland and I’icc t'cr.«cr. 

GERMANY — Germany is particularly fortunate in having a 
thorough network of inland water communication system. The 
Rliine, Elbe, Oder, Weser and Ems — the principal rivers of 
Germany — are nU navigable for long distances. The Bhine is 
navigable as high as Strasbourg by big barges, the Elbe as high 
as Pragufl in CzechosloTOkia, and the Oder os high as Breslau. 
The Eras and ^yesc^ are na%'igable throughout their length. The 
importance of the rivers has been greatly enhanced by the con- 
struction of inter-connecting navigable canals. The Rhine in its 
lower course passes through the Dutch territory. To create an 
opening for the Rhine through the German territory the 
Dortmund-Ems canal has been constructed. The Rhine-Rhone 
canal through the Doubs hrs facilitated German trade with the 
^lediterranean ports. The Marne-Rhine Canal through the 
Marne, the tributarj^ of the Seine, has furthered the growth of 
Franco-German trade. The Oder-Vistula canal through the 
Xetzse encouraged trade between Germany and Poland. The 
Ludwig canal is important as it joins the Rhine through the 
JIain via Xuremburg with the Danube, the most important ri\ er 
of Central Europe. The Elbe-Travc canal has greatly promoted 
the German trade with the Baltic ports. The Mitteland canal 
is a central highway from the Ruhr coal fields to Magdeburg, 
the principal sugar-iefining centre. Besides, there are the central 
canals largely to facilitate inland traffic. The Kiel ship canal 
constructed tlnough the Geiauan territory shortens the distance 
letween the Baltic and the south- w’estem ports of Europe and 
is open to big ocean liners. It is thus erident that the river 
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system of Gennany plays a magnificent port in her inland trade 
FRAI^CE — ^Iho •naterwaysnf France hold avcry important 
place in her inland commnnication sy^ten^ The Seme tMth Oise, 
llame Auhe and Tonne, the liOiro, the Rhone ivith the Soonc 
the Garonne and the Dordogne, her pnncipal rivers, are all 
navigable more or lees throughont their lengths Iho Seme is 
navigable by tig steamers as high as Pans The Oise, Jlamc, 
Anbe and Tonne the tributaries of the Seine, are all naugable 
for long distances 7ho Loire is navigable up to Tours llie 
Rhone is open to big barges upto Lyons The Garonne and 
Dowlogne are naugable throughout their wliolc course To 
enhance the value of the nver eysteni as transporting agencies 
many navigable canals have been constructed IhcRurgundy 
canal connects the Seme vpith the Rbone by means of the Tonne 
and Saone to help the trade between thcAtlmtic and Meditcr 
tanean ^wts of France The Canal du Centre connects the 
Loiro with the Ubone through her tnbutiry the Saone Tlie 
Canal du Midi connects the Garonne with the Meditorranc m 
Sea and has recently been extended to meet with the Rhone 
ihe Marseilles Rhone canal has teen constructed to avrid the 
sandbanks at the mouth of the Rhone Ihe Nantes Brest canal 
has created an opemng for the Loire through the Brest port 
Reference has already been mode about the Rhine Rhone and 
Rhine Monie canals m connection with the inland navigation 
system of Germany 

!Zbus, Prance does not till bebiod Great Britain and Germany 
60 far as inland water transport development is concerned 

US A — The waterways take w great port in transportation 
of inland traffic m the United States of America The 
Jlississippi together with its chief tributary the Alissouri fom s 
one of the pnncipal artenes of commerce The Mississippi i® 
navigable as far as St Paul — a dist^ce of nearly 2 COO miles 
The Missouri is navigable throughout its length The lennessc 
Ohio, Kansas, Arkansas and Red, the tnbutanes of the 
Mississippi, ate all navigable over long distonces The Mississippi 
river system furmshes over 6,000 nales of navigable waterways 
3te Hudson on the, eastern coast and the Cofumhia on the Faaflc 
coast are the other two important navigable rivers of U S 
The St lowrenee river and the great Jakes of North America 
provide the finest system of inland navigation in the w orld Lake 
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Superior lias been connected 'vrith Huron by the Sault St. Marie 
canals, otherwise known as the Soo canals. The Welland canal 
has been constructed to avoid the Niagara falls between lake 
Erie and Ontario. The great lake system affords a waterway 
over 1,500 miles in length. The Erie canal which connects Lake 
Ontario with the Hudson river provides easy transit between the 
Lake ports and New York. 

Thus, it is evident that the waterways of the United States 
play a prominent part in the commercial economy of the coimtry. 



Waterw'ays of India 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN — ^India including Pakistan tmlike 
England and Germany, is not very much favoured by 
nature with rivers which are so vital to the inland 
transportation system of a country. Undivided India 
is a subcontinent-like coimtry and consequently her inland 
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trade is of greater significance to her than her foreign trade 
There are, however, about 26000 miles of navigable water 
ways in connection witli the great river system of Northern India 
The Indus the Ganges and the Brahninputn are navigable by 
steamers all the year ronnd for hundreds of miles The Indus 
13 constantly navigable as high as Den Ismail Khan in the North 
West Frontier province £00 miles inlrnd Its tributaries the 
Chenab and the Sutler, ere open to navigation by small crafts all 
the year round The Grrpea is navigable ns high as Caivnpore 
Stean er» also can ply in the Gogra a tnbutary of the Ganges 
as f^r as Faizabad The Jumna another tnbutary of the Ganges 
IS navigeble throughout its length The Brahmaputra is navigable 
by steamers as high as Dibrugarhaud its tnbutary, the Surma, 
IS navigable as far inland as Sylhet The Hooghly is also navi 
gable for a considersble distance The rivers in the Deccan 
penuMuh however are not suitable for oaMgation purposes 
since thev are mostly mn fed nvers According to scosons they 
either ilQ^f la torrents or shnvcl up into mere strings, making 
invigatjon iTrpraeticatle The rocky beds and swift currents of 
rivers like the Narbada and Tapti make them unsuitable for 
navigation Ihe Mabanadt the Godavan and the Kia tTifi. arc 
navigable in their upper courses 

On the whole it can be said thst the nver system of India 
including Pakistan is definitely inadequate for the development of 
the inland trade of the country 

OCEAN TPAJsSPORT — Ocean transport plays the meet 
important part in mtemationvl trade of the w orld m modem times 
Oceans offer iragnificent natural highways of commerce open to all 
nations The rights of navigation in the ocean are not reserved 
to any particular nation Ocean transport is the cheapest form 
of transport The maintenance of ocean highways does not 
require any capital outlay and even in eome cases hke sailing 
ships, motive power is also provided gratis by nature The 
inherent advantages of ocean transport have led to the com 
mercial development of countries open to euch transport 

In ocean transport mercantile marine ships are of paramount 
importance They may be eithec Itnera or (ramps Liners are 
regular steamships which follow fixed routes and call at fixed 
ports Their arrivals and departures are scheduled and pre- 
arranged They carry the bulk of the cii^o and passenger traffic 
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of the -fforld. Tramps, on the other hand, have no fixed routes 
or ports of call and their arrivals and departures are not fixed 
long in advance. They sail -vrhenever they find sufiScient cargoes. 
Sailing ships do not hold any position of importance in modem 
transport system. Their percentage to the total shipping tonnage 
of the -world is less than 2 per cent, in recent times. Over 
.60 per cent, of the -^iforld’s mercantile marine shipping tonnage 
is o-wned by Great Britain, U.S.A., Japan and Norway. The 
relative position of the important countries of the -world in the 
-world’s shipping tonnage in 1939 and 1951 is given in the 
following table ; — 

WORLD’S SHIPPING 

[World's Total Gross Registered Tonnage in 1951=87,245,000) 



Gross 

Percentage 

Gross 

Percentage 


Tonnage. 

owned. 

Tonnage. 

owned, 

1 

1939 

1951 

Great Britain 

... 17,891,134 

26-1 

18,550,000 

21-3 

U.S.A 

... 8,909,892 

13-0 

27,331,000 

31-3 

•lapan 

... 5,629,845 

8-2 

2,182,000 

2-6 

Norway 

... 4,833.813 

7T 

5,816,000 

6-7 

Germany 

... 4,482,662 

6‘5 

1,031,000 

1-2 

Italy 

... 3,424,804 

5-0 

2,917,000 

3-3 

Prance 

... 2,933,933 

4-3 

3,367,000 

3-9 

Holland 

... 2,969,578 

4-3 

3,235,000 

3-7 

Indian Union 

140,000 

0-2 

452,000 

0-5 

Others 

... 17,293,339 

25-3 

22,364,000 

25-6 

Total.. 

. 68,509,000 

100-0 

87,245,000 

loo-o 

Ocean routes follow certain chartered routes in order to avoid 


the hazards of the sea. Such routes are primarily determined by 
great circle routes subject to considerations like availability of 
cargo traffic, ve-fueUing facilities, climate, prevailing winds and 
ocean currents. The principal ocean- routes ate the following : — 
I. The North Atlantic route, 
n. The Suez route. 

III. The Panama route. 

IV. The Cape route. 

V. The South American route. 

IH. The Pacific route. 
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The North Atlardhc route — The most important ocean route 
at present is the North Atlantic route hetu'een North-u-estem 
Europe and the Eastern coast of North America, Apart from 
the enormous volume of foreign trade earned on this route, it 
has also a large volume of passenger traffic. The principal items 
of trade on this route are wheat. ma.ize. tobacco, raw cotton, 
live cattle, fresh and canned meat, hides and skins, dairy products, 
canned and salted fish, petroleum, iron and steel, copper, silver, 
aluminium, timber, wood pulp, newsprints, various manu- 
factured products from North Amenca ; and manufactured 
products like machineries, luxury goods, cement, etc. from 
Eurojpe. The principal European ports serving this route are 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Southampton. Bristol, Manchester and 
London in Great Britain ; Hamburg and Bremen in Germany ; 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam in Holland; Antwerp in Belghim ; 
Le Havre and Cherbourg in France ; and Lisbon in the Iberian 
Peninmila. The North American port§, on the other hand, are 
Halifax, Montreal and Quebec in Canada : New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston. New Orleans, Baltimore and Galveston in the 
United States ; and St. John in New Foundland. 

The Suez route — ^The Suez Canal route ranks next in 
importance to the North Atlantic route in volume of passenger 
and cargo traffic. This route emanates from North-western 
Europe and goes via the Mediterranean Sea, the Suez Canal and 
the Red Sea to the Near Eastern, Middle Eastern and Ear 
Eastern countries and also to East Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand. The principal items of trade of this route to Europe 
are wheat, rice, sugar, tea, coffee, oilseeds, rubber, cotton, jute, 
raC.'Ai hemp, spices, cinchona, opium, tobacco, indigo, lac, tm, 
manganese, gold, mica, copper, tungsten, wool, hides and sldns, 
meat, hve-stock, ivory, silk, timber, fish, and fish manures. The 
East-bound trade consists cliiefly of manufactured products like 
■ cotton piecegoods, wooUen goods, machineries, iron and steel pro- 
ducts, etc. The principal European ports serving this route are 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Southampton, Hull, 
Bristol and Dover in Great Britain ; Hamburg, Bremen and 
Emden in Germany ; Antwerp and Ostend in Belgium ; Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam in Holland ; Le Havre, Cherbourg, Dunkirk, 
Bordeaux, Nantes and Marseilles in France ; Lisbon in Iberian 
peninsula ; and Genoa, Naples and Brindisi in Italy. A brief 
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descnption of the route njgfat be intert^ting London the 

route goes to Gibnltw Maltn and Port Said thereafter through 
the Suez Canal to Suer and then to Aden From Aden a hrancli 
route proceeds to the East Afncan ports of Mombasa l>r es 
Sahvam Mozambique and Durban From Aden the room route 
goes to Colombo direct or *>« Bombay From Colombo the rente 
branches in seieral directions one 1 ranch goes to Calcutta 
another goes to Fronnntle ^rdhoumc and Sydney in Australia 
and then to Wellington or Auetdand m Zealand , a third 
goes to Singapore and tlien to Hongkong and Shanghai in China 
and a fourth goes to Rangoon The Suez route is of the highest 
importance to Great Britain as it provides her viith shorter sea 
routes to India Burma and her other Eastern colonies and 
dependencies It la aptly said lo he the life Ime of the Br tish 
Empire Pnor to the opening of the Suez Canal m 1S69 the 
sea route to India and the Far East irent round the Cape of 
Oood Hope But the Suez Canal has greatly shortened the 
distance between the F^st and the Most The gam in distance 
iia the Suez is 4 500 miles from Txmdon to Bombay , 2,700 miles 
from LiTcrpool to Bataria 1 000 mile^ from London to 
Melbourne 2 500 miles from bew Tork to Calcutta , and 2 300 
miles from New York to Hongkong 

The Suez Cannl which joins the Mediterranean Sea with the 
Red Sea w (he biggest ship canal of the world It w 100 miles 
long from Port Said to Suez The minimum depth of the canal 
IS 30 ft and the mmimum lottom width is 170 ft The con 
strnction of the cam! ims begun in 1850 under the guidance of 
the French Engineer Ferdinand de l^e^^eps and the canal was 
open to traffic in November 1800 The canal passes through 
a leeel land and unlike the Panama canal hTS no locks The Suez 
Canal is owned by a roinpany ami the British Covcmnient holds 
the m-ijor shares of the company bearly 6 000 ships pass 
through the canal annually carrMng on an average over SO million 
tons of cargo and passenger trffie 0\rr 0 per cent of tl e'c 
ships are Bnti«h 

The Panama ronle — Tlie ISnanuv route vies with the SucJ^ 
mute so fir as its importance to the worlil trade is concerneil 
I ike the Suez route this route too has I rought about a profound 
change m the world trade routes IVior to its opening in 1014 
the only sea route to the Ricifie ports of Tiorth and South 
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America from the Atlantic ports -was via Cape Horn or the Strait 
of Magellan. Tlie Pans.ma Canal lias estahlished a shorter route 
between the Atlantic and Pacific ports of North and South 
America. The Panama route is of paraipount importance to the 
countries of North and South America as it has greatly shortened 
the distance betu’een their Atlantic and Pacific ports. The 
opening of this canal has resulted in an appreciable increase of 
trade between these two ports of America. It has also greatly 
lessened the distance between the Atlantic ports of North 
America on the one hand and those of Australia. New Zealand. 
Japan and Northern China on the other. The Panama Canal 
has helped the rapid development of trade relations between C.S.A 
and the Par Eastern countries of Japan and China, To European 
commerce this route is of advantage to the extent that the 
Pacific ports of North and South America have been brought 
nearer to those of Europe. The gain in distance via the Panama 
is 5,600 miles from Liverpool to San Prancisco ; 7,800 miles from 
New York to San Prancisco ; 2,500 miles from New York to 
Wellington (New Zealand). 3,700 miles from New York to 
Valparaiso, and 2.700 miles from New York to Melbourne 
(Australia). 

A brief description of this route from New York might 
prove interesting. Prom New York the route goes to Colon, the 
Atlantic terminal port of the Panama Canal, and thereafter 
through the Panama Canal to Panama and Balboa on the Pacific 
coast. Prom Balboa the route branches in several directions. 
One branch goes north and reaches San Prancisco or Vancouver. 
The second goes south and reaches Valparaiso. The third gees 
to Honolulu (Hawaii Islands) and then to Sydney. The principal 
items of trade on this route are silk, tea, sugar, hemp, oil-seeds, 
wool, rubber, nitrate, petroleum, manufactured goods, coal, 
cotton, metals, macliineries. wood and wood-pulp, furs, live 
stock, wheat, etc. 

The Panama Canal is next in importance to the Suez 
Canal. It is the second largest canal of the world. It is 50 miles 
long from Colon to Panama. The minimum depth of the canal is 
41 feet and the minimum bottom width is 300 feet. The construc- 
tion of the canal was begun in 1907 and the canal was open to 
traffic in August, 1914. It passes through a mountainou.s 
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country nntl the engineering difficulties in its construction were 
many and Ind been avoided ly n series of locks The Pan'’ma 
Cmal 13 OTvned l>y the United States Government Over 6,000 
ships pa«3 through thi3 canal annuallj carrying on an avenge 
over 25 million tons of cargo and piwsenper traCic Over *>0 
per cent of the ships on tins route ore American 

The Panama C inal is the connecting link het« een the Atlantic 

PmTO.Cioi.1 "t'™* " '•><’ 

r» connecting link lictwecn the Atlantic and the 

SuwCanM intjian Ocean The Panama primarily serves 
the contment of America in her trade hetrrecn her eastern and 
western ports as well as m her trade with Australia I*eav Zealand 
Japan and Northern China The Suer on the other hand, has 
promoted the trade between the East and the West and serves 
the continents of Furope A^u Africa Australia and New 
Zealand The ‘ new world has primarily benefited from the 
tVi% oU\ Nas benefited frota tha Snei* 

The Panama is of importance to Europe mostly for her trade 
with the western ports of North and South America The Suez 
holds its importance to America eo fir ss her trade with the 
lor Eastern countries south of Honsc^ong is eoncemeil The 
Suez route has some advantages over the Panama route The 
Suez route passes through the heart of the world and scraes 
mote countries end people than the Panama route The Suez 
route is proMded with man;} ports of call for coaling and 
refuelling purposes hut on (he Panan a route to the East tnere 
are few ports of call Ibe Suez Camvl has no lock as against 
the Panama which has several locks On the other Imnd, the 
Panama has her special advantages The minimura depth of the 
Suez Canal is 16 feet and the minimum bottom width is I'M) feet 
and consequently big ocean Imcn cannot take advantage of the 
Suez route The minimum depth of the Panama Canal on the 
other liand !•« 41 feet and the minimnm bottom width is 300 feet 
and consequently inspite of many locks big ocean liners can 
pass through the canal The Suez Canal is 100 miles long end 
the transit time in the canal is over 16 hours The Panama 
caml on the other hand is SO miles long and the transit time 
IS nearly 7 hours which ensnres plying of warships from the 
Atlantic Ocean into the Pacific Ocean m n considerably short 
space of lime if neccssitj so arises Again anntherserious dr*w 
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back of the Suez Canal is that its cjvnul dues are much higher 
than those of the Panama Canal. 

T/ie Cape lioii/e— Prior to the opening of the Suez Canal 
in 1869^ the C<ape route ■v\as the only trans-occauic route from 
the East to the West. The route uas first found out by 1 ascoda 
Gama in 1498. It connects Xorth -western Europe with We.-t 
and South Africa and also provides an alternative route to 
Australia and Xew Zealand. The principal items of trade on 
tliis route are rubber, cocoa, oil-palm, ivory gold, diamond, wool, 
ostrich feathers hides and skins, copper, maize and fruits to 
Europe; and manufactured products especiallj' cotton textiles, 
iron and steel goods, coal. etc. from Europe. Ihe chief 
European ports sendng this route are London, Liverpool, 
Southampton, Cardiff. Swansea. Antwerp. I^e Havre and Liston. 
A brief description of the route might prove interesting, from 
London the route goes to Madeira St. Helena. Capetown, f re- 
mantle and Melbourne and then terminates at Sydney. 

The Sovili American Route — ^The South American route 
radiates from the Atlantic ports of Europe, goes to Madeira, 
Pernambuco, Hio-de-Janeiro and Santos and then terminates at 
Buenos Aires. Prior to the opem’ng of the Panama Canal the 
route extended upto yancouver. The principal items of trade 
on this route are coiSee, cocoa, cotton, linseed, wheat, meat, wool, 
hides and skins, hve-stock and furniture-wood to Europe; and 
manufactured products from Europe. The principal Europe.an 
ports ser'wing this route are Liverpool. Jlanchester, Glasgow, 
Southampton, Amsterdam. Eotterdam and Lisbon. 

The Pacific Route — ^The Pacific route connects the Pacific 
ports of U.S.A. and Canada with those of Japan and China. 
The principal Korth American ports 8c^^'ing this route arc 
Vancomer and San Francisco and those of Japan and China 
are Yokohama and Shanghai. Ihe principal items of trade on 
this route are tea. silk. so3'a beans, oil-sceds. manila hemp, petro- 
leum, cotton, tobacco, wheat, rice and manufactured products. 

AIRWAYS— The development of air transport has been verj' 
striking in recent years. Already there are regular air services 
between the coimtrics in Europe. The air-routes have also 
radiated in all directions from the European countries and air 
services are thus becoming increasinglj' available to all coimtrii'.g 
of the world. In air tansport there are in use tvfo tyjjcs of 
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air Tc^ls— air slups and aetoplsnes Tlift airship i3 lighter thou 
air whereas the aeroplane is heavier than air 

Aeroplanes and airships can now 6y almost independcntlj 
of weather conditions Arrangements for rught filing hare Iceii 
uudo o%er long distances They have attained to a great extent 
iiiiiiiunvty from accidents Though there have been great develop 
ments in size speed and load canying capjatj of aeroplanes and 
airships in recent years, they are atill nnsmtcil to carry heavy 
traffic Their traffic is chiefly bniited to speedy and high chss 
jvissengera and freight traffic Air tnails are now earned m all 
tontiuenta over long distances It is unlikely that the air 
transport will ever be able to compete with the railways and 
ships for the carrying of bulky goods But for high class 
pv'sengcra for more valoahle traffic and for speedy )otiine> 
their future seems to be assured Iheir usefulness in times of 
vvvr is very great and the jircscnt world war has brought about 
great improvements in the ait services Air routes are deter 
iiuoed to a great extent by climate, wmd systems, relief and 
Ivnduig facilities 

Air traiuiport has made a rapid headway m almost all the 
countnes of the world A detailed descnption of the air 
transport systems of the different countries will be given m 
desUng with their regional geography A bnef survey of the 
principal trans continental routes is given here The pnncjjul 
trans eortinental air routes ere the foUowing — 

Imperial Air route to India and Australia 
Bntisb An route to South Africa 
Trans Atlantic Air route 
Trous Pacific Air route 
Trans contmeotal Air route of America 
Irans continental Air route of Bussia 
ImpeTtat Air rouU to India and Australv}~A. tegular 
imperial air service was mangunited in December, 193^ 
between Great Britain and Anstrsha From I^ondon the Imperwl 
Air route goes to Pans, Marseilles, Athene, Alexandria Cairo, 
Baghdad Bahrein, Karachi, Jo^pur, Delhi Allahabad, Calcutta 
Akyab Rangoon, Bangkok, Penang, Singapore, Batsvia, Darrin 
Brisbane, and Sydney, tenmnstmg thereafter at Melbourne The 
Dutch KLM hue and the Prmch AP line also foDoiv more 
or less the same route to reach tlwir eastem colonial empire 
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Bnlith Air roH(« to SoutA Africa— Ibn Bnft«h Air roufo 
stirts from Soutlninpton goes to Pirns Slorseillcs Athens 
Alexnndna Cairo NSadih-vtfv Khartoum ^airoU Duihan owl 
Port Elizabeth and terminates at Capetown 

Trans Vhntic lir lojito— There is ft regular air eeraicc 
route tetween Europe ant! South America maintained byPranct. 
and Cermany The German line starts from Berlin goes to 
Fans nnd llitlrid find then foUowuig the Mhntic coast of 
Vfnc reaches Bathurst the African terminal port of the line 
It then goes to Pernambuco m Bran! thereafter terminating at 
Buenos Aires m Argentina 

Trans Pa<tfiij Air mite — Aif Rcmces across the laciGc 
ocean letween America and A«ia arc maintained by the USA 
ixom San Irancisco the hoe goea to Honolulu ilidway IiJaiitl 
Guam and Manila and terminates at Hong Hong 

Truaxanimental Anrtmtes of Awnca— There art two 
important trans continental air routes in the G S A One lini 
starts from New Tork and goes to San Prancisco tt» Cleveland 
Chicago Omaha and Salt Lake eity Another lino starts froii 
Philadelphia goes to Pittsburg 8t Louis Kansas and Santa 
and then terminates at Los Angeles 

Trans»conti7>enlal Air route of Aussta — Ihe Trsns conti 
nental Air route closely follows the Trans Sihetiau Eailway Utu 
upto Madirostok jcrora Moscow the line coes to Valdivostok 
eta Kazan Srerdlovsk Oniak Kovo Sibirsk Irkutsk, ChiU' 
'^tryelka and Khabarovok 

In number of air ehips oamed the USA easily leads over 
all other countries followed by Germsny and France Con 
menjal aviation is p new phase of the air *ransport development 
With farther advance m seronantical science and improvements 
in air ship constructions its future eceins to ho assured 



CHAPTER Xn 
PORTS AND TOWNS 

TOWNS — ^Towns do not grow accidentally, nor do they 
spring up haphazardly over the country side. Their origin and 
growth is a material expression of the activities of the people 
residing in such areas. They have very many geographical and 
economic reasons for their growth. In early times presence of 
drinking water in all seasons of the year and suitable building 
sites determined in a large measure growth of towns in particular 
regions. The actual site of London was originally chosen for 
settlement by flint workers at a very early date for the presence 
of some springs providing good drinking water. In modern times 
towns owe their growth to a combination of v'ery many contri- 
butory factors. 

Towms may be broadly classified as industrial, commercial or 
route towns, according as their growth is due to industrial, com- 
mercial, or route factors. But such a clear-cut classification of 
towns leads to erroneous conclusions, since in most of the cases, 
the growth of the town may be due to very many overlapping 
factors. 

GROWTH OE TOWNS — The causes w'hich lead to the 
growth of a town in a particular locality can be summarised in 
some such w’ay as follows ; — 

(1) Confluence of mites — ^It is quite easy to understand that 
the regions and locahties where different routes meet, are likely 
to grow in importance and become towns. The routes may 
be either of the four types — (i) Land routes, (ii) Railway routes, 
(iii) Waterway routes and (iv) Air-routes. Towns which have 
sprung up for the confluence of land routes are Cairo, Vienna, 
and Delhi ; and those for that of railway, waterway and ah’- 
routes are Chicago, Winnipeg and Parbatipur ; St. Louis, Lyons 
and Allahabad ; and Penang, Gaza and Jodhpur. 

(2) Confluence of different regions — ^Towns often grow up 
at the confluence of hills and plains. AU towms are more or less 
centres of exchange. The converging points of different regions 
producing different commodities provide the population of these 
regions common meeting grounds for the mutual exchange of 
their goods. Milan (Italy), Manipur, etc. have grown into 
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bigruficancc by providing opporttmitieft for exchange of coiiiiiio* 
dities from the mountama with those from the phin« 

(3) Strategy Many towns owe their origin nml 

growth to their strategic and advantageous positions Quetta 
guarding the Bolan Pass and Peshawar guarding the Kliyber Pass 
have grown to ho important fenrns as militarj hascs 

(4) },atVTal icraUh — Pre^nce of raw matcrwls and mineral 
wealth has a \cry strong mlluenco in attracting people and 
causing grcTwtli of towTis Xarayangunj and Jalpaigun arc 
important towns for abundant production of ]utc and tea in tbcir 
neighbouring regions Prc^nce of minerals liWe copi>cr mid iron 
led to the deaelopmcnt of Gbatsib and Jamshedpur towns 
Johannesburg grew from a small village to he the largest town in 
South Africa for the occurrenecof gold in her neighbouring regions 

(5) Al>! 0 rt/\ng vuirUti — I’toximity to absorbing in.»rkets 
often leads to the deielopment of othemiet iiniinporUmt ogricuU 
tural and rural areas to grow into im[>ortant industml towns 
Mihiaukeo in U came to bo (.n import nit agricultural 
machinery luanuCacturmg town for its faauurahle location in the 
heart of the agricultural regions needmg such maihincrics 

(b) Poifcr r(«ourus — Presence of power resources greatly 
helps in the origin and growth of towns Modern mdustrul 
development is greatly dependent on power and the prineil>al 
sources .of generatmg power are loal petroleum and hydro 
electricity Development of Butugimi and Iharia Dighoi md 
Khaur, Siva Samudram and Lonavla arc prunanly due to the 
presence of coal, oil and water power 

(7) CAun^e of transport — ttliere change in the maimer of 
transport, i c in the mode of carnage takes place, or where gooils 
m large quantity break hulk such places grow quick as comincrcirl 
towns Sea porta hke Calcutta, Karachi and Bombay arc the 
most outstandmg examples of this class of towns 

(8) Health reoorts — ^Health and pleasure resorts like 
Madhupur Datieeling. Bnghton ^UJv } and Miami (U^Al 
grew up to be important residential towns for their braung climate 
and natural sceneries 

(9) Seats of euliure— Centres of education and culture 
attract people and usually grow into important towns Familiar 
examples are Santmiketan and Ahgtor in India, and Oxford and 
Cambridge in England 
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{10) Religion — ^Religious foundations and holy places attract 
people, and such places become important towns. Meccti in 
Arabia, and Banaras and Gaya in India are familiar examples to 
the point. 

(11) Historical and political factors — Many towns hare 
grown up for their historical past or for their pohtical signi- 
ficance. Agra and Murshidabad have come to be important towns 
for their historical past, and political considerations largely led 
to the growth of capital towns like Tokyo, Bangkok, and Delhi. 

PORTS — A. port is a connecting link betAveen the land 
surface and the sea, and a converging point of land routes and 
ocean routes. In other words, it is a gateway to the land from 
the sea. In short, it is a convenient place in the land siu&.ce for 
the purpose of loading and unloading of goods carried in ships 
through ocean routes. 

Ports are divided into four broad divisions on the basis of 
their locations. They may be (i) river ports, (ii) bay ports, 
(iii) estuarine ports, and (iv) canal ports. River ports are 
usually situated at places up to AV'hich rivers can be navigated, 
or where the inducements for trade are great, or at the turning 
point of such rivers. In short, the deA’^elopment of river ports 
depends on the navigability of rivers, productivity of hinterlands, 
favourable location on river banks and facilities for import and 
export for the neighbouring regions. Narayangunj, Chandpur 
and Goalundo are some of the important river ports of undivided 
Bengal. River ports connected with the sea are ultimately turned 
into important toAvns. Calcutta furnishes a striking example 
to this point. It is generally seen that a port at the confluence 
of two rivers gradually assumes special significance as a trade 
centre, because it can mak6 the best use of both the rivers so far 
as internal trade is concerned. Goalimdo at the confluence of 
the Ganges and the Brahmaputra is the best example of this 
point. 

The importance of a river port which does not remain ice-free 
in winter decreases to a great extent, and this is vhy the ports 
on the Ob, Yenisei and Lena in Siberia could not assume much 
importance. On the other hand, Antv erp on the Schelde is fifty 
miles aAvay from the estuary, uhile Hamburg on the Elbe is 70 
irdles off from the sea, yet due to the navigability of the rivets 
and their freeness from_ice the development of these ports has 
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been possible Bay foris are nsnally situated on baj-s and gulfs 
that have penetrated far into the uxtctior of the land surface 
Th®y provide safe anchorage to the ocean going ships Familiar 
instances arc Surat and Gunbay m India and Boston in the 
UB~A Estuanne porh are situated at the bead of the estnanes 
%e the tidal mouths of the riTers Such portaare at an advantage 
in connnnmcatmg Tvith their hmtetlands Calcutta and Ghitta 
gong are the estuarine ports of undivided India Such ports 
suffer a senous handicap since they are silted up occasionally and 
require constant dredging to keep them serviceable Canal ports 
are all such porta which have acquired importance due to the 
construction of the canal Manchester and Kiel have come to 
be major ports of the norld for the construction of the Jlanchcstcr 
and Kiel ship canela Ports Said and Suez have grown to be 
important ports for the construction of the Suez Canal 

Sea porta also can be classified on the basis of the nature of 
trade handled mto (i) import ports (u) etport port* and 
(m) entrepots But such dassiffcstion is in the nature of a gnide 
rather than a clear cut division When some ports are predomi 
nantly engaged in import trade they are said to be import ports 
as against the export ports which are mostly engaged in export 
trade Examples of the import ports are Archangel (Russia) 
and Boston (U ) and those of the export porta arc Odessa 
(Fussia) and Mocha (Arabia) Entrepots are transit trade 
ports Ihey import commodities for the purpose of re^sportmg 
them to their consuming markets ^hey facihtate importation 
cd commodities from their producing regions and their distnbn 
tion among the consuming markers They act somewhat as 
commercial go-between All commodities do not lend themselves 
to this method of disfnbution Those commodities which 
possess characteristic virtues of durability and portability lend 
to such form of entrepot trade Spices silk tea coffee and 
drugs are consumed in such Anall quantities by the European 
countries that it is convenimt and economical for them to import 
them m hulk {rom tropical countries to some converaent 
European ports from which they are distributed m small lots 
to their deatinationB lAndim is the European entrepot trade 
port of Indian tea and Hamburg serves as the entrepot for 
Scandinavia Baltic States and Eoi countries Aden Singapore. 
Hongkong Colombo and Shanghai are the important entrepots 
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of the East. The trade routes of America, North-western Europe, 
the Mediterranean and Far Eastern ports meet together at Aden, 
This has made Aden a suitable coaling station and a favourable 
entrepot. As an entrepot between the East and the West, Colombo 
has acquired great importance. The importance of Singapore 
is attributed to its position as a centre for collection of the commer- 
cial products of the surroimding islands and their distribution 
throughout the Malaya Peninsula. 

The essential requirements for the transformation of a port 
into an entrepot are (i) location in the heart of different trade 
routes of the world, (ii) direct communication between the produc- 
ing and consuming centres and also (iii) the high price, portability 
and durability of the commodities handled. The distance between 
the producing and consuming countries and also facilities for 
transport go to determine the development of an entrepot. 

Ports, again, may be classified as natural or artificial ports. 
Natural ports are sufficiently enclosed by their topographical 
features to provide protection against violent winds and strong 
ocean-currents. They are located by the side of deep seas 
spacious enough to allow even big ocean-liners to come and touch 
the port. Bombay, Liverpool, Sydney and San Francisco are 
excellent natural ports. Where, however, topographical features 
are unfavourable, artificial ports are built to provide safe 
anchorage to ships and vessels. Where the neighbomring seas 
are shallow or large silts are deposited on the mouth of the rivers, 
extensive dredging is required at frequent intervals and large 
sums of money are to be spent for the same. Calcutta- located 
at the mouth of the river Hooghly requires constant dredging 
to keep it a serviceable port throughout the year. Again break- 
waters are to be used so as to break up and divert violent waves 
from disturbing the water surface within the port areas so that 
ships can lie there in safe anchorage. Madras is kept a port by 
extensive use of break-waters and dredges which make the port 
charges in the port to be high. 

GROWTH OF PORTS — ^Factors w hich are said to contri- 
bute to the growth of a port in a particular locality are many 
and can be conveniently classified under two broad heads — 
(i) Sea-factors and (ii) Land-factors. Sea -factors, i.e., factors 
pertaining to the sea are grouped under five sub-heads as 
follows; — 
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(i) The sea should be deep enough bo as to 
allow bjg ocean liners to come and tonch the port In these 
days of big ships and vessels sufficient depth of the neighbounng 
aea is a pro condition of gtonth of an important port Sjdney, 
London Bombay Karachi San rranciseo and Ntm York are 
deep sea ports 

(ii) Sufficient irtdiA— The ee\ ehould be wide enough to 
accommodate very many shija at a time and to enable them to ply 
and take their turn at ease For tins faciiit} bay ond gulf ports 
are ileal Boston BordcaOT ^lar^tlles and Genoa arc the out 
standing examples of such ports 

(ui) Freenets from xet — ^The tea should be free from ice 
and icQ-bergB all the year round The nholo northern coast of 
Russia remams ice covered for the greater part of the year and 
henco good ports have not developed in the northern coast of 
Russia Port Inelsnn in the Iludsm Baj of Canada w a seasonal 
port flerviccalile during the ice free months of the summer 

(iv) Fnentfs from and The sea bed should 

be sufficiently enclosed by geographical features so as to provide 
sufficient shelter and protection to the ships at anchor against 
vinleot Winds and ocean currents 

(v) Freenets fiom reefs and shoal)— Tiie bed should bo 
free from disturbances like reefs and shoals Their presence 
often makes navigation m such seas precarious and risky 

Land foctoiN » e factors pertaining to the land refer to 
{\) accommodation and («) shelter For development of ports 
of sufficient magnitude ami importanco there should bo sufficient 
accommodation for the construction of docks wharves ware 
houses etc Bocks are places where sundry repairs to ships 
damaged in the course of sea transit are done ond wharves refer 
to platforms where ships will anchor for purposes of loading and 
unloading Warehouses are godowns where goods prior to 
loading and after unloading arestored 

The development of a port essentially depends on the extent, 
productiveness density of population natural resources trar^port 
facilities and the purebasmg capacity of tho inhabitants of its 
hinterland The hinterland of a port refers to tho region which 
IS served by it It relates to tho region to w hich the port acta as 
on outlet for the overseas trade Hinterlands may be contributory 
or distnbutory or both A eontnbutori/ htnlerland la concerned 
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chiefly in providing merchandise for exports. In other words, a 
hinterland is said to he contributory when it produces food-stuff, 
raw materials, or manufactm-ed products for purpose of exports. 
A distrihutory hinterland, on the other hand, is concerned chiefly in 
facilitating importation of the requirements of its inhabitants. 
They may be food, raw materials and luxuries of life. But such a 
classification of hinterlands is illusory as no hinterland is exclusively 
importing or exporting as to be an out-and-out distributory or 
contributory hinterland. 

It is a mere truism when it is said that “the importance of 
a port depends mainly upon the extent and productiveness of its 
hinterland.” A port wiU not develop, however, conducive and 
favourable other factors might be, unless it is backed by a densely 
populated and resourceful hinterland. The hinterlands must 
possess inducements for overseas trade. Equatorial Africa has 
developed very few ports since it is sparsely populated and has 
very little to offer for purposes of overseas trade. On the other 
hand, Calcutta has grown to be the first port of India in spite of 
the fact that large sums of money are to be spent regularly for 
dredging purposes, because Calcutta has a very rich, resourceful, 
productive and densely populated hinterland spreading over the 
Indo-Gangetic plain. Karachi, connected with the Pxmjab and 
Sind by railways and waterways, handles the overseas trade of 
surplus wheat of these two places, while cotton and other agricid- 
tural products of the entire Bombay state, Saurastra, Berar and 
Madhya Pradesh are carried by rail to Bombay port for export to 
foreign cormtries. New York is linked up by rail with the towns 
on the east coast and also with Duluth in the Lake regions (which 
thus form an extensive hinterland) and the development of Nev.' 
York is accounted for by the vast size of its hinterland. Again 
communication facilities of a port largely determine the extent of 
its hinterland as they bring remote regions in touch with the 
port. Dense population, rich varied natural resources and well- 
developed communication systems contribute greatly to the 
development of a good port. It may be interesting to note that 
the importance of seaports is largely reflected by the amount and 
value of goods handled by such ports. 

The hinterlands of different ports situated in close neigh- 
bourhood may overlap. The hinterlands of Navanagar, Okha, 
Porbandar, Diu, Cambay, Broach, Surat and Daman on the western 
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coast of India are more or less the same. Their relative importance 
sill depend upon their respective trading facilities such as lov 
freight and port charges, etc. 

JIAJOR PORTS 

ElARACHI is the third largest port of undivided India, and 
enjoys the advantage of being the nearest Indian port to Europe. 
Situated on a bay vest of the mouth of the Indus it has been pro- 
vided vith a splendid natural harbour. It has an oytensi^e hinter- 
land extending over Sind, the Punjab, N.W.P.P., Kashmir, 
Beluchistan and Afghanistan. This hinteland, 'vith its develop- 
ment of wheat cultivation, has made Karachi the largest wheat 
port in undivided India. It is served by the North- Western 
Railway which taps the wheat-growing regions. The chief exports 
are wheat, cotton, oil-seeds, wool, hides and skins, etc. The 
imports consist of cotton and woollen piece-goods, sugar, iron and 
steel, chemicals, etc. Karachi is the capital and the largest port of 
the Dominion of Pakistan. 

BOMBAY, the second city in the Indian Union, is the most 
important port on the west coast of India and its magnificent 
geographical position is responsible for its rapid growth. Its 
situation on an island of the same name, gives it an extensive sea 
front and the facilities of a natural harbour. It is on the direct’ 
route to Eimope and Africa. The harbour of Bombay is 10 miles 
long and 6 miles wide, and is possible only due to the natural inlet. 
It has got a v'ery rich and fertile hinterland which extends from 
Hyderabad in the south to Delhi in the north and includes Bombay, 
Baroda, Sladhya Bharat, and western U.P. It is connected with 
GuTxat and Northern India by the Western Railway; and with 
the Gangetic plains, ^Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal and the Deccan 
by the Central Railway thus giving it a wide scope for the building 
up of its export and import trade. It carries on a considerable 
collecting and distributing trade with the coastal ports of the 
Bombay State and Karachi. “There is also a large pilgiim traffic 
to the Hedjaz and trade with the Persian gulf ports in which 
Indian merchants take a preponderating part-.” In spite of its 
natural advantage in situation, Bombay has serious deficiency in 
the absence of any coal-field in its neighbourhood and hence it 
has to depend on coal imported from Wales and South Africa ; 
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but 8t preBent T^itb tbe development of her hydro-electnc p<recr 
resources, it is no^v in n position to ntilise cheap clectnc energy 
for its mdustnal development 

The principal commoditv which compnscs over G0% of the 
evport trade of Bombaj is cotton cither in raw condition or 
efter being manufactured into yams and nmiiufactured goods 
Other exports are cotton seed hides and skins jnangane«e, 
linseed sesanxum etc Its imports are the sanie ns those of 
Calcutta and include cotton piecegoods hartlware michincrj, 
chemicals mlwav materials petroleum and coal, etc 

MADRAS located soiuo 1000 imlcs southwest of Calcutta, 
u the most important port on the Coromandel coast The 
surf beaten shallow coastline provided little scope for its 
development Until an artificial harbour was constructed, it 
liad\eey little significance as a port Constant dredging 
operetions are required to keep it naMgable Its hinterlands 
extend over the whole of the Eastern Deccan and the different 
parts of Northern India It is connected by the Southern Dfidway 
and tlie Eastern Riilwav The principal exports ate oilseeds, 
hides and ekms leather raw cotton coffee tea tobacco spices, 
etc and the imports connst of cotton manufacturrs metals iron 
and steel goods toachmery chemicAla paper etc 

Unlike Karachi Bombay and Madras CALCUTTA is a river 
port It IS the largest city in Indian I nion It is situated on 
the left bank of the Hooghly some 80 nule^ from the sea ond is 
the foremost port in India for both imports and exports The 
port extends from Co'csipore to Budge Budge and is served by 
the Eastern Railway It is olso served by numerous vatorvrajs 
and canals which duectly connect it with the interior The port, 
however, suffers from one senous handicap. Being a river port 
it gets, unle«is otherwise provided fienodically silted up The 
nver approaches are, therefore, to he kept free by constant deed 
ging and the nver has to be lighted up to make night navigatun 
possible In spite of these natural handicaps Calcutta is veiy 
well situated for import and export trade ts it convn ands a very 
extensive hinterland spreading over West Bengal, Bihar, Assam, 
UP Orissa, Eastern Punjab, and tfadhya Pradesh The port 
IS a natural outlet for the great jute tea coal iron and manganese 
producing regions of India and nearly the whole of the sea borne 
trade ol Korth eistem India posses tbrough it The fact that 
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greater Calcutta is the gi-eatest industrial region in India, has 
added new significance to the port. The important industries 
in Calcutta and her neighboiu-ing regions are jute, cotton, paper, 
coal, iron and steel, sugar, match, etc. 



Major Ports of India 

The principal commodity which comprises over 50% of tha 
export trade of Calcutta is jute, either in raw condition or 
after being manufactured into gunny cloth, guimy bags and 
hessians. Other exports are tea, lac, oilseeds, coal, manganese, 
mica, iron, raw hides arid skins, etc. Its imports are cotton goods, 
petroleum, salt, metals, hardwares, machinery, motor cars, 
chemicals, paper, liquor, Biu-ma rice and timber, etc. 

EANGOOH is situated some 20 miles away from the sea on 
the Rangoon river and is the chief port of Burma, handling over 
S0°„ of the foreign trade of the country. It has an extensive 
hinterland extending over the w'hole of the fertile valley of the 
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Inm&idy It is well served both by railways and waterways 
The Ime directly serraig Rangoon » the Burma Railway which 
connects it with the mtenor regions of the Irrawaddy and Sittang 
Valleys Owing to its position at the head of an estnary it 
can conveniently receive the products of the interior by water 
routes as well Rangoon is not only the chief port of Burma 
but it IS also the faeadquartets of the Government the railways 
and all other large bus ness The chief exports are nee 
timber tobacco od paraffin wai cotton metallic ores hides and 
a ifinq etc Its iiDports coosist of cotton and woollen msnnfac 
tnres hardware machinery sugar coal chemicals cement etc 
ADEI« situated in south west Arabit is a magnificent 
natural port It is said to be the gateway to the Indian Ocean 
Its importance has been greatly enhanced by the open ng of the 
Suei Canal which increased her entrepot trade with Europe 
As a and Africa to a great extent It is a Bntuh colony sod 
has great importance as a naval base guarding the Suez route 
It IS also an important coaling stat on 

COLOMBO the capital and chief port of Ceylon is situs 
led on the southwest const ot the isS&nd It enjoys a virtual 
monopoly of the fore gn trade of the country It is an artificial 
port Its great importance has been primarily due to its 
a Ivantageous local on w th reference to the tiuns continental 
oceanic highway between the East and the West It is also the 
centre of the Ceylonese railway system Its hinterland extends 
over the whole of Ceylon Besides it is an important coalmg 
and fuelhng station and an entrepot trade centre Its pnncipsl 
exports are tea robber copra coir and cocoanut oil and its chief 
imports are nee petroleum textile goods coal iron and steel 
goods sugar etc 

SIhQAPORE 18 situated on an island of the same name at 
the sontheni end of the blalaya Peninsula It is the capital 
and the chief port of the Stmts Settlements It is a magni 
ficenb natural harbour and commands a very large volume of 
entrepot trade It is nghtly said to be the gateway of the 
Bast All the important sea routes to the East from the West 
converge at Singapore and thereafter radiate m different 
drcctions It is an important air route station and also a 
British tuival hese Its pnnapal exports are rubber tm, copra 
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pineapples, spices, cinchona, etc. and its imports include iron 
and steel, textile goods, petroleiun, machinery, hardware, etc. 

HONGKONG is an island situated on the mouth of the 
Sikiang. It is a British colony and an important naval and 
military station. Its chief city is Victoria. It has a deep and 
commodious natural harbour on the northern side of the island. 
It acts as the principal collecting and distributing centre for 
the -whole of Southern China. Hongkong is a free port and 
carries on an extensiv^e entrepot trade for the Far Eastern 
coxmtries. Its principal exports are rice, sugar, te-a cotton, 
metals and tobacco and its imports consist of textile goods, iron 
and steel, oils and fats, chemicals, etc. 

SHANGHAI is the most important port of Nothern China. 
Situated on a tidal creek near the mouth of the Yang-tse-kiang, 
it serves a rich, extensive and densely populated hinterland 
spreading over the whole Yang-tse-kiang basin. Its importance 
has been greatly enhanced by the absence of any good port in 
the whole Northern China. One serious handicap from which 
Shanghai is to suffer is that its harbour is not very deep and, 
hence, big steamers and ocean-liners have to anchor at some 
distance from the shore. Its principal exports comprise silk, tea, 
cotton, soyabeans, metals and ores, etc. and its chief imports 
include textiles, iron and steel goods, kerosene, hardware, 
machinery, chemicals, etc. 

YOKOHAJIA is the principal port of Japan doing more than 
half of her foreign trade. It has a deep and spacious harbour 
accessible to the biggest ocean-liners. It is the outport of 
Tokyo. Its principal exports are silk and silk yams, electrical 
machinery, rayon, chemicals, porcelain, glass, etc. Its imports 
are food-stuff, iron and steel, cotton, -nool, Tai.^ silk, etc. 

SYDNEY, the capital of New South Wales, is the chief port 
of Australia. It deals with over 40 per cent, of the foreign 
trade of the country. It has an excellent natural haroour, 
possibly the best in the w orld. Its hinterland is verj^ productive 
and recent developments in communication have made the port 
easily accessible. Its principal exports are wheat, meat, wool, 
dairy products, fruits, etc. and the imports consist of manufac- 
tured products from Europe and U.S.A. Coal and iron, found, 
in its neighbourhood, helped development of many manufacturing 
industries. 
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MELBOLR^'E, the capit-U of Victoria, u eecocd to Sidney m 
jD-portance as a port It exports a great variety of ptodorts 
such as wool, meat, wheat dairy ^ncts. gold, etc It has 
considerable trade with the ocighbonnng islands of Ta^msiua hnd 
New Zealand It is al«o an important mannfaclnnng centre 

ABELAIBE sitnatedontheGulf of St rinccnt isthecipital 
^nd chief port of South Au traha It hes evlensiTe agncnltnral 
iimterbnd and is the principal wheat port of Australia TYfaeat, 
fiouT silver copper meat and frcita are ita principal exports 

BBISB\KE, situated on the mouth of the Brisbane tiver, is 
the capital and chief port of Queensland It is on the eastern 
coast of Australia Its exporta coiDpn*e wool, meat, hides and 
skins, d-iiry products, tin copper, etc It is also an important 
industna] centre 

KEVT YORK situated at the month of the Hod-^n river on 
the Atlaotio coast, is the chief port and manufacturing centre 
cf the United States of America It is the second largest aty 
in the world Over oO per cent of the total foreign trade of 
the country passes through it The reasons accounting for the 
importance of New York as a port are (i) excelicnt s&tmal 
liathour conditions, (u) rich and exten^ve buiterland (ui) easy 
accessibility both ly railways sod watcrwar>, and (tv) nearotss 
to Europe Its hiotcriand extends over the most prosperous 
and densely populated regions of the north-eastern coast of the 
United States Ibo port is the natural outlet for all kinds of 
manuidctored products of the interior Its principal imports 
comprise of food stuff and raw inatcrtals for manufacture 

BOSTON IS a fine bay port serving the New England States 
It IS the nearest port to Europe and is the natural outlet for 
the products of the tsdostnal dislncta of New England It is 
the pnncipBl wool market of the United States Cotton, wool, 
hides and skins are imported from the neighbourmg regions to 
feed the manufacturing indnstees of the New England States 
The port is open all the year round 

PHILADELPHIA, sitavted at the mouth of the Delaware, is 
another important port on the Atlantic coast of the United 
States It has grown to be an Important centre for ghipbuDdnig 
mduslry Its exports and imports are like those of J7ew York 
Its easy access to coal, iron, and petroleum has led to the develop- 
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inent of different industries like su gat-refining, textiles, leather 
goods, locomotives, etc. 

NEW ORLEANS, situated on the mouth of the JUississippi, is 
the second largest port of the United States. It is the natural 
outlet of the Mississippi-Mssouri basin and exports cotton, 
wheat, petroleum, maize, tunber, etc. Its imports are coffee, 
sugar, bananas, etc. It is the largest cotton port of the world. 
The easy comm.unication facilities pro\dded by the railroads and 
rivers, and rich and extensive hinterland added significance to 
this port. 

GALVESTON, situated on the Gulf of Mexico, is another 
important cotton port of the United States. It has been raised 
to the position of a respectable port by the construction of a 
navigable channel across the bar at its entrance. It exports 
cotton, wheat, flour, meat, etc. Its hinterland extends over the 
principal cotton producing regions of the United States. 

SAN ERANCISCO, the capital of Cahfornia, is the principal 
Pacific coast port of the United States of America. Its impor- 
tance was greatly enhanced by the opening of the Panama Canal 
which provides increasing facilities for her to trade with the 
Atlantic ports of the Americas. It is the converging point of 
the trans-continental routes from the East. It has an extensive 
foreign trade with the Far Eastern countries and Australia in 
tea, silk, spices, pearls and sugar. Its hinterland includes th6 
whole of California. Ihe principal exports are gold, Mediterra- 
nean fhiits, reheat, oil. etc. a,nd its principal imports are manu- 
factured products from eastern parts of America, and products 
from the Far Eastern cormtries. 

SEATTLE is another important Pacific coast port of the 
United States and is situated farther north on Puget Sound. It 
has a good natural harbour. Its hinterland is not my extensive. 
Its chief exports are timber, wheat, fish, fruits, etc. 

LOS ANGELES is another important port serving the fertile 
regions of California. Due to the development of petroleum 
production in the neighhoming regions, it has accjuired greater 
importance than San Francisco in recent years. Fruit packing 
and the film industry contribute greatlj' to the trade of this port. 
It is an artificial port and is situated 21. miles off from the sea. 

jMONTREAL is the principal port and the largest town of 
Canada. It is situated on the St. Lawrence and is accessible to 
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the big o«aa bners doe to the deeijening of its moath It is the 
natmal outlet for the agnenltuial and mineral belt of Canada 
The only handicap from which it Euffera la the closing of the 
port by ice dnncg the winter montba Its pnnapal exports are 
wheat, maize nickel, eilrer and copper 

n^UFAX, on the the eart coast of Xora Scotia is an all the- 
j-ear round port of Canada It is e safe and commodious 
natural harbour and expcnt'* pnncipoUy the nch mineral 
resources of Nova Scotia I>ne to its freene^s from ice. it hand 
les most of the winter trade of Montreal It is well connected 
by railway system with the mtenor 

VANCOUVER, situated m Bntish Columbia, is the most impor 
lant Pacific coast port of Canada It is the western terminus 
of the Canadian trans-continentsl radnap and is slso the natural 
outlet for the products of the western preine regions. It acts 
as 3 gateway for Canada's trade with the Far East and Australia 
Its principal eaporfs are wheat timber cool gold etc Unlike 
Montreal, it is open all the rear round 

BU^OS AIBES the capita) of Argentina, is the chief eca« 
port of South Areenca The neighbounng sea is very shallow 
and hence constant dredging operations ate necessary to keep 
It open for big ocean liners Its hinterland extends over the 
whole of the nch agncuUorsI and pastoral regions of Argentina 
It 15 connected with the interior by a network of railwap 
Its exports reflect the products of the Argentine republic and 
comprise wheat meat and meat extracts wool, hides and skins, 
dairy products, luneed, maize, etc 

RIO DE-JANEIRO is the capital and chief port of Brazil 
It 13 a natural harbour It » well served by a network of 
railways lU pnnapal exports are coffee cocoa rubber, lobacwi, 
hides and skins, etc and its imports comprise manufactured 
products and food rtnffs 

IDEO, aituted on the nOTth of the Plate ertuaty, is 
the capital and chief port of Uruguay It exports wool me't, 
dairy products, hides and skins, wheat, etc , and imports coal, 
oil, iron and steel, machmeiy, etc 

VALPARAISO, the pnnapal port of Chile, u the most impor- 
tant Pacific coast port of South Ameniai It is Eituated on a fine 
bay It exports copper, eilTer, nitrates, wool, wheat and fruits 
and Its imports include rasnofactured products mostIyfromU.S.A 
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LONDON, the chief port of the British Isles, is situated 55 
nules off firom the sea on the head of the Thames estuary. It 
is the biggest city and largest sea-port of the irorld. Its facing 
toirards the mouths of the Schelde and Ehine, the turo high- 
roads of European commerce, has provided it with an excellent 
opportunity to trade -with continental Europe. It controls as 
much as 35 per cent, of the total foreign trade of Great Britain. 
It is a great entrepot trade centre as well, controlling much of 
the British, foreign and colonial trade with the Baltic and 
Jlediterranean ports. The principal commodities are tea, coffee, 
rubber, tobacco and other tropical products from the East ; wool, 
meat, dairy products, hides and skins from Australia, New 
Zealand and Argentina ; and wheat, maize and cotton from 
Canada and U.S.A. It is the capital and chief railway centre 
for the British Isles. 

LIITIEPOOL, situated at the mouth of the IVIersey, is the 
second largest port of the British Isles. It is connected with 
jNIanchester • by means of famous Liverpool-Manchester ship 
canal. It is the natural outlet for the products of the Lancashire 
cotton textile industry. It also exports products of the York- 
shire and “Jlid-Coimtry” regions. The principal imports 
comprise raw cotton, wheat, meat, fruits, wood-pulp and petroleum. 
Liverpool is pre-eminently the port for trade vith America. 

HAIIBUEG, situated on the mouth of the Elbe, is the most 
important port of Germany and controls over 50 per cent, of the 
foreign trade of the country. It is a riverine port situated at a 
distance of over 70 miles from the open sea. It imports coffee, 
tea. cocoa, tobacco, silk, jute and petroleum. Its exports include 
manufactured products, sugar, salt, chemicals, etc. Hambmg is 
an important entrej)ot for the uhole of Western Europe. 

JIAESEILLES is the chief port, of France. It is situated to 
the east of the Ehone mouth at the head of the Gulf of 
Lyons. Its importance has been greatly enhanced by the 
ope nin g of the Suez Canal. It is the natural outlet for the 
products of the rich Ehone basin. The trade of IMarseiUes is 
chiefly wdth Northern Africa, Mediterranean coxmtries and 
the Far East. Its imports consist chiefly of raw silk, palm 
oil. oil-seeds, hides and skins, iron ores, etc. and its exports 
comprise silk goods, soap, scents and toilet goods, chemicals 
and motor cars. 
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CAPETOWN, the capital of the Cape of Good Hope province 
IS the most important port and the second largest city of South 
A&ica It IS a port of call on the Cape route It has an 
excellent harbour Its principal exports are diamond, gold, vsool, 
ostrich feathers and fruits 

DURBAN IS the chief port of Nats] and the second largest 
port of South Africa It la the natural outlet for the products 
of the mining districts of Transvaal Orange Pree State and Natal 
Its principal exports are coal gold, copper, hides and skins etc, 
ALEXANDRIA, situated on the north nest fringe of the Nile 
Delta, IB the principal seaport of Egypt It handles over 80 
per cent of the foreign trade of the country Its hinterland 
extends over the nhole of the Nile basin The prmcipa! exports 
are cotton, cotton seeds, vrheat, nee and onion 
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AFRICA 

Introdu-tion — ^Africa, popularly known as the “Dark 
Continent,” is the second largest of all the continents in the 
world, being next to Asia in size. Her area is three times the 
size of Europe and six times that of undivided India. The con- 
tinent has an area over 11 million sq. miles and a population 
over 150 millions. Originally Africa was joined to the continent 
of Eurasia by a narrow neck of land known as the Isthmus of 
Suez, but the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 separated the 
two continents. 

With the exception of the coastal plains covering an area 
extending betw een 50 to 200 miles from the coast the whole 
contiuent is a vast plateau. This plateau gradually becomes 
higher from the north and stretches far towards south and south- 
east and then gradually becoming lower merges with the coastal 
low- lands. The region extending from Suakin on the Red Sea 
to Loanda on the Atlantic Ocean is a plateau which is low in 
some places and high in others, but everywhere the height exceeds 
1,500 ft. North of this plateau is the Abyssinian plateau and 
in this plateau lie the important mountain peaks of Africa, such 
as Ruwenzori, Mt. Kenya, Kilimanzaro etc. In the south the 
location of the Drakensberge mountain ranges is responsible for 
the formation of the Emlahari desert. The height of the plateau 
covering the entire North-west Africa ranges between 600 and 
1,500 ft. where the Sahara desert as well as the mountain ranges, 
such as Atlas, Tibesti, Cameroon, etc. are the special features. 

The continent of Africa lies between latitudes 37° N. to35° S. 
and longitudes 20° W. to 52° E. The equator almost bisects Africa . 
Consequently, from May to October the northern part of the con- 
tinent enjoj’s summer while in the southern part winterprcvails. 
On the other hand, from November to April there is winter in the 
northern part and summer in the south. The greater part of 
the continent lying in the tropics, extreme temperature should 
have prevailed more or less everywhere, but the climate varies 
in different regions according to variation m rainfall. For instance, 
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doe to extremely poor rainTall the Sahura area has an extreme 
climate, hut the intensity of heat IS less in Sudan, Guinea Coast 
or Abyssinia due to suSincnt rainfall in summer and also on 
account of high altitude The climate of the equatonil region 
IS always wet and hot In South Africa the temperature is much 
lower m the east coast due to rainfall and in the west coast on 
account of tbeproxunity of IbeeoldBcngaala current The climate 
of the coastal areas is very much unhealthy. In the Kalahan 
desert regions of South Africa the climate is extreme hut that 
of the highlands is milder and healthier. The coastal regions 
in the north west and south west parts of the continent enjoy 
Mediterranean type of cUmate 

The variation m climate accounts for the uneven distnbo- 
tion of population In proportion to sire the density of popula- 
tion per square mile, on an average, is onK 13 The density 
of. population in the Kile basin is 250, that in the Congo haem, 
Guinea Coast and Atlas regtona 25 to 50 and that in desert areas 
less than 2 

As on human settlement, infiuencc of climatic vamtions is 
noticeable on natural vegetation too The heavy nunfall through 
out the year is the equatorial calm belt accounts for the vast 
dense forests m Central Africa (Guinea Coast and Congo basm) 
In the regions north and south of the equator the gradual decrease 
in rainiali is responsible for Savanas and Ors<^ands The rainless 
Sahara is -wholly devoid of any vegetation but in the Kalaban 
desert (where rainfall is scarce) has patches of green vegetation 
here and there Due to wmter rainfall Mediterranean fruits and 
crops grow in the north west and south west Africa. Egypt m 
the Sahara area has become nch m agncultuial resources on 
account of the monsoonal rainfall in Abyssinia region 

Compared to the vast expanse of the coutment the nieis 
arc very few in number and with the exception of the Kile the 
others have practically no importanee from commercial pomt of 
view THE NILE, the longest nver of Africa is 4,000 miles 
long, but it 13 freely serviceable only for 800 miles m the lower 
course, the upper course having cataracts between Khartoum and 
Aswan. Still, as a fertilising and transportation agent its 
importance cannot be overshadowed by any of the other rivers 
of Africa THE COKGO is a wry important nver of the 
Equatorial Africa It passes through the dense forests of 
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Belgian Congo. Although it is navigable for 1,000 miles it is 
not very highly advantageous for navigation purposes, since its 
course is full of cataracts and falls as a result of its passage 
through the mountainous regions of the west coast and as such 
it has no direct communication with the sea. The relief of the 
region, however, through which it passes amply justifies the 
possibilities of hydro-electricity in this region, but due to the 
sparse and backv'ard population of Belgian Congo it has not 
been taken advantage of in that respect for electrification of the 
country. The swampy and lagoon-like delta of the NIGER, the 
rapids and falls of the ZAMBESI, and absence of direct route to 
the sea in the case of the ORANGE make these rivers unsuitable 
for continuous navigation. The LlklPOPO rises in the High 
Veld and flows in a great curve into the Indian Ocean. Except 
during the rains the upper parts are dry, and useless for naviga- 
tion. In the mud at the bottom lie the crocodiles which give 
the river its name — the Crocodile river. 

Although the second largest continent, the country is of 
least significance so far as its contribution to international 
conamerce is * concerned. Economically, socially and politically 
Africa is the most backward of the continents. The causes for 
its economic backwardness can be attributed to the following : — 

(1) Hostile climate — The location of the continent mostly 
in the tropical and equatorial zone speaks for its unfavourable 
climatic conditions which greatly hinder the economic and 
commercial exploitation of the country. 

(2) Inadequate rainfall — ^The natural unproductiveness of 
the continent is in a large measure attributable to the want of 
rain. The surface of Africa, like that of Spain, is made .up 
mainly of plateaus with bordering mountains, so that the interior 
is in most parts reached only by winds that have been deprived 
of the greater portion of their moisture. The barrenness of the 
greater part of Africa is therefore due to the absence of adequate 
amount of rainfall. 

(3) Poor soil — ^Another natural handicap from which the 
continent of Africa suffers is poor soil. Eor vegetation life fertile 
soil is an essential pre-requisite. The barren and unproductive 
soil of the country very much affects its agricultural development. 

(4) Absence of mineral resources — ^Barring South Africa, 
the whole of the continent is sadly lacking in mineral resources, 
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Besides poiver resources like coal and petroleum are also very 
meagre 

(5) /rtodfjiMfe JmnepOTfflffon derehpmfnt — ^The nvers of 
Africa such is the Coogo the 2ambesi and the Kile which ought 
to have served cs the natuml highways of commerce ore mistly 
useless for navigation purposes as they are full of mpids and falls 
B^des the mountaiDOUs nature of the eonntry makes railway 
construction difficult 



Mineral Besources of Africa 


(C) Indoltiu^ of the nof»«a— The natives of Afhca have 
a very low standard of living and as such few needs Hence 
they havehttle deaire^to work Unhealthy climate and wide 
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miles. Air service in recent years have developed satisfactorily, 
which provide an efficient means of communication. 

There are four main ports in the Union of South Africa — 
Durban, Cape Town, Port EUzaheth and East London. Durban 
is the chief port of Natal and the second largest port of South 
Africa. It is the natural outlet for the products of the mining 
districts of Transvaal, Orange Eree State and Natal. Its principal 
exports are coal, gold, copper, hides and skins, etc. Cape Town, 
the capital of the Cape of Good Hope province, is the most impor- 
tant port and the second largest city of South Africa. It is a port 
of call on the Cape route. It has an excellent harbour. Its 
principal exports are diamond, gold, wool, ostrich feathers and 
fruits. Port Elizabeth situated on the south coast exports w ool, 
hides and skins, ostrich feathers, grain, etc. East London, situated 
at the mouth of the Buffalo river, is another port of Cape of Good 
Hope province. It is the leading wool port. 

The principal items of export of the Union are gold, 
diamond, wool, maize, wheat, hides and skins, bark, coal and 
butter. Eobd and drink, electrical goods, oil, hardware, chemicals 
and textiles constitute the chief imports, hlajor portion of the 
total trade is carried on with the United Ejngdom. 

Angh-Egypiian Sudan covers an area of 967,500 sq, miles 
with a population of 8,764,000. The wide variation in climatic 
conditions in different parts of the country accounts for the pro- 
duction of different kinds of agricultmal crops in different regions. 
The southern part of the coimtry is forested and rubber and timber 
constitute the principal forest products. In the vast grassland 
of the middle portion cattle-rearing and agriculture are the 
principal occupation of the people. The chief agricultural pro- 
ducts of this area are cotton, maize, millet, tobacco, rubber, 
coffee and gum arabic. Cotton is undoubtedly the most important 
crop of the country, as it covers nearly three-fourths of the total 
exports of Sudan The Sudan is the chief source of the w orld’s 
supply of gum arabic. Gold is also found. Ivory is obtained 
from many elephants found in the south. The internal communi- 
cation is maintained by the river Nile, by animal transport, and 
also by railway lines connecting Haifa and Khartum via Alu- 
Hamed on one liand and Khartum , and Port Sudan on the other. 

Cotton, cotton seed, gum arabic, millet, hides and skins and 
gold ore exported from Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. The country 
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imports cottoo toxtile'i niftchmcry sugar imn and steel goods 
chemicals motor cars cycles tobacco flour coal gunny bags 
and cement Nearly half of the total trade of the country is made 
VI ith the Umted Kingdom 

Bnhih East Afrtea includes a long stretch of territory in 
the East comprising Bntish Somaliland Tanganyika Kenj’U 
Uganda ISyasaland and the adjacent islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba The whole of British East Africa is on agricultural and 
pastoral teg on Ihere is very little mineral wealth 

Bntish SotnaUland hes between Entrea and Italian Somab 
land Agriculture is practised and barley and maize are grown 
but these are mostly consumed locally Bntish Somahland i* 
etrategically important since it guards the Suez route to India 
Cattle rearing is important here Berbnra is the capital and 
chief port 

hgandi is a high plateau The temperoture is moderate 
with slight ^arution t^oughout the >eaT Agncultuie is the 
basic industry and the prmcipal occupation of the people 
Cotton u the chief agneultural crop Lganda is next to India 
in the production of cotton in the British Commonwealth and its 
rapid development w ithio a short period of time is due to the deve 
lopmentoftransportsystemofthecountry Uganda also produces 
cotton seed tea coffee tobacco augarcane, rubber and ground 
nuts Gold and tin are mined to a certain extent here Bail 
ways waterways roads and 'umayshave developed satisfactorily 
and these have maintained the communication m hne with the 
actual requirements of the country Entebbe situated on the 
north western shore of l^ke Victoria is the administrative capital 
and important commercial centre 

'~~^enya is a large tract of land m the East coast The 
northern part of this territory is dry while the southern side is 
8 low level coastal area and a plateau Kenya is important for 
coffee maize nee cotton sisal hemp cocoanuts sugarcane and 
wheat In Kenya dairy and other animal products have developed 
and the country has tn export trade in these products with the 
neighbounDg countries and also with Europe Mombasa is the 
fhSeS ptxri ih^isrffost isors at EsstAfnea Alrrnrdt is 

the capital and an important commercial town 

Tanganyila produces tobacco cxiHee cocoanut rubber maize 
sisal nee and wheat Mica gold coal and diamond ore al^o paid 
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to exist. Pastoral industry is also important. Bar-es-Salaam 
is the capital and chief port. 

\„.,-ifffasaIand is essentially an agricultural country; tobacco, 
tea, coffee, maize, rubber, sisal hemp, and cotton being her principal 
products. Gold, copper iron, mica, coal and manganese are 
fmmd in the country. 

Off the coast of Tanganyika Territory are situated the two 
low-lying islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. These two islands 
produce the bulk of the w'orld’s supply of cloves. Copra and 
cocoanut are the two other important products. Paihvays are 
totally absent in these islands and the communication is main- 
tained by roads and seas. 

Bnhsh West Africa includes Nigeria, Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone and Gambia. Unhealthy climatic conditions, tropical 
diseases and inaccessibility make the development of these regions 
difficult. Of the British West African possessions Nigeria is 
the largest and the most important. Much amount of oil-palm, 
cocoa, rubber and groundnuts is produced. Lumbering industry 
is also important. High class furniture wood like mahogany 
and ebony is also grown. Ivory is foimd and largely exported 
to Great Britain. Nigeria is an important producer of tin in the 
w'orld. There are also deposits of coal, silver, lead, manganese 
and monazite. But they are not yet fuUy exploited. Lagos is 
the capital and chief port. 

The Oold Coast is rich in agricultural and mineral resources. 
She is the largest producer of cocoa in the w orld. “Having equal 
fa duties with other producing countries as regards cUraate and 
soil, it ha.s out-stripped its competitors by its more skilful 
exploitation of the land, by experienced administration on the 
part of the v bite men and by keeping cocoa as the only impor- 
tant money crop. Other factors are that the Gold Coast lies 
on an old established shipping route, and thi-t the development 
of railways and roads has made communication between the 
plantations and the ports very much superior to those existing 
in the older producing countries, such as Ecuador.” Besides, 
large amounts of copra, groundnuts, oil-palm, tobacco and rubber 
are grown. ' The country is rich in gold and diamond. 

' The northern and eastern parts of Sierra Leone are broken 
and liigh, while the southeni and western parts flat and low. 
The principal agricultural crops are rice, oil-palm, coffee, cocoa. 
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waite, nulJet groojidnuts aod cocoansU, of which nee is the 
most important one Jt being the staple food of the natives 
Sierra Leone is abo important for gold diamond, platmnni and 
iron hut till now they are not commercially exploited Cocoa, 
coSIee ginger chillies and oil pahn jwoducts constitute the princi- 
pal items of export of the countrj Srtfloten is the capital and 
chief port 

Although the climate of Gambia is not very satisfactory, 
it IS suitable for satisfactory production of agncultural crops 
such as groundnuts nc* maiie cotton etc Gtovmiinut is the 
prmcipal item of export Bathiir»t is the capital and chief port 

In between the Congo and Zambe«i basins hes the British 
territory of NorfAem comprising mostlj of high 

plateau and low lands in the valleys of the Zambesi The tempera 
lure m this part is relatively high The greater part of Souih<rn 
Rhodttia, alu a h>gh plateau, enjoys a uiore or lesa temperate 
climate Bhodesia ^tfa northern and southern) is noted fur 
nunerab Large quantities of gold copper asbestos cbromium 
lead une edrer iron coal and tin are raised annually Gold 
IS the most important of all the mmcrels here and may be said 
to be the backbone of Rhodesia Next id importance comes 
chromium which has secured a high position for the country In 
fact, it IB the mineral resources which hare aUractod the whito 
settlers m Rhodesia Agnculturc is also important the pnncipal 
crops being maize tobacco cotton wheat and oil seeds Pastoral 
industry is also important dfnuritiua is a Bntuh Afncan island 
m the Indian Occwn Ihe island is of volcanic origin It is an 
important producer of sugar It occupies a sigmiicant position 
m the export trade of canosugar in the world 

FREbCH ATRICA 

Irtneh A rih lle#t Afnea which includes Ircnch ilorocco. 
Algeria and Tunisia » primarily an agncultural country The 
Mediterranean climate prevaiiing in this part of North Africa 
makes a huge production of wheat barley, maize and Meditcr 
nmean fruits possible Mmerab br also pre<>ent of which iron, 
bad and phosphates are important lYine manufacttxnng is its 
pnncipal manufacturing industry Casablanca a the duef port 
of Trench Mnrocoj dl^iera » the capital and chief port of Algeria 
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!tums IS the capital and chief port of Tunisia. French West Africa 
and French Equatorial Africa are mostly undeveloped. They are 
primarily agricultural regions. The principal products of these 
regions are oil-palm, rubber, cocoa, coffee, gi’oundnuts and timber. 
Ivory is important. Madagascar is the largest of the African 
islands. Its principal agricultural products are coffee, sugarcane, 
rice, vegetable fibres and spices. Pastoral industry is elso 
important. French Somaliland is primarily an agricultural 
country but is commercially unimportant. 

EGYPT 

Egypt co'^^ers an area of 386,198 sq. miles and has a popula- 
tion of 19,090,448. Barring the extreme northern part where 
Mediterranean type of climate prevails, the cfimate of the country 
on the -whole is of the desert type. The average rainfall in Egypt 
is below 10 inches. 

Egypt is a thri-ving and prosperous agricultural country. 
This seems to be an anomaly. The location of Egypt in the heart 
of the barren desert of Sahara would have made it a banen and 
unproductive country, but it is due to the existence of the Nile 
that she has become a fiourishing agricultural land. The Nile 
which is formed by the union of two contributory rivers — the 
White Nile and the Blue Nile — provides life-blood to Egyptian 
agriculture. The Blue Nile originates from Lake Tana high up in 
Abyssinian Plateau and joins at Khartum, the White Nile which 
rises from Lake Victoria. The combined flow then jwsses over 
Egjqjt and empties itself into the Mediterranean Sea. The White 
Nile has a continuous flow of water throughout the year. The 
heavy summer monsoon rains in Abyssinia during the period June 
to October cause the river Nile to swell and inundate the neigh- 
bouring basins. The rich volcanic sediment carried by the 
Blue Nile from the mountainous districts of Abyssinia thus gets 
spread which increases greatly the productivity of the Egyptian 
soil, and this inmidation, therefore, is the root cause of the 
prosperity of Egypt. Besides, the inundation water is diverted 
into storage canals for its subsequent distribution to the thirsty 
lands of Egypt, thus making continuous cultivation possible. 
Cotton, wheat, maize, sugarcane and rice can be profitably grow’n 
in the irrigated basins of the Nile river. Out of the total area 
of 386,198 square miles the Nile basin covers 13,500 square miles. 
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is entirelj’- dependent on tbe increase or decrease of water in the 
Kile. Besides, the Nile renders good transportetion service. 
JJroni Aswan the river is navigable right up to the sea. Due to 
the navigabihty for 1000 miles from the estuary all the important 
towns and commercial centres are located on the banks of the 
Nile. It is evident, therefore, that but for the Nile, Egypt would 
have been no better than the Sahara itself devoid of any human 
habitation because of the very unsatisfactory rainfall, and it is, 
therefore, not an exaggeration that the greatest and the earliest 
known civilized "Egypt is the, gift of the 

Egypt is mainly agricultural and about 62 per cent, of the total 
popuktion is engaged in ngiicultural occupEtion. Cotton is the 
principal crop. Wheat, barley, ma.ize, millet, rice and sugarcane 
are also grown. Very little mineral wealth is found. Petroleum 
is the only important mineral found in the deserts at Pas Gharib, 
Ase, Sudr and lluighada. 

The importance of Egypt in relation to world trade routes 
cannot be ingnored, since it is the converging point of inter- 
continental land, sea and air routes. Egypt is the cormecting 
link of the three continents -Asia, Europe and APica. Prior 
to the opening of the Suez Canal all the caravan routes into 
the interior of Africa radiated from Egypt. Even now most 
of the trade of the Nile basin posses through it. pcsides the 
caravan routes, the lines oi the Baghdad Syrian Baihvay and the 
Fyyytia-i Eailivay converge round about the Suez Canal in Eg\pt. 

kloreover, Egypt stands as the gateway between the western 
and eastern woilds. The Suez route which touches moio lands 
and servos more people than any other route, passes by Egj'pt 
which thus has acquired an international importance. Prom 
Alexandria and Po -t Said a. route runs up to London through 
the Suez Canal and Gibraltar, the distance of the route being 
3,250 miles. The distance of the route to Bombay )rom Port 
Said through Aden is 1.660 miles. Prom Port Said different 
routes luii to different places — oni^ through Constantinople to 
Odessa, another to Veni-e via Brindisi, the thi-d .'o Naj-les 
end Marseil’ea via Mas-.ina conncv^tnr tbe-eby Paly and 
Greece, the fourth to New York through Gibraltar, the fifth to 
Rio de Janeiro in South America, and the sixth to Australia 
and then via Melbourne to New Zealand. These sea routes 
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bemt? mo»o oonTenient from cocuscrcial new*point, the major 
portion of Egypt a foreign trade la corned on through tbcni> 
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Through these routes cotton, onion, manganese and petroleum 
are exported and cotton textiles, iron, steel, crude oil and refined 
oil, coal, fertilisers etc., are impo’ted. Again, its importance 
has been gieatly enhanced by the development of air routes 
between the East and the West, since it stands as a half-way 
house between the two. Due to the fact that Cairo has become 
the conveiging point of the British and Dutch airways, it has 
now been possible to travel easily and in a very short time to 
various places such as India, South Africa, East Indies, Pales- 
tine, Aswan, Alexandria, etc . and this has led to a considerable 
expansion of and improvement in Eg 3 >pt’s foreign trade. 

Cairo, situated at the head of the delta of the Nile, is the 
capital and largest city in Egypt. It is also an important air- 
route station. Alexandria, situated on the north-west fringe of 
the Nile delta, is the principal sea port of Egypt. It handles 
over 80% of the foreign trade of the country. Its hinterland 
extends over the whole of the Nile basin. The principal exports 
aie cotton, cotton seeds and wheat. 

ABYSSINIA 

Abyssinia or Ethiopia is an independent country, surrounded 
by British, Erench and Itafian territories. She is maintainiag 
her independence even now. She was annexed by Italy in the 
eaily part of 1936. But since 1942 she is again independent. 
The country is practically all high land and the climate is healthy 
and stimulating. Her fertile soil, summer rainfall and tropical 
climate hare helped her greatly in agriculture. Cotton, coffee, 
wheat and barley are grown. The presence of the Blue Nile 
for irrigation makes continuous cultivatioii. possible. At present 
her agricultural development is not great. It is believed that 
her mineral wealth * is considerable, but as yet it is vmdeveloped 
and unexplored due to absence of commumcation facilities and 
tmeivffised nature of the native population. The vast potentiali- 
ties of economic development throirgh exploitation of the 
cormtry’s natural resources — having the country’s backwardness 
as a strong background — tempted the Italians to make Abyssinia 
a colony of their own. Potentialities for the pastoral develop. 

* Coal, iron, copper, sulphur, gold, marble, mica, rock-salt and 
marcury are said to be present. 
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ment of Ihe country are also very great Her rugged liffla and 
mountains afford ample ranching grounds Addis Ababa is the 
capital and chief commercial town of Ab^’ssmia 

PORTUGUESE ATRICA 

Portuguese temtonca include Slozambiqits in the East Africa 
and Aigola and Poriuguise Gmtua m West Africa In Portu- 
guese East Africa or Mozambique economic development is 
meagre Agnculture is the mainstay of the people JIaize, 
coffee, groundnuts sugarcane tobacco cotton and si&al hemp 
are groum The region holds great promise of postoml develop 
ment Copper diamond and gold are present, but their exploi- 
tation has not yet begun I’ortuguesc West Africa or Angola end 
Portuguese Guinea are important for agrieultural products 
Rubber, coffee sugar oil seeds, maize end cotton are grown 
Ivoi^Qnd diamond are elso found 

y/^ELGIAI^ CONGO situated m Central Africa occupies the 
/Casin of the Congo nver and enmya the equatorial type of 
climatic condition Rubber cocoa oil palm, copal and coffee 
are grown The macccssibihty of interior regions due to lack 
of commumcation facilities and low density of population are 
responsible in a brge measure for its low economic development 
Large reserves of minerals are known to exist Katanga region 
IS very important for copper Gold, diamond, tin and silver are 
also present 

After the World Viai II (1939-45) the itahon posrasions 
in Afnca namely Liliya, Entrea and Italian Somaliland came 
underthe admaustratwocoDlTOl of the allied i»werB viz .England, 
France, Russia and the USA But on L4th December, 1951 
Libya (Inpoh) became independent and on 11th August, 1952 
Entrea became free from Italian control end joined in a Federa 
tion with Ethiopia At present only Itahan &malilmd is under 
the political control of Italy 

The major portion of LIBYA with tho exception of the areas 
bordering the Mediterranean Sea cornea under the Sahara and 
consequently barring the jTOdiirtioa of ewre wheat and 3Iedi- 
terranean fruits in the Meditemncan region no tangible economic 
advancement is possible here. Tnpclt and Etnghau are the only 
important trade centres and they are the capitals of Tnpohtaiua 
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8nd Seranica respectively. To the east of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan lies ERITREA on the coast of the Red Sea. The greater 
part of the country is desert-like and only in the coastal areas some 
quantity of rice, maize, tea, coffee, tobacco, sugarcane and oil seeds 
are groivn. DALIAN SOAIALILAKD is a backward country. 
Pastoral industry is the principal occupation of the natives. 
Mo.jodi$u is the capital and principal port of Italian Somaliland. 



CHAPTER rrv 
AUSTRAtASlA 

INTRODTJCnotJ— Auslral-is a comptiaeB the CommonweaUh 
of Australia I^ew Zealand and some other Pacific Isbnds The 
Commcin'weaUli of Austraba mcludea Australia the emeUest of 
the five continents Tasmania and some other small adjacent 
islands Australia is situated to the south east of Asia between 



Avstralia’Htamfall} 

latitudes lt)» 8 and 40* S andbetweenlongitude 110*E andl6'>*E 
aM 18 the brgest island m the world Some of the outstanding 
characteristic features of this smaUest inhabited continent of the 
world are as follows — 

13 Firstiy the continent lies entirely within the eouthern hernia 
phere i « south of the equator and more than one thud of it Lea 
north of the Tropic of Cajfficorn The sonthem two third of the 
continent is actually outsido the tropic Iherefote it enjoys lem 
perate type of climate 
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Secondly, the extreme length from nortli to sontli is nearly 
2,000 miles and it is only about 1,100 miles from the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria to the great Australian Bight. 

Thirdly, the central Meridian of the continent is 135“ E. It 
means that it is nearly half the way round the world from the 
British Isles. 

Fourthly, the boundary lines of the five states are purely 
mathematical, consisting merely of straight lines, and therefore 
they are not natural boundary lines which usually follow river 
courses, mountains, deserts, etc. 

Australia consists of sis semi-independent states — Queensland, 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia 
and Northern territory. Th e total area of the continent is 2,948,366 
s q. miles and its population is 8,231,720, the density of population 
per sq. mile being 2.79. 

The area, population and density of population per sq. mile 
of the different states of the Commonwealth of Australia in 1951 
were as follows ; — 


States 

Area Popidaiion Density of 

and 

{in sq. miles) 

Populahon 

their Capital 

per sq. mile 

NEW SOUTH WALES 

309,433 

3,358,760 

10-85 

{Sydney) 

VIOTORIA {Melbovme) 

87,884 

2,291,364 

2607 

QUEENSLAND {Brisbane) 

670,500 

1,219,605 

1-82 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA {Adelaide) 380,070 

729,836 

1-92 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

976,920 

591,602 

•61 

{Perth) 

NORTHERN TERRITORY 

623,620 

16,627 

•03 

{Danvin) 

AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL {Canberra) 939 

25,036 

26-66 

AUSTRALIA 

2,948,366 

8,231,720 

2-79 

TASSIANIA {Hobart) 

26,215 

307,014 

11-71 

COMSIONWEALTH OP 

AUSTRALIA 

2,974,581 

8,638,734 

2-87 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES— Tho rastem part of Australia ^ 
mountainous cohering an area from York pcninsuH ir tha 
to the vrestem extrcmitj of Victims prorinco m tho south Iho 
mountain range m this region a commonly known as the Gwat 
Pmdmg Range In the midiile of Anstruha and to the west of 
the Great Pividing Range lies a tost expanse of flat low Ijing 
land extending from Iba Carpentaria Pay m the north to the South 
Ocean in the south Tlie wp^lem part of Australia is a plateau, 
the coastal area being 1 000 to I tW feet high from sca^lertl and 
the major portion being desert like in every respect A narrow 
flat land borders the coastlme* 

*A(Mriing to tvrjaee retuj th« c&nlinni of j(iulra!>a M fnto 

lSre« broad rtjion* a* foWnm — 


1 Tbe Wuitm Plaleaa i. TioCenitaiLovland S The E<uiem 
I HigHand 

(a) Tht Carponlar^a (M Tfi«Jfiirro^ (t) tI* AiA VOTJi* tah 
Ba*tru Darting Bonn PoU^ to t^e $yaA Bjrt Do*v% 


1 Tht HulfmP!ottatioteupie*prceivan!/t>i*vholeofltf*!fmAuf*tn}ta 
Tfi« yieStw tnth an untien ratfatt ts much in iirutturi Tht 0 <«trm 

Pleltau uhoit artragt tUvolior^ it J,SOO Jett awnnseeif of onfirn/ tnttarnorfhte 
foel* TJie inimet c/ Ite r>tairau »» oime«l icWiii dtttrt, Tht rirtr* or« 
pitnlii tmporerj/ inttr-eou'tei and thtj duappear in tand in «c>m« partt or ta 
tab lottt trhi«S vpptat in «out>> u*tt TAert (t o wk 1« mtlal 

plain 10 tht but tht eaue it tnMoui any harbour Tht vhdlt regton witA 
tfi« BXttpMn oj Iht itiremi touth vtttern part it elimaluoily ttry dry and 
henei Iht plateau it almatt uninhabited 

Z I^e Central Lairland or the Great Plain, runt From north to touth aeroti 
Iht continent Tht tvo important rang't vAi^ dicidt Iht plain into Jour 
dinelont art the Grey Pangee and lit S^ieyn ^onaet In thit plain thtrt w 
on?y one perennial tlrtam, le the Alurray nw and Ut tributary the Harbng 
The dineiont are — 

(fl) fTAt Carpentaria baiin, trAicA it drained by only ont nter, it,, Iht 
Fltndere 

(6) rA« Ifamiy DarbnyNwtn m iA« moet Jertxte tract u-Aere rainfall 
u contideralle The ilurrai/ uAtcA neee from the hightel rnountatnt in Aut’ 
iralia ie 1,100 m€te long The great plain crealiet by Iht Hurra j Darling it 
the noetferiHe part in lAe Central Loutand rejion 

(f) TAe ilijt valley it the port beluten (at« Eyre and the Spencer Qalf 
(a) Tht Lake Eyre batin The Eyre take ichich it <0 feet beloxo tea 
ferd « and tw?i« of Iht nvert ham found Iheir oiiiet into thit lake 

3 Tne Eaetern Htgfland w <A< moet important lalient phyttcal feature 
of the continent of Auelraha It runt along the loMe eaet coaet.ie, from Capa 
York to D^» SfroU, a dietance of more than 2 000 rmltt Tie higheet edge 
of the highland u totmr* the Paeifo Ocean and ihne'crt (he eaelem eoat^l 
j*>m to norw The eartem highland it known ae the Great Dmimg Range 
andjhw tt the main walerehed ej tht eotuenent The range hat ramouj, namee 
»n dijltreni eiaiee of Oit eonltnenl The higheet peak « crer 7 000 feet The 
narr^ e^tal plain which Itee between Ae coast and the Range hoe mare 
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CLIMATE — ^Australia lies mainly in the south-east trade 
■wind belt and experiences, therefore, adequate rainfall throughout 
the year. But the greater part of the rainfall falls during the 
s umm er months. The continent has marked variation in climatic 
condition as bet''veen different parts due to its varied relief end 
location. The interior of the continent in January (summer) 
has a temperature of orer 90'’ F., the north of the Tropic has over 
80° F. and tne rest of the continent has a temperature of over 
72° F. In July (■n’inter), the region north of the Tropic has a 
temperature of over 64° F. and in the south of the Tropic, the 
temperature is only 48° F. on an average. 

In summer the south-eastern sea wind being obstructed by 
the Great Dmding Range causes heavy rainfall on the east coast. 
The east coast gets rain throughout the year as the south-eastern 
■wind blows in the same direction all the year round. As it 
advances westwards after crossing the mountains the amount of 
moisture decreases ■with the result that the western part of the 
continent receives much less amount of rain, and this accounts 
for the formation of deserts in central and western Australia. 
In ■wmter the westerlies cause rainfall on the south-western part of 
Western Australia and almost the whole of Victoria province on 
the east coast, and consequently the climate in these regions 
is Mediterranean. The north coast is damp and hot while the 
west coast is practically rainless. The Tropic of Capricorn almost 
bisects the continent and nearly half the total area lies north of the 
Tropics. The major portion of Australia, therefore, particularly 
the northern districts, experiences high mean temperature* 
Although the coastliue of this continent is more than 12,000 miles 
long it is unbroken in many places and a major portion of the 
interior is nearly 1,000 miles off ffom the sea. Due to the fact 
that the highlands borderirig the coast, particularly in the east, 
shut out the sea ivind, sea influences are not felt in the interior 
parts of Australia. 

On the whole, the climate of Australia can be summarised as 
warm temperate in the east coast, and Mediterranean in the south. 
The western part is practically rainless and the soil is sandy. 
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whj\e tbo northern side is a desert, ^ith damp and hot donate m 
the coastal areas 

DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION— The chmatio vana 
tion in Austraha has a great bearing on the distribution of its 
population The northern coast is mostly inhabited by the 
abonginea as (with the only ezception of Dramn) the dimp and 
hot climate la nnfaTourabl© for any white settlement The heart 
of Austraha is a desert mth no settlement m jt The Mediterranean 
typo of climete which prevails in the southern part of western 
Australia makes Swanland the moat densely populated area- 
The hostile dimate of South Australia w responsible for the sparse 
population ID this part of th“ continent Bat in spite of the 
d^ert like dunnte the gold nuoea in the west and south of Aua 
traha have attracted European settlera The worm temperate 
climate of the eastern part abo accounts for the very dense 
population there 

CL13IATE AND ITS EFFECTS ON THE EAST AND WEST 
COASTS OF AUSTRALIA — ^The cbmate of the eastern coast of 
Auttreha being mote favourable for human liabitation than that 
of the we«teni coast —agriculture mining indostry, transport 
system, etc have developed more in the cast than Ui the west 
In the east coast due to summer ram cotton and sugar cane are 
grown in the northern plains To the south of this lie the maize 
fields with Brisbane as the chief centre Further south he the 
wheat fields with Gipsland as the chief centre Adjacent to the 
wheat belt hca the eatcnsive graasUnd where cattle are reared 
This region is the largest producer of wool m the world Due to 
Mediterranean clim-vte vanous kmds of fruits grow ir> Victoria 
province Moreover, gold eilvec copper, lead, etc , are found in 
Queensland and coal in New South Wales Eucalyptus la the 
charactenstiD tree of the east coast The warm moist climate 
has made tho east coast the moat densdy populated region and 
agncoltur» ammal husbandry and mimng are the principal 
occupation of tbe people 

Duo to scanty ramfall the northern part of the west coast 
U a desert This coast » spatsdy populated except the gold. 
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fields at Pilbara. Besides, the sea is the only means of trafiBc, 
there being no existence of river in this part of Australia. 
Cioolgardie and Kalgoorh'e mines are very rich in gold reserves. 
Wheat is the principal agricultural crop. Besides, oats, barley 
and various kinds of fruits are also grown. Karra and Jarrah 
and other valuable trees have enriched the forests of the west 
coast of Australia. Wool is another important product of this 
coasb. But in spite of these natural resources European settle- 
ment in the west coast of AustraUa was not possible on account 



of poor rainfall and dearth of transport facilities by internal water- 
ways with the result that internal economic development has 
not been possible. Witb the exception of Swanland other places 
in the west coast are very much thinly populated. In the Medi- 
terranean regions of the southern part of west coast mining is the 
chief occupation 'of the people. 
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NATURAL REGIONS— On Uie basis of dimale and vegeU 
tion Australia can bo divided mto « * major natural regions —(1) 
Tropical tuonsoon region in the north ond nerth cast (2) Tropical 
grassland region ui tbc north (3) Hot desert region in the 

west (4) ilcditemncan region m tie south end south west , 
(5) Temperate grassland region m the Murray Darlmg basin , 
end (6) Ilastem higl land region m the south cast 

CAUSES OF rCONOMIC BACKMARD\ESS— Austreba 
IS noted for its agricultural pastoral and mineral resources In 
spits of its richness m natural resource* it has not developed its 
manufacturing industries to % creat evtent The causes attnbu 
ling to its comparative bachvrardncas m manufaciutuig industtica 
are of the followuip nature — 

(1) lu bcalyjn m eouthtm hmttphere fsr from the 
tforli i trade rcatM— Reing fat away from tbo roam land it aid 
rot receive any attertion of tbo advanced cations for a long 
time for which tl e prospect of development of that country 
industrially was never thought of uotil verv recently 

(2) UnfaifvralU chmate— The greater pirt of Australia 
la a desert and climate, on the whole is mimical to the econo 
nuo de>elopmeot of the country 

(3) Sparse jwjiitlatim— Australia is scantily populated. 
Its average density of popuhtioii is 2 8 per sq lare mile as agomst 
over 3U per sqiare mile m India Its natuml resources are 
plentiful so as to profitably engage all the people of Australia 
The 'IMiite Australia policy however shuts out coloured labour 
from the densely populated Far Eastern courtries thus makmg 
proper eiploitation of tlio resources difiicuU 

(4) Refpilar Coa««»»-^Tho coastlne of Australia is 
relatively short m coropanson to its sue and is less than 12 000 
miles m length i « 4 miles of coostl ne for every I 000 sq mfles 
of area Besides it is mostly tegular thus accounting for the 
inadequacy of its ports 

(5) Inadequacfj of eommvnualvm /ucditics— tpf 
transport are not wrll devdoped m Australia As regards the 
waterways the Murray and the Darling are the only two nvers 
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which are navigable for a short distance. The rest of tbe rivers 
are short and fall of rapids. The development of railways too is 
very meagre. The Australian Commonwealth is roughly three 
times the size of undivided India, but its railway mileage is about 
28,000 miles as against 43,000 miles of India. 

(6) Distance of coal from iron-fields — Unfortimately for 
Australia its coal and iron mines ere not situated side by side 
for which some diffictdties are experienced in developing 
industries. 

INDUSTRY — Due to the handicaps mentioned above manu- 
facture of cotton textiles, rubber goods, motor-cars, etc., has not 
developed in tbe country, although large toivns like Melbourne, 
Sydney and Newcastle have some factories for these articles. 
Rockhampton, Gladstone, and Brisbane have ginneries ^factories 
for extraction of cotton seeds from raw cotton). Almost every, 
where in Australia, particularly in Queensland, New South Wales 
and Victoria innumerable cattle are reared and Brisbane and 
Marryborough have earned reputation in butter-making, while 
Toomwoomba in cheese. Although the tropical lands and the 
savannahs provide the best quality beef-cattle, tbe great distance 
of the meat market from the producing regions his greatly 
hindered the development of meat industry in Australia. In 
the rainy coastal plains of eastern Queensland where sugar-cane 
is grown exist sugar mills in towns like Cairns, Townsville, 
Mackay, etc. 

FISHING INDUSTRY is not sufficiently developed. Pearl 
fishery along the tropical coast is important. LUMBERING 
INDUSTRY is not import, ant, as much of the cormtry is too dry 
for tree-growth. Only eastern highlands have considerable areas 
under forests. PASTORAL INDUSTRY is by far the most 
important industry of Australia. The principal wealth of Australia 
is its sheep, and the rearing of sbeep is one of the most important 
occupations of the people. Tbe climate of the continent is best 
suited for pastoral industry and it is mainly in dry areas, where 
the rainfall is between 10 rnd 20 mcbes annually and where tbe 
summer temperature doss not exceed 75° F., that the rearing of 
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Ih, I„5e« rf .!.«P .» «■» ’'»“ =''''5”““' , “ 

lie pmcifd slinpn»P»5 "®““ \Kto™. South Aotoli , 
Qc«n'lat.d aud VTestem Au-^lia aic the other iiQporUnt wool 
producing regions Anstrala is the first producer ot wool prodnc 
tna over a quarter of the world s production “Wool u not onlj 
the outstanding feature of the Austmlian pastoral mdn«tr5. but 
fi bIso the hasia ot the natiou’a economic life ” In spite of this, 
however, Australia has not been able to develop its woollen industry 
The reasons are not far to sect The area of arable lands avmlable 
being far m excess of the population, t!ie Austrabans have been 
mdneed to devote their energy more to agneulture and anima^ 
husbandry than to industry Besides, different states of Australia 
have different gauges for taflwaya resulting ui frequent Itanshjp' 
aent and high trsnsportation charges lo Australia coal or hydro* 
clectno power, necessary for the developaenl of wool industry, 

IS quite osuGcient It is, therefore, more advantageoas to export 
raw wool than to import madunenes and establish wool industrj . 

If Australia had not adopted the "White Australia” policy it 
eould have developed much of ila industries mth the aid of 
Asian labour All these factors hare combined together to make 
Australia primarily an agncultural conotty Attempts are, how- 
ever, being made m recent years to develop manufacturing 
indostnes based on its natural resources 

CaUk-nam^ is also onportanV and « found on the windward 
tide of the Eastern Highland due to the mout and wet climate 
of lie eastern aide where ratnfal exceeds 30 inches per annum 
nearly 8 of the milk piodaceil «» made into butter 

AGRICULTURE a hugely practised in Australia and » 
second only to pastoral industry ih importance Although the 
development of imgatm ^*Uta and the method of dry farmme 
have counteracted the taxoxts handicap caused by nneertam or 
raws >^!1 He m, mder crop h., pot more Ump 

Wtal li. M uoportrn. iisncoltmal crop rod occoptc ^ a) 
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per cent of the ctdtivated area. The principal producing regions 
are South Australia, Victoria, New South Wales and South- 
western Australia. Wheat produced in these regions ^ generally 
exported to Great Britain, Italy, India and Japan. Sugar-cane 
is grown in the eastern coastal regions of Queensland, the principal 
producing areas being Cairns, Townsville, Mackay, etc. Mediterra- 
nean fruits are largely grown in the South and South-west Australia. 



Australia (Mineral) 

THE MINERAL WEALTH of Australia is considerable. It 
is an important gold-producing country. Its contribution to 
world output is nearly 5 per cent. The principal gold-producing 
regions are Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie in Western Australia ; 
Ballarat and Bendigo in Victoria ; Bathurst in New South Wales ; 
and Queensland. It is the second largest producer of zinc and 
lead in the world. Most of zinc and lead is produced in Broken 
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Hill district of New Souttx Wales Coal » found m efficient 
quantities in New Sonlh Wales, Queensland We"t«rn Aostrolia 
and Tasmania Iron ore is mined m South Australia and New 
South Wales Iron Knob and fton ^fonarch m South Austraba 
have considerahle non deposits The total deposits of iron cm 
m Western Australia are said to be considerable but they hare 
not been fully worked due to lack of proper transport facilities 
Silver, tin copper and platinum are idso mmed Silver is mined 
in Broken HiU district of New South Wales and Tasmania Tin 
IS mined chiefly in Queensland and Tasmania Precious stones 
arc also found 


The TRANSPORT aystem of Australia is cot at sU satis 
factory Host of the rivers on the eastcni ond western slopes 
of the DiwdmK Raw;* dry up m summer months and becomo 
violent in the rainy season Consequently, they are useless for 
navigation purposes The only nver system suitable for inland 
tnnspOTt is the hturray Darlmg of South Australia which are 
Know fed rivers and as such they have continuous flow throughout 
the year They con rightly be said (o he the life line of the con* 
tment 


The nvere proving aD”emce*bIe as transporting agents, 
Australia should hare a thorough tictcrerk of railwoy lines, but 
doe to the onfsTODrable cbmato of the interior sod the high 
density of population in the eastern coast the ryilirai’s are coti 
fined to the coastal areas only conoocting different ports These 
railways have tome branch lines connecting tho sgricultural and 
mining centres of the mterior parts The nan. lines of tho 
South cast and West Australia are jomed by the Trans Conti 
ncPtal line hnkmg up the east and wwit of Australia Atr roulea 
havs also developed connecting the distant centres of western 
and nortben- Australia as well as those of western Queensland 


Anstralia has about fiOO 000 nufes of roaduxjys The highest 
eo^ntiation » to be found rear the south where raiofall is quite 
^fficient for the growth of creps and the distribution of popula- 
Uon u great On the whole, ,t «n be aaid that tho distribution 
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of agricultural crops and minerals has a great effect on the develop- 
ment of roads and railways in the continent. 

TRADE — ^Australia is the largest exporter of wool in the world. 
The principal customers are the north-western European countries, 
particularly the United Kin gdom. Other exports are wheat, 
gold, dairy products, meat, hides and skins and metallic ores. 
The chief imports consist of textile goods, hardware, machinery, 
chemicals, petroleum and sundry manufactured goods. The 
major portion of the trade is done with the United Eiingdom and 
the U.S.A. 

PORTS and TOWNS — ^The principal ports of Australia are 
its manufacturing centres and large towns. Sydney, the capital 
of New South Wales, is the chief port of Australia. It deals with 
over 40 per cent, of the foreign trade of the country. It has an 
excellent natural harbour, possibly the best in the world. Coal 
and iron, found in its neighbourhood, helped development of many 
manufacturing industries. Melbourne, ihQ capital of Victoria, is 
second to Sydney in importance as a port. It has considerable 
trade with the neighbouring islands of Tasmania and New 
Zealand. Adelaide is tlie capital and chief port of South 
Australia. It is the principal wheat port of Australia. Brisbane 
is the capital and chief port of Queensland. It si also an 
important industrial centre. Perth is the capital and chief com- 
mercial centre of Western Australia. It is served by the port 
of Fremantle. Hobart is the capital and chief port of Tasmania. 
Its principal exports ore wool, coal, silver, zinc, lead and fruits. 
Danom is the capital and chief port of Northern Territory, If 
is an important air-station in the Imperial air-route to Sydney. 

NEW ZEALAND 

INTRODUCTION — New Zeala7id, situated to the south-east 
of Australia, consists of North Island, South Island and many 
other adjacent small islands. It has an area of 133,736 sq, miles 
and a population of 1,984,730. It resembles Great Britain in many 
respects, for whicn it is Ivnorni to be the Brighter Britain of 
the South. Both Great Britain and New Zealand are groups 
14 
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of islands lying m the irrtiteily wnd belt— the foracc is located 
in the Atbntic Ocean in the northero hemisphere very clow to 
the world s trade routes, whereas the litter a located in tho 
Pacific Ocian in the Eouthera hemi«F‘W^re rery far away from 
tho prmcipal trade routes of the world Both the I'lands have 
the same physical featun.8 Both have mountains running north* 
Bouth IT the west and plains in the ea«t The clunstic condi* 
tions of both are aI»o the same Although New Zealand is 
located within latitudes V** and 46* as against Britain wluch 
13 located withm 50'’ and 60* the modentmg influence of the 
sea makes their climate almost the same Both the islands get 
greater rainlall u the west than ir the east under the mflueneo of 
the westerlies None of thesa islands ever experiences deficiei t 
ramiall inlh the result that both grow fllmost simibr types of 
agncultursl crops In vegetation ard ammal Lfe both theislands 
have groat resemblance Like Great Britain New ZeaUnda mata 
crops are wheat and osia Tlie eaoe kind of English «heep pro* 
dueiXigloog lustreusanostioDgwoolasreared in Lincoln Leicester, 
etc are else reared ui the paHures of ilew Zealand But Gie^t 
Britain is the mo^t industrially and commeTcially derelopcd country 
of the world Kew Zealand on tho contrary, is a very backward 
country uidustnally Even now pastoral industry and agriculture 
coi^titnte Its prmcipal industries. 

PHYSICAL FEATUBES—lCew Zealand is a highly moon* 
tamous country On the western side of the South T«bnd runs 
from north to sooth a lca>g range of snowcapped mountains, 
better known ss the ’'Southern Alps whils or the eastern aide of 
the island lies the extensiTe Ctnterbury Hams The western 
part IS elevated The rivers are full of rapids and falls and con 
sequentlj they are i ot suitable for imvigation for a long distance 
They, however, provide a potutial source of water power Tlie 
major portion of New Zealand being under the influence of tho sea, 
a temperate climate prevails, neither the summers being very 
hoi nor the winters very cold On account of bracing climate 
snd pleasant natural scenery Kew Zealand is called Switzerland of 
the South 
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Nearly Wo-thirds of the surface of New Zealand is suitable 
for AGRICULTURE and PASTORAL mDUSTRY, PAS- 
TORAL INDUSTRY is by far the most important audits products 
constitute over 80 per cent, of its total exports. “The 
uncronmed king of the country is sheep.” New Zealand owns the 
largest number of sheep in the world. The chief sheep-rearing 
regions are Canterbury plains, Otago plateau and Wellington 
plains. Wool, meat, dairy products, hides and skins are largely 
produced. Originally, the distance from the consuming markets 
did not encourage New Zealand to develop meat industry and sheep 
were reared almost solely for the purpose of wool, meat being 
consxmied locally. The introduction of cold storage, however, 
brought the distant markets closer and offered New Zealand ample 
facilities for rearing mixed breeds of sheep for production of both 
wool and mutton. The excellent climate has enabled New Zealand 
to rear cattle extensively in the rich pastures, particularly in 
Auckland and Wellington, resulting in a satisfactory develop- 
ment of beef and dairy produce. The development in the pastoral 
industry is evident from the fact that wool, hides, skins, butter, 
frozen meat, cheese, etc. now constitute over three-fourths of the 
total exports of New Zealand. 

AGRICULTURE is second to pastoral industry in importance. 
Wheat, oats, barley, maize and potatoes are grown. The fertUe 
plains of Canterbury are important in producing wheat. Apple 
orcliaros are important and there is considerable export of apples. 
Apricots and oranges are also grown. , 

LUMBERING industry is also important. Nearly 20 per cent, 
of the total area is devoted to forests. In recent years increas- 
ing attention is being paid to its forest resources. 

liUNING and MANUFACTURING industries are not very 
important. In proportion to the size of the coimtry the population 
is very thin. Moreover, it is located far away from the great 
industrial centres of the world. These two handicaps, coupled 
with factors such as trarisport difficulties, etc. hav^e stood in 
the way of the industrialisation of the country, although the 
country possesses abundant supply of raw materials and also coal 
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and hydro-electnc power resources Its mineral wea^tt w riot 
great. Ijttle coal, petroleum, gold, saver, iron and 
found Slanufacturing industry is chiefly concemeo 
processing of its agncnltural products 

yeans of COlUTmTICATION ire not weU de\elopf<l ^ 
Zealand Due to the mountamona nature of the eox^’^ry road 
and rsAway development » difficult The raflway mflcsgeis 
nearly 4,000 miles The nvers are useless for transpof^ services 
On the whole, its means of commumcstion are ss poor ®® those of 
Australia 

TRADE — 'The principal eiporta of New Zealnnd ’re wool, 
meat, daiiy prodnce, hides and ekins, fruits, timber snrf gold. Its 
prmcipal unporta are textile goods, iron ana steel, machinery, 
chemicals and paper llnch of its trade u with Great ^ntam and 
the Commonwealth countnea, bat the nearness of shows 

a te.h'>ocy to "lessen 't 

PORTS and TOIVNS— The principal sta pott^ of 
Zetland see its most important commtrcial centres ll*elIin 9 ton, 
its capital, is sitQsted in the North Island. It is a n.'itural port, 
and an important collecting cenli' of pastoral product* ii/cl. 
land, aitosted on the narrow isthnoa cf North Island* ^ 41*® «i 
important port and trade centre Donedm is the priT^pal 
and important port of South Island It exports g®ld, wheat, 
barley, oats, and dsiry produce 
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ASIA 

INTRODUCTION — ^Asia is the largest continent of the 
Avorld comprising nearly one-third of the land surface of the 
globs. Barring a few islands, the whole of Asia lies in the 
Northern Hemisphere. Asia covers an area of 17.000,000 sq. miles 
and has a population of nearly 1,260 millions, which is greater than 
that of any other continent and ismore than half of the world’s total. 
But its distribution is very irregular, depending mainly on the 
annual rainfall. In the monsoon regions, therefore, where rain- 
fall IS adequate and agriculture has thrived well the density of 
population, is very high. For example, China, Indian Union, 
Pakistan, Japan and Java contain over 80 per cen^-. of the total 
population. On the other hand, the plateau and desert regions 
of Central Asia and Arabia and the cold regions of Northern Siberia 
have very sparse population. It may be said, however, that the 
average density of population per sq. mile in Asia is 74. The 
distribution of population is controlled mainly by chmatic and 
vegetation conditions. 

The coastline of Asia is short compared with the vastness 
of its size. Due to the unbroken nature of its coast and 
location of Europe on the west its coastline' is only 36,000 miles 
long, that is, one mUe of coastline for every 472 square miles of 
area . 

PHYSICi^ FEATURES AND NATURAL DIVISIONS— 
Based on variations in relief the continent of Asia can be divided 
into five divisions : — 

(1) Vast fiat Lowlands on the North and North-west — ^The 
northern and western parts of Asia comprising almost the whole 
of Siberia from the Arctic Ocean in the north to the Caspian Sea 
in the south-west are great plains. These are merely an exten- 
sion of the vast plains of Europe and because of their sloping 
nature towards the Arctic Ocean, the three great rivers of Siberia — • 
the Ob, Yenesei and Lena — flow northwards, 
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(2) Mountain Banga ani TUOatat m ih‘ Centre— This region 
extends from Asia Minor on the Mediterranean coast right up to 
the north eastern extremity ir the Pacific coast This vast high 
land IS also an exterisior of the mountainous regions of Europe and 
the lofty mountain ranges of Asia he m this region 

(3) TAe Highland Region m tf e 5oatA— This region includes 
Arabia the Deccan plateau composed of volcanic lava and pnmarv 
rocks and Yunnananfl Indo Qiina In thoeouth east of Asia These 
three plateaus are slopmg towards the east 

(4) Flat PlaiM of tAe Rxrer Basisa— The nver basms com 
prtsmg the basms of the Tigris and the Euphrates of Iracj of the 
Ganges the Brahmaputra and the Iidus of India and Pakistan 
of the IiraTradi of Burma of the Mekong in Cambodii of the 
Menam in Thailand and of Iho Yang tee Kiang, tie Hwangho 
and the Sikiang of China are lov and ettramely fertile 

(5) falunda— The ulsnds m the east and south-east of 
As a comprismg among otheie the AHusians Keunle Japan 
the Pbilippmes Borneo Ceylon etc spread like a garland around 
the continent are also included snthui political boundanea of 
Asia 

CLDlATE — Duo to vaned relief of the contment variation m 
climate ranging irom extreme cold to extreme heat is eipenenced m 
different parts of the contment The northern part of Asia lies 
in the cold zone central part id the temperate zone end the sonthem 
part m the tropics inth the result that some parts expenence 
extreme climatic conditions In the far northern part where 
rainfall is scanty and winter precipiUtion is m the fonn of mow 
the wmter is longer than the Eummer and the intensity of cold 
is very great Much of the central plateau region is desert as 
the remfrll is madequato and rot wcU distributed throughout the 
year Cold cbmate prevails m the mountain regions The 
climate of the nver ba^ms in the south is hot and moist except 
m the case of the Tigns and Euphrates basin and the lands 
further west where Meditcmmeai, type of climate prevails Due 
to the insular position the dimate of the islands in the Pacific 
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is more or less temperate, but. that of the islands of the south- 
east is tropical. 

Based on the difference in climatic conditions Asia can be 
divided into seven regions : — 

(1) The Tundra Begion comprising the Siberian plains, 
and the areas near the Arctic Ocean. The climate of this region 
is of Polar type, the winter being long and severe, characterised by 
scanty rainfall in summer and snowfall in winter. 

(2) The Cool Temperate Regions spread from tbe Arctic circle 
to latitude 60° N. Here the summer is short and dry but the winter 
is long and severely cold. 

(3) The Steppes which include the south-west of Siberia and 
a part of Mongolia. The climate here is extreme. 

(4) Equatorial Regions include the islands in the south and 
south-east of the continent, characterised by high temperature 
and heavy rainfall throughout the year. 

(5) Mediterranean Region comprising Asia Miaor, Syria, 
Palestine, Turkey, Trans- Jordan and Iraq. The climate here is 
mild with wet winter and dry summer. 

(6) Monsoon Region comprising southeix! and south-eastern 
Asia (which includes India, a part of Pakistan, Indo-China, 
South China and some parts of Japan). This area experiences 
dry temperate winter and hot summer with profuse rainfall. 

(7) Desert Region comprises the plateaus of south-western 
and Central Asia (including the Gobi desert of Mongolia, and the 
deserts of Torkistan, Arabia, Persia, part of Tibet, Baluchistan, 
Sind and Eajputana). The climate is extreme here. 

TRANSPORT — The rivers of Asia play an important role in 
the internal communication, but the varied relief and climatic con- 
ditions sometimes retard the full utilisation of these rivers as great 
highways of commerce. In Northern Asia the principal rivers 
of Siberia — ^the Ob, Yenisei and Lena — although navigable for 
a great distance are of local importance only because of their 
imserviceability in winter months. These rivers act as feeders 
to the Trans-Siberian Railway and herein lies their great 
importance. In Eastern Asia, China maintains a highly organised 
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river eystim 01 i\\ Vob rvcm of Eastern Asia the YaPg tse 
Kiaig 13 the most important one as means of transport and com 
munication Tie other important mere of Eastern Asia-tbe 
Amur the Hwangho and the Sjk>Mg-«Hhoogh very useful as 
transFOtt agents their npper courses impeded m marj 

places by sbslloirs and rapda In tlie soath-east of Asia the 
Indus m Pakistan the Ganges end the Brahmsputra in India the 
Irravradi m Burma ana the Mekong ir Irdo-Chm are the principal 
srtenes of commerce In ll e south west of As e the Tigris and 
the Eophrntcs arc the only important means of transport 

The eii’itcnce of quite a good number of monnta ns plateaus 
deserts and numerous rivers has greatly hampered the extension 
of rail rays and m proportiar to the vast area tie rsUnay mileage 
of the cortment is very meagre The following are the principal 
railways of Am — 

(1) ffanj 5'h<nan Hailtcoy— This u the longest railway of 
the world It starts from Berusgnid and frpB«mg 'Ie«cort and 
the pi* ITS ci B betu terminates at VlsdivostoV 

(2) ITruw Carpion Pa 7«ay— This lire connects Kra«no'od8k 
on the Casp '•n See and Novosibirsk on the Trans Bibemn Rellway 

13) Trana Cot roias Poi/iroy^Th s line extends from Batum 
00 the Bb ek Sea to Baku on the Caspian Sea 

Besides eon' derable improvemeit on the railwsv transport 
has been effected in India Pakistan China and Japan 

\ anous air routes have also bnked up Asia with other coiAv 
nents of the world The mam airways start from London and 
terminates at Australia Jia Cairo Baghdad Karachi Oilciitta 
Ratgoon Bargkok Singaper" and the Pest li dies By airways 
communication ha« been establsbed between Russia and Japan 
end between Ban Prat cbco and ManiU 

irEKBRALS— Although Ana u very nch m mineral fsourcee 
these have i ol been properly evplo ted for lack of mir mg enterpnae 
and transport facil t cs The venous nuneraU with their producing 
areas are bated below — 

Csal—Chciffl, Japan Tadia Tajikistan Asiatic Russia, 
Indo-China JIalaya Archipelago*Iran etc 
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Iron — Siberia, China, Japan, India, Indo-China, Iran, etc. 

Gold — ^North-eastern part of Asia, t.e., in the Altai mountains 
near lake Baikal. It is also fotmd in India, Indonesia, Japan 
and the Caucasus mountains. 

Silver — Siberia, Asia Elinor, Burma, Indonesia and Japan. 

Copper — Siberia, Asia Minor, Caucasus region, Iran, China. 
Japan and Indonesia. 

Tin — ^Asia tops the list of tin-producing regions of the 
world. The East Indies and Malaya Peninsula are the largest 
producing areas in Asia, Jlalaya producing three-fifths of the 
world’s total. 

Mim and Manganese — ^Asia leads over other continents of 
the world, India being the largest producing zone in Asia. 

Peiroleum — Azar Baizan (Russia), Iran, India, Pakistan, 
Burma and the East Indies. Baku oilfield in Azar Baizan has 
earned for Russia the third place in the world. Iran enjoys the 
fifth position in the world in the production of mineral oil. 

INDUSTRY — ^With the exception of Japan the whole of Asia 
is industrially and commercially undeveloped. Asia is primarily an 
agricultural country. The nature of its exports and imports 
substantiates as to its industrial backwardness. It is chiefly an 
exporter of raw materials and food-stuffs like cotton, jute, 
rubber, tin, silk, opium, tea, coffee and tobacco. Its imports 
comprise manufactured products like textiles, machinery, hardware, 
chemicals, paper, motor cars, etc. TEE PRINCIPAL FACTOR 
RESPONSIBLE FOR ITS INDUSTRIAL BACKWARD- 
NESS IS ITS UNFAVOURABLE CLIMATE. Asia is 
a compact land mass and its interior regions are uninfluenced 
by the moderating mfluence of the sea. Great variations in 
climatic condition in the interior — extreme cold in the north 
and equatorial and tropical climate in the south-east — ^hinder 
its industrial growth. Lack of commrmication facilities is 
another handicap. Due to unfavourable topographical featurss 
communication from the east to the west and from the north 
to the south is difficult. The presence of the Gobi desert and 
the mountains in the interior separates the east from tne west, 
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#nd the bigb mcrtintain ranges moDing east to west from the 
Pamir Knot ent off the boiih from tho south with the result 
that easy commamoation facilities bare not been established as 
between the different parts of the ccnticent Again most of 
the people inhabiting Asia are mdoleot, unenterprising and dull 
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the Asiatic. Russia — is included in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republic. 

THE NEAR EAST 


TURKEY— The Repubhc of Turkey (area 296,185 sq. miles) 
includes Anatolia or Asiatic Turkey, and European Turkey. 
Tiurkey is situated at the junction of Asia, Europe and Africa and 
tTiis advantageous position determines its social, political and 
economic advancement. The construction of the Suez Canal has 
greatly lessened the importance of Turkey as the centre of caravan 
traffic betTveen Asia and Emope. Until recently Turkey, the 
sickman of Europe”, was a very backward country. But since 
1920 a great change took place in the internal economy of the 
country and Turkey no-w is one of the foremost progressive countries 

of Asia. 

Turkey in Europe comprises a very small unimportant 
territory vnth a population less than two millions. Asiatic 
Turkey has an area of about 287,000 sq. miles and a population 
over nineteen millions. It can be divided into tico broad natural 
regions: (i) the coastal margins vith the Mediterranean climate 
and (ii) the Central plateau where the cUmate is, on the who e. 


one of extremes. _ 

Aqrimlture is the primary occupation of the country. ^ It 

employs over 30 per cent, of the total population. The prmcipal 
products are tobacco, wheat, barley, maize, oats, cotton, opium 
and Mediterranean fruits. Sesamum and Imseed are ^ 

In aroma and flavour Turldsh tobacco is the finest and best 
in the world. Nearly 60 per cent, of the tobacco grown is 

known for pastoral indiisti-y. Slcins and hides 
furs,' raw wool (Mohair) and silk constitute principal items of 
export from the coimtry. lAcmi^ring industry m the wetter 

copper, load, antimony, etc. Almost one-sKth of the worid s 
supply comes from Turkey. The mmmg mdustry .s 
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very aiJeTelopci AllUough smee 1934 great adiance vra. mad. 
in manufacturing indoitries, cottage iiulnstr} etiU p5ay3 & “oic 
important role m the national economy, iKo pnntipal mauafac 
tures being cigaictles. tugs and carpetc At prewnt textile, 
papa, gW. EugM and cement industtw^ are working 

Decelopmcnt of communication ficilitics in Turfcej is not 
great Altc^tba it has OTa 10,000 miles of roadwaj-a and 
nearly 5 000 miles of railways Its principal exports are Bilk, 
rugs, carpets, tobacco, wool and fruits and principal imports are 
textile goods, hardware, sugar chemicals etc 

Ibe principal towns are Istanbul Ankara and Izmir 
Utanhul or Constantinople, was formerly the capital of Turkey 
It la the largest tonn of the RejraWic and the headquarters of 
European Tutkey <al<iTa \ft the p««rd. capiU.1 of the Republic 
and IS the principal collecting and distributing centre Itmtr, 
formerly Smyrna, is the principal port of Asiatic Turkey 

SITRIA AND LEBANON— Formerly a French mandated 
temtory— became mdepcodont in September, lOll Syria has as 
area of nearly 72,234 sq miles and a popolation of nearly four 
millions It has a !ilediterranean climate m the toast, but 
desert conditions m the ratenor Lebanon has an area of 3,400 


sq mdea and a population of o\er one million It is a highly 
mountainous country Surrounded by Syria on the north and the 
east, the Slediterranean Sea on the west, and Israel on the south 
Lebanon is 135 mfles long m the north south and 25 mdes to 60 
miles wide m the east west directran Due to the preraicnee of 
Mediterranean clunatc wheal, barley, oliTe, grapes etc are grown 
m coastal regions 

Syria is essentially an ^ncoltural cotaitry, Vfheat, barley, 
maize, millet, Slediterranean fcuxts. cotton and tobacco are 


grown Pastoral industry is unportant m the intenoi regions 
Silk is also grown and manufacturing industries are 

not weQ deceloped, though Lebanon is behered to hare consider- 
able deposits of petroleum, iron, copper, mckel and chromium 
lU e^rts consist of silk, wool, faute and cotton and its imporU 

include teitde goods, hardware, inaehiijeTy etc 
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Datnasms and Aleppo are the principal tonros and important 
commercial centres in Syria. Tripoli is an important port of 
Xebanon. It is noted for export of miueral oil of Iraq. Beirut 
is tlie principal port as rvell as an important air-station in Lebanon. 

PALESTINE and TRANS-JORDAN were British man- 
dated territories in south-west Asia. Recently two independent 
states — ^the Jendsh State of ISRAEL and the Hashemite State 
of TR-4NS- JORDAN — ^have been created out of these two mandated 
territories. ISRAEL has an area of 8,048 sq. miles and a popu- 
lation of 1‘6 million. The coastal regions enjoy the Mediterranean 
type ofchmateandproducewheat, barley, maize and Mediteiranean 
fruits. Although agriculture is the principal industry, pastoral 
industry is also important. There is not much mineral wealth 
in the country, the Dead Sea being the only source of some salts. 
Pishing in the Mediterranean Sea is important. Recently copper, 
gypsum, phosphate and manganese mines have been discovered in 
Negev region. 

The principal exports are Mediterranean fruits specially 
oranges, fruits, jams and syrups, etc. and the imports include 
sugar, tea, textiles, hardware, motor car, etc. Haifa is the chief 
port. It is also the terminus of an oil-pipe from the Mosul oil- 
fields. 

Jaffa is one of the important ports on the Mediterranean 
coast. Oranges, grapes and potash salts are exported from this port. 

The Hashemite State of TRANS-JORDAN has an area of 
37,700 sq. miles and a population of 1*2 million. The interior 
regions, with the exception of the Jordan valley, are barren deserts. 
Agriculture is the principal occupation of the people. Pastoral 
industry is' also important. 

THE anDDLE EAST 

AFGHANISTAN is a mountainous coimtry (area 250,000 
sq. nules and population 12 millions) and experiences extremes of 
climate between summer and winter months. Although a good 
deal of the country is too dry and rocky for successful cultivation, 
yet agriculture is pui'.sued whei-ever possible with the aid. of irriga- 
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and absence of communication facilities made their exploitation 
difficult. Recently gold in Kandahar, silver in Pan j sir vaUey, 
sulphur in Moimana region and abundant chi'omium in Logar valley 
and Herat have been discovered. 

Pastoral industry is important for yield of both wool and 
meat. Manufacturing industry is as yet ill-developed. The 
principal exports comprise wool, carpets, rugs, blankets, dried 
and fresh fruits. The principal imports are textiles, hardware, 
chemicals, sugar, paper, etc. 

In Afghanistan railways have not made any headway even 
now. The rivers are snift-fl owing and full of rapids and cataracts, 
and as such they are imsuitable for navigation. Recently metalled 
roads suitable for motor traffic have been constructed to connect 
the principal tovms of the country. 

Afghanistan has no outlet ‘to the sea. Kabul is its capital 
and the largest collecting and distributing centre. Much of its 
trade is with India and Pakistan by the Kliyber and Bolan Passes. 

IRAN, like' Afghanistan, is a mountainous coimtry, and is 
nearly seven times the size of Great Britain. It experiences a 
continental type of climate. The central and eastern parts of 
the country are barren deserts and the interior mormtainous. In 
the coastal regions bordering the Caspian Sea and the Persian 
Gulf agriculture is carried on with the aid of irrigation. Tobacco, 
cotton, opium, fruits, wheat and rice are grown. Pastoral 
industry is important and wool is the principal product. In the 
central plateau regions stock raising for yield of wool is exten- 
sively practised. Silk is also grown. 

Iran is known to be rich in mineral wealth. It is the fourth 
largest producer of petroleum, the centres of production being 
Slaidan-i-Kaftan and Kermanshah districts. Coal, iron, copper, 
lead and manganese are present. But most of its mineral 
deposits are undeveloped, because of the lack of proper 
communication facilities, caravans being the only important 
means of transport. Manufacturing industry is not consequently 
very important. Carpet and shawl-making, glass and sUk are 
its principal industries. 
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Its chief exports »ro petroleum, carpet*, wool.ehawls, silk, 
opium fruits e*c and its imports comprise cotton piece goods, 
tei, sugar, hardware, chcmKrJs etc BitsSire and Bandtr Abbat 
are the principal porta on tho Persian Golf 

IRAQ formerly Mesopotamia comprises mainly tho fertile 
basins of the Tigris and the Euphrates It lias an area of orer 
116 GOO «q miles and a population of neatly 6 millions The 
country is primarily aguailtUTal Wheat tobacco, barley, 
dates cotton and nee are extensively grown on its fertile soil 
with the aid of irrigation Pastoral tndttslnj is also practised 
and wool is an important article of export of the coiintrj 

Iraq has rich petroleum deposits Us principal centres of 
production arc Kirkuk Mosul and Ehanaqum Oil pipe lines 
from the producing centres run to Haifa and Tripoli, the 
Mediterranean ports of Israel and byria Asphalt is aLo raised. 
Jfanu/ojtiinny indnsinn have not yet derelopeil 

Its principal exports include dates eotlou wool hides and 
skms, and its imports arc cotton textile goodv nardware, 
machinery, tea sugar etc Baara is an uaportant t ade centre 
anl prmeipal port of the country Baghdn I is tho apital and 
the most important trade centre 

ARABIA IS essentially a desert country mhabitcd for the 
most part bj nomadic Bedouins The area of the country is 
rough!} 1,000 000 square miles and it has a population of nearly 
6 millions The nyotiM of bad climate noinodie c^arorter of 
the jieiyph unaiabU and irrail g<mmm‘iU and undeveloped 
fornmunicotion systems make the development of the country 
very difficult Pohtically Arabia is divided mto the kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia Yemen, Muscat end Oman and the British 
territory of Aden AjnatUvn is juractised m the coastal and 
oases regions Dates, coffee wheat, barlay and fruits are grown 
Arabian coffee has a world reputation for the high quahty and 
is known as ‘Slocha’ coffee from fluj port which exports it to 
the world’s markets Rearing of camel, sheep goats and horses 
is an important ocenpaUon of the nomadic people Oil is known 
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io exist on the Persian Gulf coast in Arabia. At present 
arrangements are being made for its exploitation. 

Its principal exports are coffee, dates, wool, horses and 
fruits. Its imports comprise cotton piece-goods, iron and steely 
sugar, machinery and motor cars. Aden, situated in south-west 
Arabia, is its principal port. It is an important British naval 
base and is said to be the “Gibraltar of the East”. 


CO:\BrUA^ICATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST— 
Development of coinmunication system in the Middle East in 
recent j-ears is considerable. The exigencies of the 1939-45 



'V\'oi‘ld War made other^vise useless railway lines to be developed 
The Trans-Iranian Railisay line (870 miles long), opened in. 
1938, joins Bandar Shah on the Caspian Sea ■with Bandar Shah- 
16 
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pur on the Persian Gulf rw Teheran and Doab and thus opens 
a new oil the j'ear round supply route for No"thern Iran erd 
Russia Tlio branch Ime of the Trow Cutirajian tatluv'J uhich 
runs from Tiflis up to Tnbni m Iran has been extended to jmn 
the Trans Iranan line at TeJ cran *11103, laeil tics for trade 
btlwccn Russia anrl Iran hare greatly increased T/k Iraqx 
Stale Bailtcay «hith runs from tlie port of Basm, situated at 
the head of the Persian Gulf, to Baghdad s distance of 35t 
miles has been exterded up to Mosul From Mosul a new rail- 
\i-sy Ime has been constructed to reach Nisbin on the Syrian 
border From Nisibm the lino runs close to Syrian border to 
reach Adana in Tuthej Micro it meets the Anatolian railway 
Ime Tfie AnaLJian Ratliaty hno runs from Uskudir (Scutari) 
to Adana no Konj'a Tlius a thoiough connection between the 
Persian Gulf coast and the Btu'-i Sea coast by railuny has been 
established This is knou-n os tie Boi'a Baghdad Doipome 
Ettilvcy hno Ono of the bran<hes of the Anatolian railuny Imo 
whiili runs beyond Ankara (the capital of Turkey) has been 
extended Ma Erzurum to coencet with the Russian Railuay hno 
of Trans Caucasia 

The riTctway system of the Ibddlo Eiist is not very impor- 
tant as arteries of commerce Oniii*Mh(1e recent devJopm'nt 
of eommunuation system has open d a new scope for cxiiuilation 
of the poUntuI resource of U c couti'ry, 

THU FAR EAST 

CHINA— (Total ares 2 •'03 475 sq miles) occupies nearly one- 
Bixlh of the area of Asia und is wik and a half times liio size of 
undiudtd bidiu Her tc tnl populauou Xixtda tliat of any other 
country of llio world and » ocei one fifth the total cstimited 
popaUu u cil Uic Meet I (4sib7«,t»d) But the di Irbinion of 
povuLlion u ^^^y imgnW „»] 

u toncenttitod in Uin kkuuI ilnna and H,, „ll,y, ,h, Yang. 
Uskinng tlie biUnigniid tU H.nng Ho runltmg m tlio .par-o 
poiinliilinii in tLo iimcni puts of Uie intorior rtgioM 
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CLIMATE — The nature of the country and her extensive 
area account for ■wide variations of climate as between different 
regions. The north-west, west and south-west being mountainous 
and far inland experience extremes of climate, while the east, 
south and south-east have s umm er rain and winter drought like 
the monsoonal regions. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES — China is mostly a mountainous 
coTmtry. The western part being a part of the Tibetan plateau 
is the highest region of the country and this height gradually slopes 
down towards the east. The north-eastern part comprises a 
vast plain. Besides these, the rest is mostly composed of the 
basins of the Hwang Ho, Yang-tse-Kiang and the Sikiang and their 
deltas, and also of the coastal plains. 

China can physically be divided into eight regions — (i) the 
lower Hwang-ho basin on the north-east ; (ii) the Shantung 
peninsula ; (iii) the upper Hwang-ho basin in the north- 
west ; (iv) the upper Yang-tse-ELiang basin ; (v) the lower 
Yang-tse-Kiang basin ; (vi) the south-eastern plateau lying 
between the basins of the Yang-tse-Kiang and the Sikiang ; (vii) 
the Sikiang basin in the south ; and (viii) the Yunnan plateau 
in the south-west. 

AGRICULTURE — China is essentially an agricultural country. 
Her fertile soil in the coastal lowlands and river- valleys, together 
with favourable monsoonal climate contributed greatly to the 
success of her agricultural industry. She is normally the 'world’s 
largest producer of rice, tea and barley, the second largest pro- 
ducer of wheat and tobacco, and the third largest producer of 
cotton and maize. Wheat, barley and cotton are grown inten- 
sively in the Yang-tse-Kiang and Hwang-ho valleys. Rice, maize, 
tea and tobacco are grown in the south and south-west. The 
Sikiang valley is so fertile that the yield of rice per acre is approx- 
imately 25 mds. Soyabeans, groimdnuts, oranges, hemp, oil- 
seeds and sugar-cane are also grown. China is the world’s largest 
producer of raw silk, the producing centres being principally 
localised in the Yang-tse-Kiang and Sikiang valleys. Pastoral 
and fishing industries are not very important. 
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MII> ERALS~-ChiO& la v ery neb »n mtnerali Of the mineral 
resources COAL is bj far the most important Rich coal fields 
yielding excellent quality of coal are scattered throughout the 
length %nd breadth of the country (n coal reserves Chma is 
next to the United States of Amenca The provinces of Shensi 
and Shansi pc^ess the largest coal Sclda producing 85^0 of the total 
coal production of the tounlr% Besides these two proMnees 
coal 13 ai'so fruiid m large quantities m Tier tsm Shantung pen 
insuU south caiitern Hunan eastern Szechwan northern 'innnan, 
Hopei and Kaichon In spite however of the existence of such an 
excellent resort e the total nnnud output of coal not very 
much satisfactory duo to lock of systematic method of exploit* 
tion the total outiut m 1947 being 17 iOOOOO tons bext in 
importance comes ffiON lion ores aa scattered near the coal 
fields at Shansi ui Yunnan in Hopei in Shantung and other 
proTUiece of Northern China Tayeb near Hankow Singian 
near Canton and 2[ao«ban m Central China Pingsiang m bia&g 
valley and in Foang bosm The \ayeh iron deposits are one 
of the nchc«t m the world The pnncipal iron ore reserves of 
China are estimated to be 1 9$4 619000 tons She is the largest 
producer of AA TlilOR 1 produc ng over CO*® of the world a total 
production The bulk of tl e production comes &om Hunan 
The total output of antimony in 1918 was 3 200 tons Kiangsi, 
Hunan Kwangtungand hunnan are the largest TOLGSTEN 
(IVolfreinJ producing areas of the world producing as much as 
70% of the World s total The ji“ld m 1948 totalled 12,007 
tons, TIL ore is plentiful near Mengsi la the Yunnan the total 
output in 1949 being 4,232 tons PETROLEUM is mined in 
Shensi province and on the upper YangtseKiang basm Tho 
ehale beds m south hlanchuria and Shenai province are the prmcipsl 
eomco of oil Besides thetc mmcrals SILVER, LEAD AND ZIN C 
aro found m Hunan, m Hengsan and Hansen, 

COPPER m Yunnan andSiediwon , COLD and GRAPHITE in 
the southern partof Shansi aoAGTPBOM ASBESTOS, etc.m 
Shantung of Chinas mmetai resources remam to be exploit 
«d because many of the nchmmeabo far inland where inadequate 
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columuuication system, lack of onterprise, want of capital, adher- 
ence of the masses to agriculture, etc., did not make it a possible 
proposition to utilise these rich natiural resources to the fullest 
extent. 

INDUSTRY — Manufacturitig industry has not yet made a 
considerable progress. Cotton, ■woollen, cement, iron and steel, 
and match industries have been developed in the coastal regions 
and these constitute the chief industries of China. Cotton industry 
is localised in the Canton and Nanking-Shahghai region ; iron and 
steel industry in Hankow, Wochang and Hanyang ; pottery in 
Kemen, Kingchen and Cliangsha ; flour-milling in Sliingta, Ushi, 
Shanghai and Hankow. The ink factories of Wichow, cai'pet and 
rug factories of Paoting, fumiture-making of Changsha and the 
silk factories of Canton are also worth mentioning. 

CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL BACKWARDNESS— Ghina 
is Imown to be a Sleeping Giant. Her natiu'al resources are 
considerable and her supply of man-power is great. In spite of 
her rich natural resources and dense population she is industrially 
and commercially most backward. Tlie chief factor that has so far 
hindered her development is (i) THE UNDEVELOPED 
NATURE OF HER COMMUNICATION SYSTEM. She 
is very much favoured with rivers Avhich would have served 
her wondeifiilly as natural highways of commerce. Her throe 
great rivers — ^the Hwang-ho or Yellow river in the north, the 
Yang-tso-Kiang in the middle, and the Sikiang or West river in 
the south — cross the country from west to east, but only the Yang- 
tse-ICiang is of groat service for na-vigation, the other two being 
full of rapids and shallows. The Yang-tse-Kiang is the longest 
and most important river of China. Its long journey through 
some very fertile and densely populated areas and its easy na-vdga- 
bility for 1 ,000 miles up to Ichang account for its great importance 
as means of transportation, but above Ichang its course is foil 
of rapids and falls. The value of Hwang-ho, the main river of 
northern China as transportation agent is not very great, as its 
upper course is through rocky soil and the lower course is verj^ 
shallow, thus making free navigation almost an impossibility. 
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Thft most ucportsTit transportaig agrat m Sonthem China i3 the 

Bikiang which except m some places is freely navigable all throagh 
its coarse Her roadways la too inadcqnate Sho has altogether 
80 331 miles of roadways as against 350 000 miles of roadways m 
undivided India The development of railways m the country 
is also meagre Her total railway mileage is nearly 14 405 miles 
against 43 000 miles m undivided India 

Besides her mdustnal backwardness u in a large measure 
doe to (2) HER GEOGRAFBICAL ISOLATION FROM THE 
REST OF THE WORLD Surrounded on the land side by 
mountains and highlands and being far away from the progressive 
countries of the west she is very little mfloenced by western ideas, 
because the existence of the monntams and deserts has very greatly 
affected the communication system of China Isolation from the 
outside world has naturally led to illiterscy of the general mass and 
consequently the people are totally ignorant of what is happen 
mg IS other countries Only m the northern part of the country 
expansion of rail road has been possible whereas m the south 
no appreciable development could be made Due to climatio 
variatioas vanoua agricultural crops are grown m sufficient 
quantities and in the event of a famine m any part of tlio country 
the ehortage » balanced by supplies from other parts bub on 
account of great distance and want of transport facilities great 
fnconvemcnce is experienced m the movement of the produce of 
the west by rafl or waterways to the east In spite of rich 
mineral resources mining mdustry has not developed due to 
inaccessibility The distance between the coal end iron fields 
has naturally retarded the development of manufacturing mdus 
tries On the land side isolation from other countries has 
proved a great impediment to foreign trade by land routes The 
foreign trade of China is mamly confined to the treaty ports 
such as Canton Shanghai Kutn Suchow Nunpo etc hut these 
ports are controlled by fmeign powers The exploitation of the 
reamrecs- of China 6y tfie foreigners 
for a pretty long time m tlicir own mtcrest utterly d sregardmg 
that of China, is another atnmblmg block to the economio deve 
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lopment of C3iina. Tlie foreign poTvers through these free ports 
send the natural resources of China as much as possible for the 
economic development of their own countries. The industry and 
commerce of the country are to a large measure controlled by these 
foreigners whose main objective is to enrich their own motherlands 
at the cost of China. These are the factors conti ibuting to the 
utter backwardness of China in industrial and economic spheres. 
ADHERENCE TO OLD CUSTOMS, THE DISTRUST OF 
THE FOREIGNERS, THE INDOLENCE OF THE NATIVES, 
AND THE WEAK AND INCOMPETENT GOVERNMENT 
OF THE COUNTRY are also factors responsible for her back- 
wardness. 

This was the true picture of China in the industrial, commercial 
and economic spheres upto the Second World War. After the 
war a mass revolution took place in China under the leadership of 
General Mao-Tse-Tung resulting in the establishment of a commu- 
nist government. The phenomenal success in the political, social 
and economic spheres which this new government has attained 
within such a short period naturally tends to confirm the belief 
that she will in the very near future establish her.self firmly as a 
great coimtry in the industrial and commercial fields of the world. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE— The foreign trade of China 
is not very great. Her principal exports are silk, cotton, tea, anti- 
mony, tungsten, coal and iron ; and her principal imports comprise 
cotton piece-goods, woollen goods, hardware, machinery, chemicals, 
paper, etc. Most of her foreign trade is with Japan, United States 
of America, and Great Britain. 

China has some treaty ports which are also her chief indus- 
trial centres. SHAN GHAI is the most important port of Northern 
China. Situated on a tidal creek near the mouth of the Yang* 
tse-Kiang, it serves an extensive hinterland spreading over the 
whole Yang-tse-Kiang basin. It is also an important industrial 
centre. Ship-building industry is important. HON GKONG is an 
important port and the principal collecting and distributinfr 
centre for the whole of Southern China. It is an island port situa- 
ted 20_miies east of the mouth of the Pearl and 91 miles south of 
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Canton Silk, tea cotton eojabean and leather are exported . 
ard cotton textile good, hardware, macWry and simdr^ manu- 
factured goods are imported throng thi-> port Hongkong is a 
Bntish colony and an important naval -vnd military station It 
carries on an extensive entrepot trade for the far Ilisteni countries 
CHUNGKING "iluatedonlholangt^seKiang, isthe thief town 
and industral centre of Szechwan and the pre«ent capital of Clima 
the fonnet capital of China is a riser port It is 
situated very clo«o to the mouth of the ^ang t®e Kim; nver. 
Canton is an important port situated on the mouth of the Sikiang 
in Southern China It serves as an outlet for Uit products of the 
Sikiang basin S Jk and nce are chiefly exportetl throush this port 
JAPAN (MPPON)— The Japanese empire comprised a 
group of islands situated on the east of the mamWnd of Asia 
Her defeat m the war of 1939 45 led to the lo s of much of her 
temtones At present the empire consists of /csir mam i«-lands 
ofHonshin Kyndiu Shikoku and Hokkaido (Yeio) locctli*r 
snth a few ssall adjacent blands It i«t.upies an area of ncarh 
lOOOO •qnare miles leM than that of either Fnncc or Germany. 
With the exception of the plain of Tokjo the whole of Japan » 
motmtainous Earthquakes and t>phooa« are <erious banes to 
her mfernal economy 

C£/JfAr£— The climate on the whole mas bo said to Ih 
monsoonal snth summer rainrali and winter drought Duo to the 
mountamons nature of the country rnd the wulelj varying latitudes 
of the different islands it ranges from long severe winters and 
short, cool summera m Hokkaido lo subtropical in central and 
southern Honshiu and Shikoku The warm Kuro Siwo current 
flows hv the east coa"t of Japan hut due to the existence of high 
mountains from north to south the effect of this warm current 
IS rot felt m the west coast It foUowa then that the dimato 
of the west coan is more extreme than that of the east In 
winter, due to the Knro Siwo current flowing through the sea 
of thA eevMity edd » less m the sonfhem part, ol 

Japan, hut the winter is more sewo m the northern part on 
account of the cold Kuril© current Hi the north and north- 
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n-estern parts rainfalls occur in winter. In the summer although 
the temperature becomes high in the southern part the severity 
is much less felt owing to heavj' rainfall in the south and south- 
west parts under the influence of the monsoon. On the whole, 
it can be said that the northern part of Japan experiences cold 
climate while in the southern part temperate climate prevails. 

The diverse ch'matic conditions have considerably contributed 
to the development of Japan. The warm Kuro Siwo current 
keeps the Japanese harbours ice-free. The cold climate of the 
north favours the grovih of coniferous forests and these forests 
are one of the best natural assets of Japan. The warm and 
damp climate of the south has helped Japan to be one of the 
leadmg rice-gro^\ing regions of the world. The dry climate 
of the lake area with two rainy seasons in the year has made 
continuous cultivation of mulberry trees pos.sible with the result 
that the lake area has become one of the biggest silk-producing 
regions of the world. The heavy rainfall on the hill slopes has 
helped the development of cheap hydro-electricity in Japan. The 
cold enervating climate has made the Japanese one of the most 
energetic nations of the world perfectly sound both mentally 
and phj’sically. 

Japan is a very densely populated country with a population 
over 83 million.s. But the di.stribution of her population is very 
in’egular. It lias been grea.tly influenced by her climatic and 
relief features. j\Iost of the population is concentrated in the 
coastal lowlands and fertile plains in the warmer south. The 
density of population per square mile is 687‘8. 

Japan is said to bo the “GREAT BRITAIN OF THE 
EAST”. Both Britain and Japan are groups of islands. Both 
are located in the temperate zone, ona on the north-west terminus 
and the other on the north-east terminus of the continental land 
mass of Eurasia. Both the countries have mountains running 
north-south with fertile plains on the cast. Tlie warm ocean 
emrents (the Gulf Stream and the Kuro Siwo) wash the shores 
of both and keep the climate warm. No part of both the islands 
is more than 100 miles off from the sea. Both the cmmtries 
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hiTa identical econom c mdos'nal and commercial development 
and arc great naval po-'vers 

In the coarse ot Blty (sneo ChmaJapatv wat of 

1894 °o) Japan has made great progress m the matter of mdns 
trul development In rec nt veam slie w one of the foremost 
indn'tnal countnw of tie wotU THE CAUSES ACCOU\ T 
J\G FOR SUCH PIIE\OiIE\iL DErELOPilE'ST ARE 
1/^A T, some of ivhicb arc m follows — 

(11 1\SULAR POSITIO\—TLm insular position makes 
her diTerent parts eaa ly access We to the S"a It also helps in 
) roviding marit me climate favourable for her industrial growth 
ri itBPADXNT POirpR RESGURCES—Un coat and 
petroleum production may be insignificant with reference to ivorld 
I utpnt but la proportion to her s-ze it is adequate to meet her 
requirements Bes des ehe is very much advanced in the matter of 
lupply of hydro electno power Her mounta nous rcl cf aid 
swift ruzming streams and the heavy rainfall account for her 
highly developed nature of hydfthclectric ir'lellations Slost of 
them are located m the mam island 3Iost of the inclustnes m 
Japan are run by hvdro^lectnc power which conlnbulea C0*o*^f 
the total output of her eleclne energy 

(3) PROXIillTT TO RAW 3IATERIALS Ai>D 
ABSORBIiiG 3IAPKETS — Her favourable geographical loca 
lion in relation to China and undivided India grcallj facilitates 
the procuration of raw matenalj for her industries and abo tho 
disposal of her finished prodnets 

(4) EFFICIENT LABOUR FORCE—The Ubour is 
effic ent and cheap Its supply is also great 

(5) I}fDE\TED Ct^^STZi/A £— Japan has 17 000 miles 
of coastline which gives her s ratio of ono mde of coast to every 
nine square miles of land rortnnately her coastline is very much 
broken and has favoured the growth of many natural porW 

(n GOVERN ME\T PATROL AGE~lIa government 
takes grt-at care for her in ln«ttiat growth 

AGRICVLTORE — ^^nenfisre const tutes even now tie 
principal occupation ol Ih® pogpio and over 44 percent 
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of the available labour is engaged in agriculture, Tlie moun- 
tainous nature of the country makes only one-sixth of the land 
available for cultivation. The soil is fertile and the climate is 
favourable. Intensive cultivalien is practised vherever possible. 
The principal agricultural products in order of importance are 
rice, wheat, barley, rye and soyabeans. Rico is the staple food 
and the prMicipal crop. It is grown almost everywhere, but in 
spite of its high production Japan is the largest importer of rice 
because of her abnormally liigh density of population. Mulberry 
plants, whoso leaves are required for feeding silk-wcrms, are growTi. 
Tobacco and cotton are also important. Rice, tea, cotton, tobacco 
and silk are raised in the warmer south. IVlieat, barley, rye and 
soyabeans aro groum chiefly in the northern regions. 

PASTORAL INDUSTRY has not developed. Pressure 
of population on land and its more otherm'se profitable uses make 
grazing lands difficult to find. 

FISHING INDUSTRY is important. The broken coastline of 

Japan provides the J apanese 
with good natural harbours 
and the warm and cold 
currents near its coast pro- 
vide favourable condition 
for'fish. The sea of Japan 
is, therefore, very rich in 
fish. Due to the conver- 
gence of the cold and warm 
currents the coast of Japan 
has become one of the 
finest fishing grounds of 
the world. More than two 
millions of her population 
are engaged in this 
industry, and she is easily 
the leading country in the 
world, hlost of her catch 
is meant for local consump- 
tion, very little being avail- 
able for foreign trade. In 
the absence of farm manure 
her fisheries are important 
in yielding not only food 
but also fish-manure. Cod, 
herring, sardines, bonitos 
and yellow-tail are her 
principal catch. 

Japan (Agricultural) 
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lUSIBERlUGl^DXJSTRy n important \bout ono lialf of 
Iter land surface la coTcrcfl with forests The principal forest pro 
ducts are camphor lacquer bamboo wax and timber Host of 
the forests arc of soft wooded variety of which pine cedar beech 
mi camphor are important 

MINERALS— is not very fortnnato nith reference to 
the supply of MINERALS Although coal iron {.oil silver 
copper lead rme manganese sulphur antimon> iietroleura etc. 
are found in many places the output is not adequate to meet th" 
actual requirements of the country and Japan lias to d( pend on 
orcign supplies to mamtam her mdustnes Of the mmernls the 
most important is COAL Her principal coalfields arc located 
m northern Kyushu and Ilokkaido The quantity of anthracite 
coal 13 Tory email The iron and steel industry of Nagasaki con* 
wines whatever good quality coal is obtained and coko has to 
bo imported for domestic consumption COPRER la another 
important mineriil produced m Japan and si c is the eighth largest 
producer m the world It is found m Hokksulo Shikoku and 
HoDshiii islands but tho copper m nes of Aahio near Tokyo in 
the mainland produce the largest amount Japan is also neb in 
COLE Copper hvs enabled Tapan to develop her electri a] 
industries while her gol i reserves have helped her in the purchase 
of tho raw niaternls necessary for her industries It « mined m 
Kyushu and Ilokkailo PETROLEUM « found m western 
Honshiu and Hokkailo Some qu&nliti of pctroleim is abo 
ramed m Hokkaido Na gala and Akita aio tho two important 
petroleum muimg regions in Japan Japan is deficient in IRON 
and her iron mines are for the most part not easy of access Iron 
mmes are worked m northern Honshiu (Sendai) and southern 
Hokkaido Olororan) The production bemg very small she has 
to import iron ores from India Manchuria and Malaya She 
Is an Important producer of sulphur and kaolm or China clay 
High class kaohn is found in Aichi and Saga Its abundant avail 
abOityhas greatly helped the development of porcelam and pottery 
mdujtry la Japan 
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The development of MANVFAGTUmNG IN DUST HIES 
n Japan is considerable. She has made phenomenal progress 
particularly in textile industries in recent years. The principal 
industries are the manufacture of cotton, silk and woollen goods, 
rayon, shipbuilding, paper, porcelain, glass, match, chemicals and 
toy making. The COTTON INDUSTRY is by far the most 
important. The principal scats of this industry are Osaka, Kobo 
and Tokyo. Osaka is popularly known as the ‘‘Manchester of 
Japan”. Her favourable, livmid climate, cheap hydro-electric 
power, cheap and efficieril labour, and good ports have contributed 
greatly to the development of this industry. KaAV materials arc 
mostly procured from India, Pakistan, Chma, Korea. Egypt and 
the U.S.A. without any difficulty. The neighbouring Indian and 
Chinese markets .serve as her customers. 

NATURAL SILK industry is one of the most important 
industries of Japan. She is the second largest producer of raw- 
silk, China being the first in order of production. The sillc industry 
is mostly centred near about Tokyo, Kyoto and Osaka. Soine 
raw’ silk is imported from Korea and China. Encouraged by the 
success of the cotton textile industry she took to WOOL spinning 
and weaving industry. At present she is an important wool, 
manufacturing country. The entire raw material is to be 
imported and over 90 per cent, of the w’ool imported is obtained 
from Australia. The woollen industry is localised in Tokyo, 
Osaka and Kagoya. Recently it has also developed in Aichi. 

Japan is the second large.st producer of RAYON in the W'orld. 
The phenomenal development of her chemical industries, abundant 
supply of soft-xoood from her forests, and cheap hydro-electric 
power have greatly helped the development and grow-th of this 
industry. The principal seats of the industry are in the cotton 
textile districts. Tokyo is an important centre. 

Japan is deficient in icon ores, yet for strategic and defensive 
reasons she has built her IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY in 
Kyushu and Hokkaido with the aid of imported iron ores from 
China and India. Shipbuilding industry is developed at Kobe 
and at Nagasaki in Kyushu. 
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She has long been famoos for her PORCELAIN. She has 
large deposjU of Kaolm which giro fiUip for the development of 
that mdustry m Aichi and Saga The supply of wood and wood- 
pulp m abundant quantity from her forest resources has helped 
her to develop her d/ilTClf and J2iDVSTRJES Theso 

industries arc decentralised m the various parts of the country. 
She 13 also noted for her TOT ilAKINO INDUSTRY Cheap 
hydro electric power and an abundant supply of tunber are mci- 
dental to the development of thu industry in the homes of the 
labourers 

COJ/Jff/AVCdr/0*Y— In spite of the extremely mountam- 
ous character of the country considerable progress has been made 
m the cotnmunieaiion system Altogether she has over 600,000 
mil*^ of roadways Uer railway route exceeds 15000 miles The 
bulk of her railways are lunited to the level land along the coast. 
The Japanese rivers ace too small and too rapid to provide eSisc* 
tire water transportation. 

The extent of her foreign trade is great and its 
value smeunts to over 500 mdUon pounds Mo»t of her foreign 
trade is with U.S A., ilanchokuo, India and China, while Great 
Britain East Indies and Australia have also a considerable ahare. 
Her principal exports are cotton piece-goods, raw silk, silk goods 
rayon porcelain and glassware, chemicals, paper, match, rubber 
goods and machinery Her imports comprise nee, raw cotton, 
wool, sugar, rubber, coal, iron and other metals 

POBTiS AND TOWNS — The principal ports and commercial 
centres are situated on the coastal plams TOKYO, situated on 
the Bay of Tokyo in the mam island, is the capital and most 
important trade centre of Japan It is the most densely populated 
town of Japan with a population of over 62 and is the third 
largest city m the world on the basis of population TOKOUAMA 
la her principal port doing more than half of her foreign trade. 
It has a deep and spacious harbour aocosslbla to the biggest ocean- 
liners It IS the port of Tokyo r^on OSAKA, the Manchester 
of Japan, lahceaost Boanshais tadastral centre It is the centre 
of her textile mdustries Boides. it is important for porecUm. 
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glass and leather industry. It is -n-ell-served by railn-ays and 
watenvays. KOBE, situated close to Osaka, is its outport and 
is the second largest port of Japan. It is also an important centre 
of textile trade and is primarily ooncemcd -with tlie import of 
cotton. NAGASAKI, situated on the west coast of Kyushu, 
is a natimal port. The shipbuilding industry is very important. 
Iron and steel, engineering and machinery industries are also 
important. NAGOYA, situated on the Bay of Ise in the south 
coast of Honshiu is important for manufacturing of textiles, por- 
celain and earthenwares. KYOTO is important for her silk 
industry. 

KOREA OR CHOSEN — It formed a part of the Japanese 
empire since 1910 and remained under Japanese colonial adminis- 
tration for 35 years. Following the surrender of Japan in 1945 
America and Russia took possession of Korea dividing the 
country for mDitary convenience into two portions separated by 
the 38th parallel of latitude, Russia occupying the north while 
America the south. The Allied Powers pledged themselves to 
restore Korea to complete independence after a 5-year period 
of Allied tutelage and trusteeship, but negotiations between the 
Americans and Russians regarding the initial step broke down 
in 1946 and the 38th parallel now completely separates the two 
zones. Although the two zones have separate governments the 
administration is virtually influenced and controlled by America 
and Russia. The country is a large mountainous peninsula 
between the Yellow Sea and the sea of Japan. Its area is 
85,266 sq. miles and its population is 25,120,174. North Korea 
has an area of 40,114 sq. miles and a population of 9,241, 064 whereas 
South Korea has an area of 36,152 sq. miles and a population of 
15,879,110. The former is comparatively well-developed in 
manufacturing industiios wlule the latter is highly agricultural. 
In Korea mountains run along the east coast and consequently 
the west coast is lower. The climate is tropical monsoonal with 
summer rcainfall. It is essentially an agriculiural country, the 
total acreage under cultivation being 11 millions. Rice, barley, 
oats, wheat, soyabeans, tobacco and cotton are largely grown' 
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Its prodnctioQ of agncultural crops is more than is needed for home 
consumption SilWorm-reamg is also earned on and it produces 
large quantities of raw sfll Bwtonil industry is not veiy unpor- 
tant Uvestock 13 raised as a bye product of agriculture and it 

consists of milk cattle, work cattle, liorses mules donkeys pigs 

and sheep Fidung is also important. 

Korea 13 nch in mi«£ra/< Iron, coal, gold, graphite wolfram, 
mica, copper, silver nne and molybdenum are found £xp]oita 
tion of Its minenl deposits is greatly impeded by inatcessibilitj 
to sucli regions Gold miams ■a almost a monopoly of the 
Imerican tone, irhilc iron uad coal are found in abundance in 
northern Korea zUthough lairly large quanUties of anthracite 
and bgmte coal u found in South Korea, it heks in the produo 
tien of iron ore m comraercial quantities Bes deg copper, graphite, 
molybdenain, manganese. EaoUn, silver, etc ore also mined m 
South Korea 

‘Jnduslry was uiteosixely developed by the big Japanese 
eoncem», notably cotton «pinning, hydroelectric power and cotton, 
silk and rayon weaving ’ The Ditrogenous fertiliser works and 
the allied checucs] faccories are its pnncipsl industries Cotton' 
msnufrctanng industry and silk industrv have been well 
developed. 

Tran«port m the mtenor is by rail, road and nver 
Over 80% of the foreign trade is with Japan Rice, silk, 
cotton, coal, non and gold are its principal eiports Cotton 
teitilo goods, hardware tnacbiuery fertilisers, oil, silk goods, 
coal, paper, sugar and chenucals constitate its chief imports 

Fusan, situated in the south-east, is the chief port and Suml 
on the west coast is the capital of Korea 

FOR3fOSA or TATrt’.-lX was a Japanese possession 
before tlie Second World War After the war the was 

returned to China and is now under Chinese ^allonal Govern 
menl It u a mounlainous island situated on the Tropic cf 
^ncet and is separated from China by the Strait of Formosa 
t covers an area of 13,890 sq mdeswith a population of 6 0S3 617 
Ihe wntnd and eastern parts of the countiy are moontainons 
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while the western part is flat. Climate, oa the whole, may be 
said to be tropical monsoonal with summer rainfall. Agricul- 
ture is the chief occupation of the people and it has developed 
well in the western part of the country. Rice, tea, maize, sugar- 
cane, tobacco and oilseeds are the prmcipal agricultural crops. 
Silkworm-rearing is carried on and large amount of raw silk 
is raised. Lumbering industry is important. It is the world’s 
largest producer of camphor. Minerals like gold, silver, copper, 
coal and petroleum are present but their exploitation is not great. 

Its principal exports are rice, sugar, tea, camphor and raw 
snk and its imports consist of cotton piece-goods, hardware, 
machinery and chemicals. Its foreign trade is mainly with Japan. 
Taibohu, situated on the west, is the chief to^vn and principal 
port. 

jMAJSrCHUKUO, formerly known as iManchmua, is a 
Japanese-sponsored independent state with Sinking as its capital. 
It covers an area of 503,013 sq. miles with a population of 43,233,954. 
Its neighboming states are Russia, China, Korea and Mongolia. 
Manchukuo is built up of two mountain ranges rumiing from north 
to south. The climate is of the extreme type especially in the north. 
Rainfall occurs in summer, brought bj’’ the south-east monsoon. 

Manchukuo belongs to monsoon regions with summer rain- 
fall and winter droughts. Although mountainous, Manchukuo is 
essentiaUy an AQRIGULTUEAL COUNTRY. Its soil is said 
to be one of the richest in the world. In spite of the fact that 
ivinter is severe and the summer rainfall is fairly heavy the tem- 
perature is quite favourable for the production of wheat and 
soyabean. In the flat plains, particularly in the north, wheat, 
rice, millets, groundnuts and soyabeans are extensively grown. 
Other important crops are cotton, sugar-beet, tobacco, hemp, 
fruit and opium. Soyabean is the chief crop and Manchukuo 
produces nearly half the total produce of the world. The moim- 
tains on the east and west are rich in valuable forests. Pastoral 
industry is also important, and C‘.attle are reared in the ricli pasture.s 
of the K.-W. grasslands. Manchukuo is rich in MINERAL 
deposits. Iron, coal, gold and magnesite are found. Gold 
16 
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exists in tto Amur and Tslmg TaOeys; good quality coal in 
Tuslim, Dalairor, Shansmg, etc , non ore in Ycntai andLiaoUng , 
end petroleum in the regions near Fushin coal fields Mining 
indnstiT made BteadTprocnsa under the supervision of the Japan*^ 
MA}>DFACTURIhG IhDVSTRIES ha^o developed consider- 
ably m the whole of Manchuhuo particularly in its southern part, 
due to sbnndance of agricultural forest and mineral raw materials, 
but the msjonlT of the indu«tnes is under foreign control 

DUE TO STRATEGIC POSITIOS AAD THE EX- 
CELLE^T SOURCE OF I^DlSTRIAl R-Cll 2IATFRhlLS. 
CHINA RUSSIA ARD JAPA2 ARE ALL EQU ILLY 
IRTERESTED 12, ESTABIlSHIhG IMLUE2CL IN 
MAhCHLKUO China le iDiert<’cd because in proportion to 
the c\erwh€lmJig popuhlion tbe rrablc Land available in Cluna 
is much too msignificani and a held on AUncliukuo would solve 
the problem of food and «1 cltcr for her surplus population. The 
rich forest resources of Manchukuo l,ave attracted mnumcrable 
Chjse<e immigrants to settle in Manchukno The idea of the sole 
use of the ice free ports of Port Arthur Newchang and Dairen on 
the Pacific coast has attracted the attention of Ra*sia towards 
Manchukuo. Japan's interest s, however, manifo'd, the prmeipt 1 
ones being as foUosrs — 

(11 Japan feels terribly the pressure of rapidly mcrea»irg 
population and the sparely populated 31anchukuo might provide 
a field for Japanese colonisation 

(2) Manchukuo lies between Japan and Russ a If ever a 
war breaks out between these two countries Manchukuo can be 
used by Japan as the first line of defence against Russia 

(3) The immense agncultural, mineral and pastoral 
resources of Manchukuo can provide Japan with ample raw 
materials necessary for the development of her various Indus 
tries Moreover, M a n chukuo 'uouid prove to be the best market 
for Japan’s finished products 

Railways have played an Important part in the development 
of Manchukuo The state highways cover 3 060 miles Rivers 
are not so important as they are mostiy frozen in winter months 
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The principal exports of the country are soyabeans, coal, 
iron and gold and its chief imports are cotton piece-goods, hard- 
•\vare, paper, chemicals, etc. Most of its foreign trade is -with 
Japan and China. Dairen is the chief port and important trade 
centre. Mukden is the largest to’wn and the chief industrial and 
commercial centre of Manchukuo. 

TBDE EAST ENDIES, situated south of the Jlalaya Penin- 
sula and the Phillipine Islands, comprise a long chain of islands. 
They include Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas or 
Spice Islands, Timor, Bangka, Billiton, Bali and many other 
small islands. Politically the East Indian Islands were dependen- 
cies of European powers ; most of these islands belonged to 
Netherlands. Recently those of the East Indian Islands wliich 
belonged to Netherlands are independent and they constitute the 
United States of Indonesia. At present only northern Borneo 
belongs to Britain and the east of Timor to Portugal. They 
are for the most part mountainous. Being situated between 6° N. 
qne 11° S. latitude they experience equatorial type of climate. 

The East Indies are very rich in natural reasources. They 
are the third largest producer of coffee, sugar-cane and tin ; the 
second largest producer of rubber ; the nonopoly producer of 
cmchona, and the sixth largest producer of petroleum in the world. 

JAVA is the most important of the islands. It is the most 
densely populated country in the wnrld, population per sq. inile 
being over 817. Nearly 60 per cent, of the total population of 
the East Indies are concentrated in Javj . It is essentially an 
agricultural country. Its fertile volcanic soil together with 
equatorial climate makes extensive cultivation possible. R-ice, 
maize, sugar-cane, tea, rubber, cinchona, coffee, tobacco and oil- 
seeds are extensively gro-svn. BATAVIA situated in the north- 
west is the chief town and port of Java. SURABA YA is another 
important port located in the north-east. Jogjakarta is the 
capital of the present Indonesian Government. 

SUMATRA produces tobacco, rubber, rice, sugar-cane, coffee 
and oilseeds. Petroleum, silver and coal are present. PALEM- 
BAE O in the south-east is an important oil centre. 
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ludonesuin BORNEO la noted for copra, sago, rubber and 
petroleum 2 aralun is important for oil British Borneo pro 
duces hilUr. tubiiceo camphor, guttapercha, etc Coal petroleum 
and gold aa kund Petroleum is the most important mineral 
and 13 norked in Sarawak. 

The JIOLktCAS is noted for spices. Tin is found in Bangka, 
Billiton and bingkcp. 

THE lIULlPriNE ISUiNDS, formerly a Umted States 
Commonweallli, has recently become independent Tlie Repubbe 
ol the Ihilippints la compobid of very manj small islands of 
which Luion, JUmdanao, Mindoro, Leyte and Cebu are 
important 

The Philippine Islands are for the most part mountainous and 
ToUawc The climate is of tropical roonsoonel tj-pe with summer 
rainlall ^jncvllure is the principal industry Orer 40 per cent 
ot tlio laud IS suitable tor cuUitation, but as yet only 15 per cent 
ol the laud is { uv to agncultural use Sugar cane, tobacco, 
uanila hemp, copra, rice, maize aud bananas are the. principal 
agricultural pruducta In the production of manila hemp copra 
aud coeoanut oil the laUuds ore easily the foremost producers 
m the world Tlie tHinerol tnalili is considerable Gold, silver, 
(lelroleum, copsicr, c<ul, iron munganiiec, osbestoi and 
chromium are prcbcut Petroleum mines are worked m Cebu, 
Lej'te and ilmdauao Gold is fuemd chiehy m Luzon, ilmdanao 
and ilasbet islands Lumbertn^ industry is important Nearly 
60 per cent, of the land area is cocered with forests Manufacturing 
industrj is not so doeloped Coeoanut oil mills, nee mills, cigarette 
factories, sugar mills and leather and shoe factories are the only 
industnul establishments Recently one cotton mill has been 
estahhiihed 

Tlie ynncipial exports tiro sugar, copra, coeoanut od, manila 
hcmpi, tobacco, gold and timber and the chiet imports include 
cotton piece-goods, hardware, chemicals and machineries 
Potfign trade is mainly earned on wUh the U SA and Japan 
MaAJLd situated on Lvum, is tho capital and chief port of the 
Vhihpp me ThIwtkH 
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THAILAISTD (Siam) is a highly mountainous country. Its 
area is over 200,000 sq. miles and its population exceeds htt e 
over 17 millions. It is an independent country. Its climate is 
monsoonal. Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people 
and over 80 per cent, of the people is engaged m agriculture. 
Rice copra, tobacco, oUseeds and rubber are its principa products 
iniusiry is important. Much of nppor T a.land .s 
covorecl with donso toroat. and the toah is its ptmoipal product. 
Much of teak is erqrorted. Nearly 60 per cent, of the land area ■» 
covered mth forests. It has considerable mineral wealth, of whic 
tin. .volfram, copper, gold, silver, iron and lead are important. 
In lover Siam tin and volfram are being vorked on a commer- 


The principal exports are rice, tin, rubber and teak and its 
imports include cotton piece-goods, chemicals, ^ hardwares, etc. 
BANGKOK, situated on the Menam, is the principal port and 
chief commercial centre. 

INDO-CHINA occupies an area of about 286,000 square 
miles and has a population over 27 millions. PoliticaUy it is 
divided into two zones — (i) Vietnam and {ii) French Indo- 
China. The western part (Cambodia andLaos) of Indo-China which 
is a backward hiUy tract is under the French control. The rest 
comprising Tongking, Annam and Cochin-China constitute the 
newly formed state of Vietnam. Its climate is monsoonal. 
It is primarily an agricultural country. Rice, tobacco, maize, 
sugar-cane and tea are largely grown. Forests are important in 
the high mountain ranges in the north. Rich mineral deposits 
are loio^vn to be present. Of the minerals coal, zinc, tin and wol. 
fram are worked. Much raw silk is also produced. Its principal 
exports comprise rice, rubber, fish, coal and timber. Hanoi is 
the capital and Saigon is the chief port of Indo-Chma. 

LIALAYA constitutes a long narrow peninsula in the south 
eastern Asia. It has three political divisions : (1) The Straits 
Settlements which include the island of Penang, Province o 
Wellesley, Malacca, Labuan and some other minor islands ; (2 
the Federated Malaya States which include Perak, Selangoi 
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^egn Sembilan and Pahang . and (3) the Unfederated Malaya 
States T^hich include Johore, Kedah, PeiUs, Kelantan and 
Trengganu 

MALAYA 18 a mountainous country and, being situated within 
latitude 8° N enjoys the eqnatonal type of climate AgneuUure 
w of primary importance It w the foremost producer of rubber 
m the world, produemg over 60 per cent of the worlds supply, 
Cocoanuts sago rice spices and tobacco are extensively growi* 
Pmeapplca and bananas are also important Lumbenn/j xnduttrfj is 
important The equatorial climate has favoured luxuriant forest 
growth in the raountamous districts and bamboo, cano, timber 
and guttapercha are the chief forest products which are largely 
exported Mitung induslrg is also important It is the foremost 
producer of tin m the world, produemg over 30% of the world’s 
total production Tin mining is earned on mainly in Perak, 
Selangor, Kegn Sembilan and Kedah Gold, tungsten and coal 
are also present 

The principal exports are rubber, tm, copra, pineapples, 
timber, guttapercha, canc and sago The prmcipal imports com* 
pnse cotton piece«goods hardware, chemicals, etc Its foreign 
commerce is mainly with the Umt«<l Kingdom 

SXKGAFOKE is situated on an island of the same name at 
the southern end of the Malaya Peninsula It was formerly a 
part of the Straits Settlements but smee 1046 it became a 
separate Crown colony The seat of the government is the town 
of Singapore Singapore is a magmheont natural harbour and 
commands a very large volume of entrepot trade Ptiuing on 
the island off the north west coast, is another important port 

CEYLON, situated south of India in the Indian Ocean, was 
formerly a Bntish possession Smeo 1948, it is a full fledged 
mdependent country The island is lying between 6* and 10® N 
latitude and enjoys for the most part eqnatonal type of climate 
Its physical features compnao a central mass of mountains with 
surrounding coastal plaii» It has an area of 26,332 sq miles 
and its population exceeds 8 miUions 
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Ceylon is primarily an agnmltaral country. Nearly 20% 
of the land is cultivated. Bice, rubber, te.. coffee and cocoa 
are the principal products. Cocoanuts and ^ ^ 

ero^. Boresis are important and cover another 20 /o of the 
Snd surface. Tropical hardwoods are important. The country 
is not very rich in mineral deposits. Little amount of iron and 
eraphite are found. Joining of precious stones like rubies, sapphires, 
topaz etc is important. Besides ilmenite, monazite and zircon 
are also found in the coastal regions. Manufacturing industry 
is not so developed. Kecently cotton textile, paper, chemical 
and iron and steel industries have been developed. 

The principal exports are tea, rubber, copra and cocoanut oil 
and the imports comprise rice, coal, cotton piece-goods and sugar. 
Colombo the capital and chief port of Ceylon, is situated on the 
^outWst coast of the island. It_ is also the centre of the 
Ceylonese railway system. Kandy, situated on the central high- 
land is an important town. Jaffna, situated on the JafEha 
penhisula in the north, is an important town. It is connected by 

railway with Colombo. n i e -n 

India and Pakistan-Vide author’s Handbock of Economic 

Gscgraphg, Yol. H for detailed study 

BURYL4— Burma lies east of India. It has an area of 
261 610 miles with a total population of 18,674.000. Politically 
it formed a part of the British Indian Empire. In 1937 it was 
separated from India. It has gained full-fledged independence 


Burma is a highly mountainous country. The northern 
T)art of Burma is full of steep mountains running in parallel 
lucres in a general north-south direction. Towards the south 
ther^ ranges open out and form the Arakan Yomas, the Pegu 
Tomas and the Shan Hills. The Tenasserim Yomas run along 
the coast, south of Moulmcin. Tlie valleys of the Irrawady and 
the Sittang comprise level lands of high fertility.^ 

The climate of Burma, like that of India, is monsoonal with 
wet summers and dry %Tinter3. But the rainfall is not well dis- 
tributed throughout the country. The coastal regions and the 
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rainfall 

is tlio principal occupation of the people m 
Burma Tiie monntamoos natnro of the country makes 10% of 



the|tand araQ&Ue for caltnration The valleys of the btaw&dy 
and the Sitlang comprise the most important agricultural zone 
and produce nee, maize, engarcane, tobacco and oilseeds Tea, 
rubber, cotton, wLe.at, millet and pulsea ore also grown Tea is 
raised chiefly m the Shan States and rubber m Tenasserim 
Cotton, wheat, miUet and pmlsra are grown in the relatively dry 
regions of the upper and central parts of the Irrawady valley 
Rice and tobacco are the pnncipal crops and constitute 
the pnncipal items of expOTta. 
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Lumbering industry is important. Nearly 60 per cent, of 
the total area is devot-ed to forests, Teak, sal and pingado are tlie 
principal trees grown. They are chiefly fonnd on the Arakan 



Yomas, Pegn Yomas and the Tenasserim Yomas. Burma is 
also well known for her bamboos and canes which are largely 
grown in her coastal regions. 

Mineral tvealtJi of Bimma is great. Her principal minerals 
are petroleum, tin, silver, lead, zinc, wolfram, coal and rubies. 
Petroleum is raised from the oil-fields of Ycnangyaung and 
Singu in the Irrawady basin. Oil is carried by a pipe line to 
Rangoon where it is refined. Tin, wolfram and coal are mined 
nine Tasserim. Lead, silver and zinc are mainly found in the 
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Bawdffin di'rtnct in the Shan States Bubies are mined at 
Jlogok m the Irrawady baam 

ifowi/aduriTi!? tndiirtn« have not developed greatly m 
Burma Silk weavin? cigar making and petroleum refining 
constitute its principal industries 

The development of the means of communication is not 
great Of the nvers the Irrawady is navigable from its mouth 
to Bhfttno a distance of 900 miles from the sea The Sittarg is 
often blocked by sandbanks and is of little use for navigation 
The Salween though a much longer nver than the Irrawady, is 
navigable for a short distance only because it flows o' or a rocky 
bed The Chmdwm a tnbutarv of the Irrawadv is navigable 
for 300 miles Roads are ill developed and the railway develop 
ment 18 meagre From Rangoon the railway (723 miles) runs tto 
Jlandalaya to Myitkyina From Mandalaya a branch line nxns 
up to Lashio from where the Burma Road leads into Yunnan in 
China Anothcrlme(16l mites)froaBangooDgoc4torrome The 
Burma-Siam Railway has recently connected Rangoon with 
Bangkok tia iloulmcin. 

The principal erports are timber oil tobacco ttco rabber, 
bides and skins tin, tungsten silver lead etc The imports 
comprise tertiles hardware macbmery chemicals liquor sugar 
etc 

Jffl'iyiwa is gitnatod somo 20 m les awav from the sea on the 
Rangoon river and is the ca ef port of Burma handluig over 
80% of the foregn trade of the country It has an extons vo 
hinterland extending over the ■wholf« of the fertile valley of the 
Irrawady It is well served both bv railways and waterways 
The Ime directly servmg Rangoon is the Burma Railway which 
connects it with the interior regions of the Irrawady and Sittang 
Valley Owmg to its position at the head of an estuary it can 
conveniently receive the prodnets of the intenor by water routes 
as well Rangoon is not only the chief port of Burma but it is 
also the headquarters of the government the railwuys and all 
other large businesses Theduef exports are nee timber, tobacco 
ol paraffin, wax, cotton, metalho ores hides and etc Its 
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imports consist of cotton and woollen manufactures, hardware, 
machinery, sugar, coal, chemicals, cement, etc. Ahyah is an 
important port on the Arakan coast. It is noted for export of nee 
and timber. Moulmein, situated on the mouth of the Salween, 
is another important port of Burma. It is connected with angoon 
by rail route. Tobacco, timber, rubber, etc. are exported through 
this port. Mandalaya is a river-port situated on the Irrawady 
bank. It is an important collecting centre of rice and s 
is connected with Rangoon by railway. 



CHAPTER 

FUROPE 

TNTPOCrCTlON — Enropc which occupies fJie western 
oart of the mans land ma^s of E«m»<x is the smallest of the 
fontii cuts « sceptmg Au«tr8ln It w separated from the conti 
neit cf Asia bv the Ural monntams the Ural river the Caspian 
Sea m the ast an 1 the Canca&us mountains and the Black S“a 
in the 8 ntt^iat Its total land area is 3901^000 sqnare miles 
and H nearh eqaal to one-fo irth that of Asia Europe excluding 
Russia 1’ eq til to undivided In<ha in 8iz« and in area it represents 
■l®o nf fhu land area of the w rl 1 

Politicaliv Eumpe is divi led into many independent states 
No other t nlinent is divide*! into <0 inanv polticnl divisions 
In Europe there are at present 20 Sovereign states Their 
names with approximate areas in square miles and population 
are pven Wow — 


COltVTRTES OF EUROPE 


Abu 

Cvanimi 

1 United Kmgdom 

2 In«h Free State 

3 Gennanv , . 

4 France 
B Belgium 
0 Holland 

7 Denmark 

8 Norway 

9 Sweden 

10 Finlanl 

11 Poland 

12 Puniania 

13 Hungary 

14 Austria 


FopuiaTiov 

Arta tn s? milee Pojwlohon 
04 633 60 3G9 809 

26 600 2 953,878 

181 630 69 314,112 

212 659 42 369 000 

117"6 8 703 119 

12 712 10 32S 343 

16 6*6 4 281,2"6 

I‘»4 656 3 278 646 

173 403 7 944 039 

134 467 3 695 617 

120 360 24 976 920 

D16"l 16 409 367 

36 912 9 313 000 

32 369 6 933 905 
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Qountries 

Area iti sq. miles 

Population 

16. 

Czechoslovakia 

64,244 

12,613,000 

16. 

Switzerland 

16,944 

4,714,992 

17. 

Spain 

194,232 

27,976,766 

18. 

Portugal 

36,490 

8,441,312 

19. 

Luxembourg 

999 

298,678 

20. 

Italy 

199,764 

47,138,236 

21. 

Yugoslavia . . 

96,676 

16,772,098 

22. 

Bulgaria 

39,826 

7,290,000 

23. 

Greece 

61,246 

7,603,599 

24. 

Albania 

10,629 

1,210,000 

26. 

Turkey (European) 

9,416 

1,626,229 

26. 

U.S.S.R.* . . 

8,708,070 

193,200,000 


POPULATIOiSr — ^The total population of Europe exceeds 
600 millions and is about one-fourth of the total population of the 
world. But the distribution of the population is very uneven. 
The density of population in the industrial regions of Great Britain, 
Belgium, Germany, Prance and Italy, and the fertile agricultural 
zone of Ukraine and the Danube basin, is the heaviest. On the 
other hand, the population in the extreme north, the mountainous 
regions, and the interior of Russia is sparse. The average 
density of population per square mile for the whole of Europe 
is exceptionally high and exceeds over 130 as against 66 of Asia. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES — On the basis of relief the surface 
of Europe can be divided into (i) The North-zcestem Highlands 
comprising the west coast of Scandinavia, the Scandinavian high- 
lands, the Scottish highlands and the region extending from 
Cornwall and Brittany to the central uplands of Europe including 
the Black Porest and the Vosges. In some places the height of 
this highland ranges between 5,000 ft. and 8,000 ft. I\Iany 
parts of the mountainous regions, composed of age-worn hard 
rocks, have been transformed into plateaus imder the influence 
of natm-e. (2) The Cenlral Plain covering the region fi'om 

* U.S.S.R. includes Etuopean and Asiatic Kusaia together with the 
Baltic states and a part of Finland (acquired in 1940). 
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Ireland m the ■west to Asia m the east and from North Russia 
and Low Countries in the north to northern France and European 
Russia m the south In thia plain there exist here and there hills, 
glacier fed lakes and swamps On the wlmle, it comprises parts of 
England and Ireland northern Prance, Poland, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, southern Sweden and Russia and (3) The Swlhem 
Biglilande extendmg from the Carpathians m the east to Spam 
in the west m south of the Central Plam Tins region la full of 
fold mountains and phteaus The famous Alpine knots — the 
backbone of the mountam ranges of Europe— lie here 


COASTLHiE — Roughly speaking Europe is a peninsular 
part of the contment of Eurasia The Baltic the Mediterranean, 
the Adriatic and the Black Seas have penetrated far into the 
jntenor Hence, m proportion to its area the continent has the 
longest eoastlme Altogether the total coastline is nearly 20 000 
miles, t < , for every 200 sq miles of area there is one mile of coast 
Besides, the eoastlme of Europe u very much broken and mdented, 
thereby helping the growth of good many ports With the excep 
tion of eastern Russu no part of this contment is more than 600 
miles away from the sea 


CLIMATE— The whole of Europe is sitnated outside the 
tropical zone and the climate is on the whole moderate The 
climate of Europe, however, vanes accordmg to the location of the 
individual zones, proximity to and distance from oceans and seas 


influence of ocean current, wind and ramfall. and variations m 
relief Thus we find that the temperature rises gradually from 
north to south accordmg to the wide range of latitude The extreme 
north 13 a cold desert, but m the extreme south the Sleditcrranean 
region eipenences mild wmtera and hot summers Due to sea 

influence much warmer winter climate prevadsm western Europe 
than that enjoyed by the eastern Europe m the same lat.tudV 
“Temperature decreases from west to east m wmter and mcreases 
from west to east m the summer months so that eastern Europe 
has an extreme type of climate cold in wmter and hot m summeV 
as compared with the equable or oeeaaio climate of the west '' 
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On the basis of climate the continent can be divided into five, broad 
regions ; — 

(1) The Mediterranean Regions in the South and So^ith-west 
which comprise a portion of Spain and Portugal, southern part 
of France, Italy, the Balkan Peninsula, and the Blediterranean 
islands. Scanty rainfall characterises the summer with consequent 
rise in temperature, while the winter, although wet, is more or less 
mild. 

(2) The Temperate Oceanic Regions in the North-ivest which 
include West Iforway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, the British 
Isles, north-western France, Spain and the northern part of 
Portugal. Rainfall occurs in this region all through the year 
undex the influence of the wet westerlies and this factor coupled with 
the warm Gulf Stream flowmg close by this region accounts for the 
temperate nature of the climate. 

(3) The Continental Region in the Genire comprising the major 
portion of Germany, Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and a part of Russia. Due to absence of 
high mountains in the north the winter here is very much severe 
but the summer heat is not so great. 

(4) The Continental Region in the Fosi with the major portion 
of Russia, also Poland and the Baltic states. With the exception 
of the Baltic states the climate of the other places is extreme. 

(5) The Tundra Region in the North-east — ^This includes the 
coastal regions of the Arctic Ocean. It lies in the Arctic zone and 
remains covered with ice nearly the whole of the year. 

With the exception of the Tundra regions the whole of Europe 
is inhabited, the density of population being heavier in the warmer 
south. 

HATURAL VEGETATION — ^As on human habitation, 
climate exercises great influence on natural vegetation too, and it 
% on account of this that natural vegetation in different parts of 
Europe differs according to climatic variations. On the basis of 
natural vegetation this continent can be divided in five broad 
regions : — 
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jl) ZAe MfdilerrancanEtxTgretnFcreslIiegionatn the Smik 
The principal trees here jito oak, olive, fig, poach, walnut, etc 

(2) The DuhIuous FofetlBegionitntheWeatatid North toest — 
Oik heccli, dm inapk, eti, ate the pnncipftl trees 

(3) TAe /eTHperoit (rrasiland Regions Vi the EastandNorth east 
1^4) Tkt. Coniferotu Foral Regions tn the North 

( 6 ) 2 he Tundra Regions further North »» the Areiic Cirtle 
RlVEltb — i\ll the Europeau nvets, both Largo and small, 
liavo their origin m the soulhcru mountains and the Valdai 
region riitir upper courses are swift fioirmg and foU of rapids 
while the luiddlo aud Jowor loutsos are navigable The rivers 
aro much smaller llion tlioso ol other continents and although they 
run lu \arioua directions, lUeir proximity to one another has 
enabled them to be connected by means of canals, thus contn- 
butuig to an apprecuhb extent towards the development of 
industry and commerce The most important European rn ers of 
commercial importmce are the Danube, the Seme, the Rhine, 
the Elbe and the t isiuU Many of the nvers of eastern Europe, 
Luue%cr, empcj thcmscivts into inland seas Furthermore, they 
aru m must cases suow ted They are, tbctelore, not very 
scrvieeablo all th«„jear round, the traffic being impeded by lee 
during the wuitcr moiilbs Consequently, their commercial im 
portanco is >ery mucii restricted llie locution of busy sea ports 
at tho mouths of the Central European nvors on the other hand, 
liuTo made these rivers more important commercially than those 
of the eastern ones, although the former have north western direc* 
lion. Tho bcaudinavian nvers thoughsliort and rapid and un 
favourable for general traffic, ore valuable os sources of water power 
TIIL DAhUlSL, tkItWmdes), Uit longuib river of Europe, 
rises from tie Black Foust and Jails into the Black bea Although 
It passes through many couutnes sucli as Germany, Austria, 
Ciochoslovakia, Hungary, \ugoalavTa, Ilumanu and Bulgaria, 
it is more or less of local im|>ortat,ce since its passage hes far away 
Irom the uiduslnally devt^ioped areas of Europe and its mam 
traffic IS to u very great iniosuia contuivd to produce ot the agri* 
cultural regions Uirough which it Ilona and also for the tact that it 
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flo’WB into an inland sea. The industrial areas through -whicb 
it passes, however, find it more convenient to use other means 
of transport for their industrial products, since it causes flooding 
near its mouth. 

THE SEINE (480 miles), has its source in Burgundy. It 
first takes a north-westward course and then flouang south- 
west and again north-west it reaches Paris and ciiscliarges 
its water in the English Channel. As the river traverses through 
the vine and w’heat producing areas it is much used for tvan.sport- 
ing foodstuff. 

THE RHINE (760 miles), isthe greatest navigable river in the 
world. ,It rises in Switzerland and flowing through the borders 
of France and Germany, Western Germany atid Holland falls in 
the North Sea. The Rhine passes through the agricultural and 
manuf cturing districts of the main contirient an] is a “highly 
importint north-south acenue of transport and communic .lion”. 
It is in constant use by small ocean vessels for a considerably long 
distmcB. 

THE ELBE (690 miles) has its origin in the north-eastern 
hills of Bohemia, whence it flows north-west and traversing the 
manufacturing districts of Czechoslovakia and Saxony and the 
beet-growing districts of Germany empties itself into the North 
Sea. Small vessels can ply easily to Prague. 

THE VISTULA originates from the O-irpathians and flowing 
first north-enst and then north-west it traverses the westerii part 
of Poland and falls into the Baltic Sea. It is navigable through- 
out its whole length. 

CAUSES OF GREATNESS OF EUROPE— Europe is the 
habitat of the most ad anced people of the world and 
is rightly said to be the cradle of imdern civilisaiion. It 
is the greatest manufacturing region of the world. Its 
favourable location in tbo heart of the world’s Hemisphere, 
favo-trable climate, rich mineral resources, and energy of its 
mhabitants contributed greatly to the pheiiomenai development 
of industries in this region. Of these rery many factors g o- 
graphical locatioi and temperate climate are considered to be of 
highest importance. Its location in the centre of the northern 
Hemisphere and the extremely indented i ature of the coastline 
have greatly favoured the growth of quite a good i umber of 
17 
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ports onablmg deTelopment of trade and commerce possible all 
over the -world Due to the broken Batnw of coastlmo no place- 
of Ibis coDtmeut is fir away from tho soa with the result vlmt 
the inlisbitants hare become bold and expert naMgators Tee 
temperate cUmato winch prevails m alnmst all parts of the cooti 
DCiit has made tho people healthy active and verj hardy The 
iniuimerahle narigahlo nvm and canak railways und airways 
hare provided all possible facilities for communication and trans 
port Success in agriculture due to high fertihty of sod and 
abundant min eral resources — especially proximity of coal cndiron 
— have eesedtho way to the iDdnstnal advancement of the Contment 
AGRICULTURE — In spite of the predommantly mdustnol 
character of the continent agncafiarc is by far the most important 
occupation of its mnahitants Over 60 per cent of the people w 
engaged tn agncolture Europe (excluding Rnssia) alcne produces 
oter 38 per cent of iho total foodstuB' of the world and Rosaia 
(including Asiatic Russu) produces over 12 per cent Tie cor 
tment as a whole is the largest producer of wheat bailey, rye 
oats sugai beet flax (lotatoes and Mediterraoeaii fruits Agri 
culture IS highly iiitGu«ive snd the yields per acre of agncultural 
crops are the highest in the world In spite of its production of 
over 40 per cent of the total foodstuff of -the wory the continent 
continues to b a great importer of foodstuff and agticuUnral 
raw sutenals 

EwStnj industry is also importoi t It is also the leadmg 
contmeut in fisheries too Tbo principal fisbmg grounds arc 
located in the north west Atlantic and Mediterninean coast® 
Pastoral indiwtry is prartised in the mountain slopes Spam and 
Portugal arj the habitat of the wdl known Menro sheep 

lumitnnp tnd «(ry is important Nearly 30 per cent of 
the total area of Europe is under fore«ts Porests m Europe 
can be classified into two broad groups— (1) Coniferous forests 
and (2) Deciduous forests The principal coniferous forest 
belt stretches from Scandmavia to Ih® Urak and t1 e deciduous 
forests ore fonnl in north western Eurupo 

MINTRALS— J»i wdisby^too Ihr ptwJwn Europe 

» yry satisfactory Coal iron petrolciim maipsueso copper 
lead imc aluminium platraum and gold aroiU principal mmerak 
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The diBtributioa of the, minerals, however, is very uneven ^eials: 
are practically absent in countries, like Denmark^and Holla , 

wheris Russia, Germany, Erance. Great Brita,^ ^^^7^0^^' 
and Spam .are :very.- rich in mineral .resources. Coal and iron .are. 
of primarv, importance in modern, industry but these are very- 

widLpre^.. ^pper is-found-in Germany in addition ,to^^ coal 
and.iron., In production. of ,petroleum.Hussia, Rumania, ^ola . , 

Czecboslovakin.and..Germany.are. important_ In 

manganese Russia is-tbe world’s leader. In Europe, smaU quan- 
tities^- silver, mercury, sulphur, salt and tin, are also mmed. 

TRADIk-Intemational tr.-de and commerce of Europe is 
highly I developed. The value of its foreign trade is nearly equa 
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imports smoants to nearly 68 per cent , while its exports nearly 
amount to 4C per cent of the wMld exports 

TR&IJSPORT— Means of commonicfttion has greatly devo 
loped in Earope From a rery early period nvers have been an 
inpo tanl means of commnmcalioii thronghoat Eofope The 
drawbacks of the European nrers am, however, well adjusted by 
the excellent canal system of the continent “They generally join 
various nvers or ran m parallel to them to rcbeve congestion and 
assist navigation In European Roasis aU the princi al nvers 
are thus linked together and it is possible to cross Europe from 
east to west by canil and nver l^is means of trsnsport is 
extremely important on the great central plam — Germany, Belgium 
and Franco m particular havmg & vast network of waterways 
Speedy communication between the highly important industrial 
and commercial centres has been accompbshed by »n excellent 
network of railways and too physical obsUcI s have everywhere 
b«a ovawams by rematk&hU engmeentig feats Tha efficient air 
semcos operated by the Bntisi, German, French and Butch con* 
corns fully cover not only tbo wbolo of Europe but difTcrenl parts 
of the rest of the world ss well In short, no stone has been left 
tmtumed to make the development of its communicaiioa systems 
nearly perfect Its extensive coastline with good many porta 
helped greatly in the development of coastal traffic In feet 
Europe owns over per cent of the worlds shipping tonnage 
and its mer antile marine service is well organised. 

THE BRITISH ISLES 

The British Isles comprise a group of ishnds situated on 
the western margm of the continent of Europe They are 
separated from the mam land moss by the horth Bea, the Strait 
of Dover and the English CSiiiiDcI 

The British Isles, tbe United Kingdom and Great Bntam 
mean different tcmtories JSo distinction, however, is made m 
the general use of these terms Tbo British Ides is a geogra 
phicsl unit and includes bD the hig and small islinds situated on 
the north west coast of Europe It mclades England, Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland Isle of Sbn, Shetland IJai ds, Orki cy Isles, 
Channel Isles and many ottwr small adjacent idi nds The United 
Kingdom comprises England, WbIss, Scotland and Korthem 
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Ireland. The term Great Britain refers to the main island and 
includes England, Scotland and Wales. 

The area, of the British Isles is nearly 122,000 sq. miles and 
the population is over 50 millions. The country is very densely 
populated. The average density of population per sq. mile is 
750 in England (including Wales) as against 314 in India. The 
population of the British Isles is very unevenly distributed. The 
basins of the Mersey, the Ouse, the Thames, the Severn, the Tyne, 
the Clyde and the Forth, harbour the densest population as these 
river basins are the centres of the principal manufacturing indus- 
tries of Great Britain. On the ether hand, the mountains and 
Upland regions have sparse population. The density of popula- 
tion is as high as 1,000 per sq. mile in the industrial zone as against 
10 in Scottish HUgblands. The area and population of the British 
Isles is given as under : — 

Area. Population. 

{Sq. miles) {Thousands) 


The United Kingdom 94,633 50,370 

Irish Free State . . . . 26,600 2,959 


The United Kingdom ■was the greatest colonial power. Her 
far-flung emp're covered a to'al area of 12,502,127 sq. miles — 
nearly one-fourth of the total land area of the world — and its 
population is over 570 millions. 

RELIEF — ^With the esception of South-East England, 
British Isles are hilly and mountainous but the elevations usually 
do not exceed 2,000 feet. On the basis of relief, the surface of 
the British Isles can be divided as shown : — 


SCOTLAND 


ENGLAND 


" (1) The northern Highlands in the north. 

(2) The .southern Uplands in the south, and 
' (3) The Midland Valley lying between 
the northern Highlands and. the 
southern Uplands. 

(1) The Upland regions of the Pennines 
Cumbrian Hills, Welsh mountains, 
and Cornwall and Devonshire in the 
north and west, and 

(2) The Plains in tne south and south-east. 
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IRELAND f (1) Tbe Coistul iloantam rosion^ and 

\( 2) Tie Cuntral ?km 

RIVERS— Tte Thames the Mersey, the Scpren the Clyde 
and the Shannon are the principal nrers of the Entish Teles Of 
all these the moH important nre the Mersey of England anti the 
Clyde of Scotlai a m so far as the former eenca tho indostnal 
reg on of Lancasmre and the latter tho industnal region of 
Lsnarkshire Although the basins of both tht*e nrcrs art 
important centres of cotton mannlaetnrmg mdnsiry for vanons 
reaeons the Mersey boam has gamed greater imptrtsnce in cotton 
mdttstry than the Clyde basm where shipbuilding iidnstrv has 
out stripped the eottor industry 

Tht Jferaey floivs westwards frorn the I’cnnine water part 
mg Tho height of the hills and mountains of tho region through 
which it 0OWS does not cicccd 1 200 to I COO feet abose aca level 
Abundant coal resources the favourrble situation faeibtatmg 
importation of cotton from America abundant water supply, and 
favourable climate liavo eontnbuted to the great development of 
the cotton industrv m this river basin A ship canal has con 
nectod ilanchedcr the most MapoTtimt u dustn'il w tre vntb 
the Slersoy 

Th« C’i/ie 13 the most important nver of estem Scotland 
It rises m Lanarkshire end flows to the Puth Clyde "The 
Clyde basm consists of lowhnds interspcrved with broken ] nes 
of hnis and undulating uplands The repon is very fertile and 
nch in mmeral resources It is by far the most important indua 
trial region of Scotland TTic climate is ccpiable and the region 
receives abundant rainfall from tho wet westerlies This has 
pven nse to the famous manufsetunng industrj of this repon 
The existence of good coal folds inlAnarkshro and other areas 
nearby, the damp clim"le and tho ease with wbi h cotton can be 
imported from ^orth Amenca bavo led to the localisation of 
cotton industry m tne (1 d basin Glasgow ana Ta sley re 
tho cotton manufacturing towns But the cotton industry of 
L an a rksh i r e a far less important than that of Lancashire mainly 
because the former area finds it more profitable to devote most 
of its enei^ to iron and steel mdastry The lower Clyde basm 
IS one of the largest ship bmMing areas of the world The 
favourable situation for trading -witii Amenca and the preecneo 
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lof coal andniron in the neighbourliood . facilitated tlie growtli of 
ship-building vyards on both banks of the Clyde below Glasgow. 

The industrial and commercial development of Great; Britain 
is great. .TEE F‘AGTORS ACCOUNTING FOB HER INDUS- 
TRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ■ GREATNESS can he divided 
into -three ‘broad heads : (1) Geographical. (2) Human, and (3) 
'Economic. The geographical factors compri.se (t) Situation, 
{ii) Climate, iiii) .IVIinerals like coal and iron, [iv) Coastline etc. 
■The human factors include (?) Labour, [ii) Inventions, (?«‘) Commu- 
nications etc., and the economic factors refer to( 2 ) Capital, (?7) 
Colonial possessions etc. 

•The hcation\-oi the country is very helpful for the develop- 
ment' of her trade and industries. She occupies an insular posi- 
!tion in I the heart of the world’s Hemispheres and is very close 
to the wotld’s sea-routes. This favourable location helped in a 
. greafway ’her commercial development. It p^o^^des her immunity 
from external attacks, a fact no less important in building her 
■industries. 

'Asr the -British. Isles lie. between 50° and 60° N. latitudes the 
climate should have been cold. But the insular , position, the 
westerlies ' blowing over the land mass aU the year round, and 
' the warm Gulf-stream washing the shores have combined together 
:to make the. climate, equable and mild. The winter here is. less 
severe. Moreover, there is very little variation in temperature as 
^'between summer and winter months due to the wet, warm western 
iiandisoulihem wind that blows over the British Isles all the .year- 
round. ?In winter, the eastern part remains cooler, than the western 
ipart. All. these factors • combined together tend. to make the 
/'climate of the’ British Isles more equable than that of other countries 
'.on 'the same latitude. This mM and equable climate has made 
' agricultural' and-industrial activities possible all tlirough the year. 
The mild climate, 'moreover,. keeps the ports, ice-free residting -in 
perfect transport facilities. Tlius, the climate is one of the leading 
factors contributing to the industrial growth of the country. 

'GocZ and iron -are two important requisites for theindus- 
1 trial growth * of <a country - and Great Britain is particularly 
'fortimate by the -presence of both in close proximity to each 
■other. •'She is the- second i largest producer of coal in the world 
mud her, coal is -of-'first class .anthracite -variety. In production 
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of iron too her position is Batis&ctory Bc«ide8 other minerals 
LLo tm copjx^r lead kaolin and IjnKstcoe are prcecnt 

lh» fodiWine of tlcBnlish WcsB very extcn8i%e Roughly 
speaking for c%ery tnenty rq miles of nrcfl tl cro is ono mile of 
coast 80 that no part of tl e lelca n more than 100 miles from 
the sea Moreover the coastLne of the British Isl s is very hroken, 
thereby helping the grorrth of many good ports The neemess 
of the coast and the presence of manv ports favour the marufac- 
tonng repons m importing raw mrtenaU and disposmg of finidied 
products 

The Bnlith labour is very efficient The racial virtues of 
high enterprise ambition and adventure arcount for the feverish 
activities of the Britis people and consequert economic growth 
Tie inreatife gintui of the Bntitik peopfe led to many early 
Uiventiona which gave her an early atari m indurtnea It wbb 
fortunate for Great Britain to have a hnlltont act of piooeenng 
ecicLtists and isceotors who mvented Steam engine’, ‘Power 
loom Spinning Jenny etc Iheso inventioos revoIutic&iSed 
the processes of production and gave her an early start m the 
modem factory system of prodoction 

Her mans of communication la ealisfactory The devtlojK 
ment of her roadwavs railwavn waterways and seaways has 
left nothing to be desired They help greatly her trade and 
industnes 

The unJiJJurted political eondilioju of Great Britain greatly 
helped m the growth of her capital In modem mdusinca it 
plays a very significant ro’e and its abundant supply is CEscntial 
The eolofiial possessions and dependencies of Great Bntam 
are extensive They are dislnbated in the different climatic 
zones an 1 arc mostly undeveloped Thus they not only provide 
raw matenab to feed her manulactunng industnea hut also servo 
as markets for the disposal of her finished products 


OPEAT BRITAIN 

AGRICULTURE — Mthongh Great Britain is pnmarily an 
mdustnal countrv agncultoro hdto an unportaU place m the 
national economy of the country It etigages nearly 8 per cent 
ol me mul occupied population Out of the total land surface 
ot esaoooo 11 msooo devoted to omble brm 
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ing, t.e., nearly SO per cent, of the land is devoted to agriculture. 
Wheat, barley, oats, rye, potatoes, sugar-beet, flax, and peas are 
the principal agricultural crops. The agricultural regions are for 
the most part located in the south-east and east. The flat level 
lands and favourable climate make intensive cultivation possible. 
Of aU the cereal grains, the acreage under rye is high and exceeds 
the acreage for all other cereal crops. Oats and rye are northern 
crops and are also largely grown in the poorer soils of south-eastern 
England. Wheat and barley are chiefly grown in Essex, Sussex, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Hertford, Surrey, Kent and Lincoln shires in the 
south-east. Next to cereal grains cultivation of potatoes end sugar- 
beet is important. Fruit growing and market-gardening are also 
important. Although the climatic conditions of Great Britain 
favour the growth of deciduous forests, less than five per cent, of 
the surface is now-a-days covered with forests. Z/timhering indvslry, 
thus, is not important for the country. 

PASTORAL INLUSTRY — Cattle-rearing for yield of dairy 
produce and meat is important. Over 20 per cent, of the to'al 
land surface is devoted to permanent pasture. Cool, equable 
climate and prolific growth of grass make cattle rearing easy and 
profitable. Dairy cattle is reared in the wetter west regions. 
Cheshire, northern Ayrshire, Somerset, Devonshire, Cornwall 
and Wales are noted for milk, cheese, butter, cream, etc. Most 
of the dairy-producirig regions is close to the industrial areas and 
the whole production is consumed locally. Beef cattle is reared 
almost in the same regions as the dairy cattle. But the mountain- 
ous countries of Wales, Devon, Cornwall, Cumberland ana Scot- 
land ere famous for such cattle. 

Sheep-rearing was formerly an important industry of Great 
Britain and the sheep of the British breed are even now well- 
knowm for their high quah’ty wool and excellent meat. Due to 
more profitable uses of land for oth^r purposes, sheep-rearing 
is now concentrated in the Pennines, Welsh mountains, northern 
Highlands and southern Uplands of Scotland and the. Cheviot 
hills. 

Horses, pigs and poultry are also raised in Great Britain. 
Usually cattle and poultry farming is carried on along with agri- 
culture. This mixed farming is a characteristic feature of 
British economy. 
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FISHING INDUSTP.Y— Fishmg indiistry occupies an im 
portent plnce m the nahonal wonrany of tlvo country <The oool, 
temperate climate and ahalloa continentsl shelves -provide ideal 
conlitions for prolific growth to fisho^ The iNorth Sea 43 one 
of the greatest fishing grounds of tho world tin fishmg mduBtry 
Great Britain leails over all the conntnes situated in the North 
Sea Fishe-' usnally eoncenlrato at tho converging point of cold 
and warm currents Tlie seas around Great Britain aro not very 
deep Moreover the warm Gulf stream waabiug the diores of 
the Bntish Isles keeps the sea avater comparatively warm Con 
Bcquently tl e pnncipel fishing groonda are confined to the shallon 
beds of the North Sc>— particnlarly the famous Dogger Bank — 
the Irish Sea the English Channel and the Bristol Channel and 
nearly 5 per cent of the total occupied population is engaged 
in fishing industry Haddock hemng mackerel cod, hake, 
pilchards and sprats are the principal catnhfs Ibe important 
porta engaged in this industry ore Grimsby Hull Lowestoft 
Aberdeen karmonth Peterhead Nortli Shields BiUingsgatc and 
Fleetwood 3Iost ot the fish is eonenmed locally there being 
httle export trade 

>nNING INDUSTRY — Great Britain is partieulaHy for 
Innate by the presence of two importoLt minerals — cot 1 and iron 
Her coal w 6f first class anlhnctte xarsctif and in its prckluction she 
occupies the second position in the world 'Another great 
^advantage IS the ease iotth rdiich the rotU can be transported from 
pthead to market for neatly all the coal fields are at or war 
navigable nvers ’ Her principal cofil-fields arc distnbnted as 
follows — 


England and Files — 


(1) Northumberland and Durham 

(2) Comberland 

(3) Scnith Lancashire 

(4) South west Yorkshire 
(B) South Wales 

(6) Mid country region which i « 
chides Northand South Stafford 
ahire Warwickshire, i Leicester 
I shire and Shropshire , and 
[{!) Derbyshire and Nottmghamshire 
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i (l) Clyde basin and Lanarksbirt. 

(2) 5 

(3) Forth basin and Fifeshire. 

Some small coal-iields are found in Kent, Somerset and Bristol- 
Locations of her coal-fields are very favourable. They are close 
to the iron-mining regions and are within easy accessibility to the sea. 
The coal-fields of Great, Britain are also the seats of her. principal 
manufacturing industries. In EKGLAFTD, cotton textile, cliemical 
rayon, glass, and textile machinery manufacturing industries are 
associated with Lancashire ; woollen, iron and steel and cultlery 
mth .Yorkshire : shipbuilding, locomotive and iron and steel with 
Northumberland and Durham ; silk and tinplate with SOUTH 
WALES ; iron and steel and engineering v-ith Cumberland ; 
automobile, glass, porcelain, machinery and hardware with mid- 
country regions ; and bicycle, cutler^’’ and engineering with 
Nottingham and Derby, i In -SCOTLAND, likewise, shipbuilding 
and iron>andistGbLihdusti'y is associated with the Clyde basin and 
Lanarkshii'e ; and leather industry with Ajushire. Jute and linen 
’industry . is . present I in the. Fortli basin and Fifeshire. Besides, 
heavy engineering, locomotive, chemical, glass, cotton yarn 
•paper and porcelain- ‘industries- have developed in the Clyde basin 
The following table gives clear idea of the localisation o 
the major industries in the coal-bearing regions of Great Britain : — 

Coal-fields Industries 

ENGLAND ; 


1. Northumberland & 
-Durham 
.2. ; Cumberland 
'3. Lancashire 

•4. Yorkshire 

•5. iMid-country regions 


< 6. t Derby and 
.'Nottingham 
7. South-Wales 


. . Shipbuilding, locomotive and iron 
•and steel. 

. . ilron and steel, and engineering. 

.. I Cotton textile, chemical, ; rayon, 
and textile machinery. 

. . iWooIIen,- cutlery -and iron<and steel. 

. . Iron and steel, automobile, porce- 
lain. glass, smachinery and' hard- 
•ware. 

. . -Bicycle, cutlery >and - engineering. 

. . Silkiahd tinplate. 
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1 CTTdclwmand Hupbuildmg, iron and steel. heaTy 

LamrLslure engineering locomotive, chemical, 

gla*^, cotton J-am, paper and 
porcelain 

2 Ayrshire Leather 

3 Forth 1-asin and Jate and Imen 

Fifeshire 

In the presence of Iron ores too her position is satisfactory. 
Sho IS the second Lrgest mm and steel producirg country in 
the iTorld Her principal iron mining regions are located close 
to the coal districts and are distributed as follows 

Northumberland and Durham. 
CumberUnd 
North Lancashire 
North and South Staffordshire 
\orlsbire, and 

Midland regions which include 
Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, 
South Lucolnshire and Derby* 
^ure 

! (1) The Clyde basin 
(2) Ayrshire, and 
(3) Ftfcshire, 

In spiUs of her substantial production, Great Britain has to 
import large amount of iron ores from Spa n, Norway and Sweden, 
Algeria, Tunis and France, since her requiremcntB of uon ores 
are very liigh 

Besides coal and iron, tin, copper, lead, xmc, wolfram, ealt, 
haoUn and limestone arc eUo present The principal tirt mimng 
TcgiOTS are Cornwall and Devonshire The mines seem to have 
been exhausted and recent production is msignificant with 
rtfenmeo to world production Ltad and rinc are mined in small 
qnaatitiM in North Dales, Chmberiand Durham, and Scottish 
Highlands SaU is mamly obtained m Cheshire and South Durham. 
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Mining of copper ore is no longer important duo to cheap supply 
of copper from U.S.A. and Chile. Kaolin or China-clay is found 
chiefly in Cornwall and Devonshire. 



Great Britain (Coal-fields) 


On the whole mineral resources of Great Britain may be 
said to be considerable. But she is deficient in supply of many 
essential minerals like petroleum, nickel, manganese, mica, etc. 
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iIANUFACTURI^G IKDUSTBY— Great Britain is ossen 
tially a nJonufactTiring country Over CO per centi of tho total 
occupied population la engaged in indafitncs Tho pnncipal manu 
factnnng industries arc (i) cotton textile, (u) Moollcn, (ui) linen, 
(it) 4 ron and steel, (t) cutlery, and (vi) shipbuitding The charac- 
teristic features of British industries are that they are very much 
specic^hsed and^ particular indualties are associated with parti 
cular coal fieli^* For example, cotton textile industry is localised 
in Lancashire. TcooUea mdoslry m 'iorfcshirc, linen mdustry m 
Forth bMin, etc 

COTTOl/l TEXTILE INDDSTRi — In the number of 
persons employed and the value of products manufactured, it is 
second only to iron and steel industry Tho principal seat of cotton 
textile industry la Lancashire Tho Glasgow Paisley region also 
has de\eloped cotton industry, but it is much leas important than 
that of Lancashire TBE JlEABOXS EOJt TIJE LOCALISA 
TION OF THE INDUSTRY IK LA^CASmRE ARE — 

(1) Damp and humid <bmaU—Tla spuming and weaving 
of cotton require a damp, climate olhcnnso the threads would 
become brittle and break fbe wet westtrlies blowing over 
Lancashire provide adequate humidity for the mdustre 

(i) Coal and innt~-Pre.onco of coal and iron is an essential 
pre condition for development of manufacturing industry aod 
Lancashire is fortunate for thb presence of Iioth in close 
proxiinity> 

(3) Sofl tcattr^Fot bleaching and dyeing -vdequatc soft 
\Tater IS essential and this is provided b) the river system flowing 
from, the Pennines 

(4) ’ Shlkd operalfn4 — Ootton textile industry is carried 
on an this region for generations tt^ther and for thu the present 
operatneshaie acquired some special hereditary skill and aptitude 
for the industry 

(6} Raw moteriaZt— Ixmcoabirc doce not produce an ounce 
oC raw cotton, but due to tho ■presMico of bet magnificent ports 
of Liverpool and Jlduchestcr facing tho USA her pnncipal 
source of raw material, sho is at an advantage m importing raw 
cotton. The prmcipal countriea to meet her requirements ate 
tho UB A , Egypt, India, Pakistan Pferu, Bratd and Sudan 
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(6) Colonial possessions — ^Her extensive colonial ipoBSOssions, 
■wliich vrere for tiio^most part very backward, served as markuts for 
tko disposal of. her finished products. Her best customers arc 
Australiai Malaya, Borneo andiSonth Africa. 

(7) Salts — The local supplies of salts make manufacture 
of chemicals" for bleaching and .dyeing possible. 



(8) Manchester ship-canal — The construction - of- the 
iManchestor. ship^canal which' enables ships to go far into tlio 
interior' in the heart of the cotton mill districts keeps low the 
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cost of importation of raw matenaU, and disposal of finished 
products 

The Glasgow Paisley region w noted for threads Most of 
the products of the cotton Icxtilo industry is exported From 
the days of Industrial exolutionimtil the irar of 1914 18 Bnti'h 
textile goods used to dominate tlio world’s markets But in recei t 
years the industry is ehowinz signs of ^cay and stagnation as will 
be endent from the foUonmg statistical abstracts — 

1031 1952 

Export of cotton yams 210 million lbs SB 7 million Iba 

Export of cotton piece goods 7,07fi„ sq yds 711 „ sq jds 

The present plight of cotton textile industry is ncconntable 
to — 

(1) Z)cMn/rahso<»on— Beginning from the Indo'tnal 
revolution down to the close of the nineteenth century Great 
BnUm enjoyed a practical monopoly over cotton textile trode of 
the world Due to the subs quenl industrialisation of other 
countries like the USA, Germany and France, Jicr supremacy 
came to be questioned, and gradually she is losing her markets 

(2) Tariff irtlJi—Tlie protective barriers raised by new 
countries like India and Australia narrowed down the markets 
for British products 

(3) OJwZescenee— Bntiab textile mdustnes are by now 
more than a century old and they are carried on with very little 
changes m the methods and techniques of production As a 
consequence costs of production of textile goods in Great Britam 
are high ^ 

(4) hew mbslit tes — ^Lancashire mdustnes epecialiso m 
finer counts of textile goods Re etit indentions of cubetituto 
products like rayon, nylon, etc, havo made senous inroads to 
the prestige of textile goods of Lancashire 

(5) High wag" Wage scales of British labourers are 
comparatively high -whidi weaken the competiUvo capacity of 
British mdustnes 

(6) Japanese eompettlvm—Tba pre occupation of Great 
Britain m the prosecuticm of war agamst Germany durmg 1914 18 
give Japan her coveted oppiwtUTOty to supply neighbouring 
Chinese and Indian markets with her textile goods With the 
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close of the war Great Britain could not regain her original 
position in these markets due to Japanese competition. 

In recent years state-initiated rationalisation schemes to 
effect internal economies and cost-reductions are being adopted 
to arrest progressive deterioration of this premier industry of 
Great Britain. 

WOOLLEN INDUSTRY — ^The woollen industry is much 
older and much more widely scattered than cotton industry. It 
is mainly localised in the West Riding of Yorkshire. TEE 
REASONS FOR THE LOCALISATION OF THE INDUSTRY 
IN YORKSHIRE ARE 

(1) Cool, dry climate — ^The location of Yorkshire in the 
rain-shadow regions of the Pennines accoimts for dry climate 
conducive to spinning of wooUen yams. 

(2) Coal and iron — Coal and iron, the two prerequisites 
of modem industries, are present in sufficient quantity, and in 
close proximity to each other. 

(3) Alkaline icater — ^The Ouse and her tributaries flowing 
through limestone regions provide suitable water for bleaching 
and dyeing the wool. 

(4) Raw materials — Originally local supplies of wool from 
the Pennine pastmres localised the industry. Subsequently local 
supplies proving too inadequate, the industry has to rely on 
imported wool from New Zealand, Australia, Union of South 
Africa, Argentina and Umguay. 

(5) Transport facilities — Her close proximity to the sea, 
her rivers and canals, together with the presence of magnificent 
ports of Hull and Goole greatly facilitate importation of raw 
materials from overseas sources and export of finished products 
to the overseas markets. 

The principal customers of "her woollen goods are Germany, 
Canada, India, Pakistan, China, Australia, Hew Zealand, South 
Africa and Scandinavia. Tlie towns engaged in tliis industry are 
Bradford, Huddersfield, Halifax, Dewsbury, Shipley, Leeds, etc. 

Linen industry — Linen is another important textile 

industry loct'lised at Dundee 'in Scotland. The American Civil 
war of 1860-64 gave a great encouragement to this industry as the 
cotton textile industry at that time suffered a great depression due to 
want of raw materials. COOL AND MILD CLIMATE, LOCAL 
18 
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SUPPLIES OF BAW HlAfBRIALS [FLAX) FACJUTIES 
OF lilPORTATIOh or RAW MATERIALS FROM T3E 
BALTIC STATES SCASDliiAVIA CALADA BELOIIM 
A^DRlSilA A\D ABULDALT SUPFLT OF COALlh 
CLOSE Pi?OX/3f/ri TOlBO\ are factors respoMible for the 
local Ss.tion of tli s industry id the Doolee region 

The cxpcrimenUtion ^JVTE epumiag and weaving proving 
succc'sful the industry cajne to be developed m the Ptmdee 
rcgon along iMth Imen Jute is akin to flax It is a coarse 
fibre but 8U ta well for fabrication bj the Unen msdnnenea 

1P0\ A\D STEEL — In value of gross output and the number 
0 ^ pcr«ona eznplojed iron and steel la by far the most important 
industry of Great Britain ABVhDALT SUPPLY OF COAL 
AM) LIMESTOL E IL CLOSE PROXiillTY TO JROL ORES 
and tie adrantageous use of hydro-electric power m the induatry 
favoured ita growth The mduetry is an old one and her iron 
mines ha\e b«D heavQy worked Although the iron and steel 
industry of Great Britain has grown up m diffetent coal field areas 
It has been localised parttcnlstly m nud England region which is 
now eommonl; knonn a$ the Black country doe to the smoke 
(0 stantly emanating from the txuU chimneys At present the 
industry depends largely on imported iron ores from Spam Scan 
dinavia Algeria Tunis France and Luxemburg The cbaractens 
tic feature of the mdustry is great specialisation Smeltmg of 
iron ores mto pig iron sad steel u mainly earned on m — 

(1) AortStimieriaTiJ artd Dtirham — ^Newcastle Hartlepool 
Sunderland and Middlesbrough arc the important centres of this 
region 

(2) The Blaeh-counlry rryiou— BinnirgLam Coventry 
Northampton and Rugby are important centres Tms region is 
note I for 1 ght metal rndnstnee Tie antomoba© industry JS 
locali-ed at Coventry (Dannler commercial vel ides) Cowlty 
(NnScld cars) and I>erbj (Bolls Boyce care) Tie hi cycle 
industry is locslised in Nottingham Bimungham and Coventry 

(3) South-ictal Torlshm-EbemM Leecls Botberhem 
Chesterfield and Bradford are important in this region Cutlery 
mdiistiy u localised m Sheffield since siateblo grinding stones 
for eharpening products of the industry are found in ite 
neigabonihood. 
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(4) South Lancashire. — Slanchester, Burj, Burnley, Black- 
bum and Bolton are imports nt centres. Tortile machineries, 
electrical apparatuses, engineering, and locomotive engine manu- 
facturnig ere important industries of this region. 

(6) South Wales — This region is notea for tin-plate 
industry based on imported iron ores from Spain and Algeria 
and tin from Ivlelaya end Boli-.ia. Swansea and Cardiif are 
irr.portant centres. 

(6) Sc itish Lowland region — This region is becoming 
increasingly important in recent years. Heavy macliincrics, 
locomotive engines, constructional engineering, rails and sliip- 
buil ing industries are important. Glasgow is world-famed for 
her snipbuilding mdustry. The rea.''ons accounting for tlie 
localisation of the mdustry at Glasgow' are : (a) ABUNDANT 
SUPPLY OF COAL AND IRON IN CLOSE PROX MIT Y TO 
EACH OTHER (b) PRESENCE OF NATURAL HA RBOUR : 
(c) THE NAVIGABLE CLYDE PROVIDING IDEAL TRIAL 
GROUNDS FOR NEWLY^CON STRUCT ED SHIP ■ (d) 

LOCAL SUPPLY OF TIMBER , ANh (e) THEEFFLIENCY 
OF THE WORKERS. 

SHIPBUILDING is a verj important industry of Great 
Britain. This industrj has particularly flourished on the Clyde 
and the Tyne, because these two rivers flow through tJie coal and 
iron regions. The chief centres are Greenock, Clyde, Dumberton 
and GlasgoAv on the Clyde ; Jarrow and Newcastle on the Tyne ; 
Sunderland on the Wear ; and Sliddlesbrough on the Tees. South- 
ampton, Hull, Liverpool and Birkenhead also have gained con- 
siderable importance in shipbuilding, as these ports have facilities 
to obtain coal and iron at very cheap costs. Before the advent of 
steel in the shipbuilding industry ships w'ere made of 
wood. The major portion of Great Britain’s overseas trade was 
done through London Port. It is for this reason that the ship- 
building industry at that time flourished on the banks of the 
Thames. Subsequently when iron and steel sheets took over the 
place of wood this industry was shifted to the Clyde and other 
northern rivers due to some special geographical advantages and 
sine 3 then the ports on the Clyde have become the principal centres 
of shipbuilding. The Lanarkshire coal-field, the iron mine of 
Airdne, easy availability of motive power, inherent skill of the 
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Scotch people m shipbuilding and facfliUes for testing the speed 
of the ships m the mouths of navigable nrers and also m coastal 
areas, are the mam factors contnbutuig to the development of 
this mdusuy in Chile, Dumfcartwi, Glasgow, etc 

Industries like ailk, rayon, ptocclam and glass, cliciricaU ttc. 
are aUo uaportant He ktavy tf^mteal MidMstry is localised m 
Lancashire and Cte'hire due to abundant local supplies of 
natural salts SilL \nd\^lr>j is important in the county of London 
Eoyon has dctclopcd in Lancasbee Htyh-y dtvtlopcd chtmxcal 
tndistry and Ji'tiUtHi oj tmfcrtivg thtap frjl tcocS jmlp from 
Canada account for the concentration of the industry m Lanca* 
shire region 

COiDlUNICATIO\S — Great Britain is an insular country 
with no part of the country more than 100 miles off from the sea 
for which there is a good deel of frcdity for coostal trade. 
Besides, cm sll sides navigable nveis flow doum which make 
inland commumcation very mneb ea^ and less cxpensire The 
Ouw, Trent, Mer«ey, Thames and Severn with their tributaries 
are navigable throughout the year The Ouse (VorLshire) ta 
navigable throughout its length. The Trent, the Mersey, the 
Thames and the Se^em are all u>ter.coDnecteii with a network of 
canal system which has enhanced all the more their % alue for tnuis* 
portalion purposes The Trent is crvigable as high as Gains- 
borough, the Thames os high as Hampton and the Severn as far 
as Stourport Besides, the Tees, Tjue, CTyde and many other 
nrers are very much helpful for inland traffic. 

Theeonal tysUm (total length2, 400 miles) isequally important, 
Tht ManchaUr sAip canal (35 miles) enables ocean gomg liners 
to go to as far as the inland centre ilancheeter without unloading 
at the outer pan Lnerpool Tkt Dttlky »Aip fatial enables ships 
to go straight to Gloucester mlhont noppmg at the estuarj of the 
Severn The BndgtKaUr cowil connects Manchester to Worsley, 
an important coal centre The most imporUnt of Scottish canals 
is the F orih and Clyde tanal which has lessened greatly the distance 
between the eastern and western porta of Scotland The CaUdo- 
man ronol constructed throu^ the narrow valley of Glenmore 
enables small ships to go from the east to the west of Scotland and 
tl« CtTM. 
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Great Britain has a thorough network of railways. Altogether 
there are over 20,000 miles of railway's. They are of uniform 
gauge and radiate from London, the great traffic centre. All 
the main lines are worked under ri® zones, viz : — (1) London 
Midland Eegion ; 12) Eastern Region; (3) Western Region; 
(4) Southern Region ; (5) North-Eastern Region ; and (6) 
Scottish Region. 

The road mileage of Great Britain is also considerable and 
exceeds over 200,000 miles. 

Li airways too Great Britain has made considerable progress. 
Since 1946 the internal and international air transport came to 
operate under the direct supervision of the Slate. To facilitate 
the ,working of the air transport system three State organisa- 
tions have been established, viz. li) British European Airways 
Oorporalicn, (ii) British Overseas Airways Corporation, and I in) 
British South American Airways' Corporation. 

FOREIGN TRADE — The foreign trade of Great Britain is 
considerable. It is wholly sea-borne. Its characteristic features 
are : — 

(1) The excess of imports over exports which is 

accountable to her creditor position, and .political 
influence over a quarter of the earth’s surface. 

(2) The predominance of food-stufis and raw materials 

in the list of imports. Over 70 per cent, of her 
import trade consists of food, drmk and raw 
ma terials. 

(3) The predominance of manufactured products in the 

list of exports. Nearly 80 per cent, of her export 
trade consists of manufactured and finished 
products. 

(4) Predominance of Commonwealth countries in the list 

o^ foreign trade. Nearly 40 per cent, of the import 
trade and over 50 per cent, of the export trade 
are carried on -with Commonwealth countries. 

Her principal exports comprise cotton yarns and piece-goods, 
hardware and machinery, woollens, silk and rayon, chemicals, 
porcelain, glass and earthenware, electrical goods and apprratus, 
coal, paper and motor vehicles. Her imports include cereal grains 
and flour, dairy produce, meat, fresh fruits and vegetables, oil -seeds. 
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te, coffee and cocoa, lobocco. opmm, cotton, jute, wool, hemp 
dk, lodes and skms, rubhet, timber, wood palp and 

The nature of the import and export trade of Great Bntam 
(meluduis northern Ireland) m 1052 will be undent from the 

following tables — 

IMPORTS 


(tn minion cterling) 



Tefal value 

Per cent 

Food-stnjf 




Cereals and flour 


2C2 3 

7 5 

Meat 


2216 

04 

Dnnk 


167 0 

4 8 

DMry products 


146 4 

42 

Fresh fruits and Tegetables 


06 7 

2 8 

Tobacco 


62 0 

1 6 

Others 


268 6 

77 


Total 

1,214 6 

34 9 

Fav JI/r/<r»oU 




Oil seeds 


406 4 

117 

Minerals 


106 8 

67 

;vooi 


177 3 

51 

Timber 


163 9 

47 

Colton 


1283 

37 

Rubber 


103 3 

30 

Hides and rbms 


40 6 

1 1 

Others 


163 6 

62 


Total 

1,400 0 

402 

JI/'int;//if{uT’ed Goods 




Metals 


345 9 

90 

Machinery 


108 7 

31 

Oil, fat, etc 


103 0 

30 

Others 


203 8 

84 


Total” 

831 4 

24 4 

MteceUaneoua 


16 6 

06 

Grand Total 

3,481 4 

100 0 
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EXPORTS* 


(in million sterling) 


Manufactured Goods 

Total value 

> 

Per cent 

Vehicles 

479-2 

18-8 

JIaohinery 

421-7 

16-5 

Hardware 

191-6 

7-6 

Cotton textiles and yarns 

148-1 

6-8 

Chemicals and pharmaceuticals 

138-0 

6-3 

Woollen goods 

123.9 

4-9 

Electrical goods 

109-6 

4-3 

Others 

620-6 

24-4 

Total 

. . 2,232-7 

87-6 

Eato Materials 

Coal 

65-4 

2-2 

Wool 

26-1 

1-0 

Others 

30-2 

1-2 

Total 

110-7 

4-4 

Foodstuff 

Drinks 

64-1 

21 

Tobacco 

24-6 

0-9 

Others 

78-9 

3-2 

Total 

157.6 

6.2 

Miscellaneous 

48.6 

1-9 

Grand Total 

2,549.6 

100-0 


Great Britain ranks second in the total value of foreign trade 
of the world. She has foreign trade relations with almost all the 
different coxmtries of the world. The following statement shows 
Great Britain’s relation with other countries, so far as her import 
trade is concerned : — 


'Tfee^StatosTOBn’B Yoar Book. 196S 
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Imports 

Wheat and 

flour 

Counlnes 

Canada Australia Argentina and 


Meat 


Union of South Africa 

Aigcntms Australia and h<ew 

3 

Tea 


Zealand 

Indian Union Pakistan Ceylon and 

4 

Coffee 


Java 

Brazil British East Africa and West 

6 

Cocoa 


Tnd es 

Gold Coast 

6 

Dairy products 

New Zealand Australia Denmark 

7 

Sugar 


Holland and Canada 

Mauritius Cuba and Australia 

8 

Tobacco 


USA and Rbodeeia 

0 

Cotton 


UBA ItdunCniun Pak stan Egypt 

10 

Juts 


Sudan and British East Africa 
Pakistan and Indian Union 

11 

Flax aod 

hemp 

Ros-ta Ireland and Belgium 

12 

Rubber 


Malaya and Ceylon 

13 

Wool 


Australia New Zealand and Union 

14 

Roa ores 


of South Afnca 

Sweden Spam and Algeria 

16 

Tin 


Malaya N gena and Bolivia 


A statement of countnee to whom Great Britain exports her 
products IS given below — 

Ezporit 

eottoD textiles woollens hardware 
and machmery motor cars chemicals 
and pbarmaceuticsls paper and 
rubber goods 

Cotton goods woollen goods hardware 
and machinery chemicals and motor 
cars 

Cotton goods woollen goods hardware 
and toilet goods 
4 Cmon of South Africa Textile goods vehicles hardware 
and machinery 


Counlry 

1 Indian Umon & 
Pakistan 

2 Australia 

3 Canada 
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6. France . . Coal, hardware and machinery and 

woollen goods. 

6. Argentina . . Hardware and machinery, cotton 

textiles, coal, woollen goods, locomo- 
tives, chemicals and electrical goods. 

POETS AND TOWNS—LONDON, the chief port of the 
British Isles, is situated 55 miles off from the sea on the head of the 
Tliames estuary. It is the biggest city and largest sea-port of 
the world. Its facing towards the mouths of the Schelde and 
Rhine, the two high roads of European commerce, has provided 
it with an excellent opportunity to trade with continental Europe. 
It controls as much as 35 per cent, of the total foreign trade of 
Great Britain. It is a great entrepot trade centre as well, 
controffing much of the British, foreign and colonial trade with 
the Baltic and Mediterranean ports. The principal commodities 
imported are tea, coffee, rubber, tobacco, and other typical pro- 
ducts from the East ; wool, meat, dairy products, hides and 
skins from Australia, New Zealand and Argentina ; wheat and 
maize from Canada and U.S.A. ; and cotton and petroleum from 
U.S.A. It is the capital and chief railway centre of the British 
Isles. LIVERPOOL, situated at the mouth of the Blersey, is the 
second largest port of the British Isles. It is connected with 
Jlanchester by means of the famous Liverpool-Manchester ship 
canal. It is the natural outlet for the products of the Lancashire 
cotton textile industry. It also exports products of the Yorkshire 
and ‘Md-cmmtry’ regions. The principal imports comprise 
raw cotton, wheat, meat, fruits, rubber, wood-pulp and petroleum. 
Liverpool is pre-eminently the port for trade with Americas. 
HULL, situated on the Hiimber estuary, is the third largest port. 
It serves principally the woollen, worsted, iron and steel and 
cutlery industry of Yorkshire. It is also an important fishing 
port. GLASGOW , situated on the Clyde river in Scotland, is the 
principal town and first port of )Scotland. It is well known for 
its shipbuilding industry. Glasgow is the busiest industrial area 
in Scotland. Cotton textile, constructional engineering, paper 
and chemical industries are also developed in this region. DV N- 
DEE, situated on the Firth of Tay, is an important port on the 
eastern coast of Scotland. It is the centre of jute and linen industry 
of Great Britain. Its favourable situation facing the Baltic ports 
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fevoTircd the gro'wth of its iown mdostrj BRISTOL, situated 
near the Bristol channel, is an uaportant port '[Olh a largo import 
trade in tobacco sugar cocoa and plontama from America and 
the West Indies It is tho principal distnbutmg centre for the 
West England CARDIFF and 8WA\SEA are the two 
uaportantportsof Wales Cardiff is tho principal coal port of Gitat 
Britain Formerly much amount of coal used to bo exported 
In recent J'oars duo to burning of oil m^amships and doaelopment 
of hjdro electricity exports of ooa! from this port greatly fell 
Swansea is tho centre of tmplato industry and imports much tin 
ores from ^lalaya Bolivia Chile and Nigeria SOUTH iilPTOL 
situated on tho south coast of England is the premier passenger 
port of Great Britain and tho fourth largest cargo port of 
England ABERDEEN «iluated at tho mouth of tho river Dec 
la an importai t fishing port of Scotland OS/J/SBi m Lincoln 
ahire is also an important fishing port and the principal fish 
market in England MANCHESTER is an important port and 
the principal centre of tho cotton textile industry of Lancashire Its 
Importaneo has been greatly enhanced by the construction ofthe 
V ship canal Lr2?DS and are tho two 

(cd with tho woollen industry ofYorkshire 
‘'n and worsted goods like fianne) blankets 
velvet anj made BIRMINGHAM is tho commer 
of the ' Black country reg on All types of light metal 
like motor steam engmes ecrows nails needles 
lound here EDII, BURGH situated on 
of an important industrial and commercial 

of PAISLEY situated near Glasgow is well 

world for its eewuig threads 
IRELAND 

IS dinged politically mlo (1) Northern Ireland 
part of tho United Kingdom and (2) The Itah 
' Of these two parts northern Ireland is more 
^ ^ loped V. State can be 

’ ^ m lim«8tone Stock 

“ population the live 

cattle and pigs 
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(2) The Trindswepfc, tret, moimtsinouB trest where fishing 

and stock-raising on a small scale are practised. 

(3) Sonthem Ireland — ^The tret, mild climate of its 

trestern part is conducive to dairy farming and 
pig-rearing, while the drier climate of the eastern 
part favours agriculture. 

Ireland has a saucer-like appearance with mountains on its 
coastal lands. Agricnliure is extensively practised and potatoes, 
turnips, oats, wheat, barley and flax are largely grown. Pastoral 
industry is also important. 

Ireland is poor in min- rats. Some coal is fotmd near 
Kilkenny in the Irish IVee State. Iron and aluminium ores are 
known to be present in northern Ireland but they are very little 
worked. In spite of the paucity of mineral wealth northern 
Ireland is more industrially developed than its southern counter- 
part. Industries have concentrated in the north-eastern part of 
northern Ireland on account of its facilities for importing coal 
from Ayrshire coal-field of Scotland and Cumberland coal-field of 
England. Linen industry on home-grown as well as imported 
fibre from the Baltic countries is the most important, the linen 
produced being regarded as the finest in the world. The ample 
supply of home-grown flax together with the imported fibre, 
the humid climate, availability of cheap labour, emplo3meiit of 
Scottish skill, and also adequate supply of pure water facilitating 
bleaching and washing have contributed to the development of 
this industry in northern Ireland. Although Ireland lacks in coal 
and iron, the proximity to the coal and iron mines of England 
and Scotland, launching and building facilities, efficiency of the 
workers and the low cost of land account for the development 
of shipbuilding industry ^so in this pan; of Ireland. 

The principal exports of Ireland are dairy produce, linen, 
cattle and other live-stock, and the principal imports comprise 
coal, iron and steel, flax and cotton and woollen piece-goods. 

PORTS AND TOWNS— BELFAST is the chief port and the 
principal commercial and industrial centre of Ireland. Linen and 
shipbuilding industry is important in this region. DUBLIN is the 
capital and the chief port of Irish Free State. It is an important 
manufacturing centre of the Eire. LIMERICK, situated on the 
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faTcmed the growth of its Lam mdastry BRISTOL, aitaated 
near the Brutol channel, is an importwit port with a large unport 
trade in tobacco, angar cocoa and plantains from America and 
the West Indies It is the principal distnbutmg centre for the 
West England CARDIFF and SWANSEA aro the two 
important portsof Wales Cardiff i» the principal coal port of Grtat 
Britain Eormerly much amount of coal u«ed to bo exported 
Inreccnt jrars due to bnmmg of oil m steamships and development 
of hydro-elcctricily exports of coal from this port greatly fell 
Swansea is the centre of tinplate mdustry and imports much tin 
ores from ^lalaj'a Bolivia Chihand\igcria SOUTHAZIPTON, 
situated on the aonth coa*t of England is the p”emjer passenger 
port of Great Britain and the fourth largest cargo port of 
England iBERDEEh situated at the mouth of the river Dee, 
IS an important fishing port of Scotland GRIGSBY m Lincoln 
ahire is al«o an important fishii^ port and the principal fish 
market in England MA\CBESTER is an important port and 
the prmcipal centre of the cotton textile industry of Lanca^iro Its 
importance has been greatly enhanced by tho construction ofthe 
Manchester ship canal LEEDS and BBADFORD are the two 
important towns connected with the wooOen industry ofYorkshire 
Here all sorts of woollen andiforstcd goods like flannel, blankets 
carpets felt and velvet a’^ made BlBUIh QBA^ la the commer 
cial centro of the Black country region All typ«s of light metal 
industries like motor c rs steam engine^ ecrews nails, needles 
pins brasswares etc are found here EDl^tBURGB situated on 
the Firth of Forth, is an important induetrial and commercial 
«ntro of Scotland PAISLEY eituated near Glasgow, is well 
known all over the world for its sewing threads 

IBELAJH) 


Ireland is din’cd politically mto (1) Aor/Aem Inland 
which forms part of the United Kn^dom, and (2) Tho Irish 
Fne EtaU (Eire) Of these two parts northern Ireland IS more 

s..,, <». b. 

11) The Central Rsm srfuci u rich m limestone Stock 
a ei» aamsfay ofthe population, the live 
•^k mostly consisting of cattle and pigs 
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(2) The T^TUdBTyepf:, wefc, mounteinoue "tresfe where fishing 

and stock-raising on a small scale arc practised. 

(3) Southern Ireland — The wet. mild climate of its 

■western part is conducive to dairy fanning and 
pig-rearing, -while the drier climate of the eastern 
part favours agriculture. 

Ireland has a saucer -like appearance -with mountains on its 
coastal lands. Agriculture is extensively practised and potatoes, 
turmps, oats, -wheat, barley and flax are largely grown. Pastoral 
industry is also important. 

Ireland is poor in min-rals. Some coal is found near 
Kilkenny in the Irish Free State. Iron and aluminium ores are 
kno-wn to be present in northern Ireland but they are very Bttie 
worked. In spite of the paucity of mineral -wealth northern 
Ireland is more industrially developed than its southern counter- 
part. Industries have concentrated in the north-eastern part of 
northern Ireland on account of its facilities for importing coal 
from Ayrsliire coal-field of Scotland and Cumberland coal-field of 
England. Linen industry on home-gro-nm os well as imported 
fibre from the Baltic countries is the most important, the linen 
produced being regarded as the finest in the world. The ample 
supply of home-gro-wn flax together with the imported fibre, 
the humid climate, availability of cheap labour, employment of 
Scottish skill, and also adequate supply of pure water facilitating 
bleaching and washing have contributed to the development of 
this industry in northern Ireland. Although Ireland lacks in coal 
and iron, the proximity to the coal and iron mines of England 
and Scotland, launching and building facilities, efficiency of the 
workers and the low cost of land account for the development 
of shipbuilding industry i^so in this pan; of Ireland. 

TBe principal exports of Ireland ore dairy produce, linen, 
cattle and other live-stock, and the principal imports comprise 
coal, iron and steel, flax and cotton and woollen piece-goods. 

PORTS AND TOWNS— BELFAST is the chief port and the 
principal commercial and industrial centre of Ireland. Linen and 
shipbuilding industry is important in this region. DU BLIN is the 
capital and the chief port of Irish Free State. It is an important 
manufacturing centre of the Eire, LIMERICK, situated on the 
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Shannon estnary, » the chief port of leoslem Ireland. The 
port serves prosperous agiicoltural aad pastoral regiotu of the 
Central Plain 


THE BRITISH COiWOWEALTH 

Tlie British Commonxraalth thiefly includes the follomn? 
territories — 

(1) Great Britain and northern Ireland, the Irish Free 

State, Gibraltar and italta in Earopc 

(2) India Pakistan Burma,* Cejlon, ilalaya Peninsula, 

Hongk ng, Aden and Bntish Borneo iit Asta 

(3) Uganda, Nayasabnd, vouthero and northern 

Rhodesia, TangansiLa, Union of South Africa, 

Southwest Africa. Zanabsr, Pemba, Nigeria, 

Sierra Leone, Gambia and Gold Coast »» AJnea 

(4) Canada, Bahamas, Barbados Jamaica, Bermuda, 

British Guiana and Honduras in Am'neo 

(5) Australia, New Zeabnd, Tasmaru and Papoa tn 

Avslralana 

The question of economic rel*’ sufficiency for the Bntish 
Commonwe-iltli is often rubed and a bnef discussion of the issue 
will not possibly b" out of pbee m this connection 

By the term eca'iomic $*lf suffMency is meant the prodne 
tion of e^ntial requiremerrts of a coohlry within its political 
boundaries. In short, it means independence of a country &om 
the foreign sources of supplv The concept of economic self- 
sufficiency IS a contribution of the war of 1014 IB Germany’s 
too much reliance cn overseas eipply of food s’uff and raw 
matcruU led to her ultimate defeat, since the effective blockade 
created by the Allied powers made importation of essential 


• Tl\a TliUaa <sf Barraa w»» eonHUuttd on t Jirfuarv \'143 AocofdiOK 
to the tr»Mjr with Crest Biitan Buniu came to be intt»pentient 'm a 
««)K!.w jaat. tea tSavAvn Tioramioo-" Thai 'Biirma 

from tha^Britah Commmmealth of Vationn, but the mflueace of 
<3 Stroup to be igoored. 


Crest Bnt&m on Burma la 
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Germany, the Five-years’ Hans of Russia, etc. are honest 
endeavours in that direction. 

The problem is "wliether Great Britain alone or ivith her 
Commonwealth can be a self-sufScing economic unit. Great 
Britain alone cannot aspire to be an economically self-sufficing 
unit, as her domestic production of food-stuffs constitutes only 
30 per cent, of her total requirements. Besides in supply of 
such essential commodities like rubber, cotton, petroleum, jute, 
etc. she absolutely depends on overseas sources. The British 
Commonwealth, however, can reasonably reorganise her economy 
on an economic self-sufficiency basis. In production of food- 
stuff, the Commonwealth as a whole bolds a satisfactory position. 
Deficiency of Great Britain and India in food-stuff is amply met 
by surplus production of wheat bj’ Canada, Australia and Union 
of South Africa ; that of rice by Burma and British East Africa 
and that of meat, butter and cheese by New Zealand, Australia 
and Canada. Output of beA'erage crops like tea, cocoa and coffee 
is much more than Commonwealth requirements. Tea is grown 
in- India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon ana British East Africa ; cocoa 
in Gold Coast (largest producer) ; and coffee in British East Africa, 
India and Ceylon. In cotton, jute and wool the Commonwealth 
can stand without any outside help. Sufficient cotton is gro-wn 
in India, Pakistan, Union cf South Africa, Uganda and Kenya, 
Australia , New Zealand and the Union of South Africa produce more 
wool than can be consumed within the Commonwealth. In jute the 
Common-wealth holds a monopoly position, India and Pakistan 
being the only sources of supply. 80 per cent, of rubber output 
is produced in the British Commonwealth. The Malaya penin- 
sula and Ceylon are its principal producers. In supply of minerals 
like coal, ii-on, tin, manganese, mica, etc. the Common-wealth is 
self-sufficing. The only mineral in wliich the Common-wealth 
might be said to be dificient is petroleum. The Commonwealth 
produces onl}’^ 3 per cent, of the world production but her require- 
ments are very high. Tims with the exception of petroleum 
the British Commonwealth might be self-sufficing, 
requirements impossible. With the armistice of the war of 1914 — 
18 each and every country began to reorganise her industries on 
an economic self-sufficiency basis to prwdde against possible 
emergencies like wars etc. The post-war Four-years’ i Ians of 
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THE U.S.S.E. 

RaBsio -in-Europe end Russia -in-Asia are politically linked 
up as the Union of the Socialist Soviet Republics (U.S.S.R.). 
It covers an area of 8,708,070 sq. miles with a population of 
over 193 millions. It occupies one-sixth of the inhabited surface 
of the earth and is five times the size of undivided India. In 1940 
the Baltic states of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia and a part of 
Einland came to be included in the Union. U.S.S.R. is divided 
into lioo parts, the Ural mountains and the Ural river acting 
as the dividing line beWeen the two parts. The part west of 
the Urals lyii g in Europe is known as Russia and the eastern 
part l3dng in Asia is commonly known as Siberia. The European 
part is commerciallj’ and industrially more developed. 



The population of the U.S.S.R. is ovoi’ 193 mUhons and is 
nearly one-tenth of the total population of the world. But its 
population is very unevenly distributed. Asiatic Russia (area 
8‘2 million sq. miles) is three times the area of European Russia, 
but its ■ population (30 millions) is nearly one-fifth that of 
European Russia. Again, the concentration of population is 
heavier in the warmer south. In the southern fringes of European 
Russia nearly 20 per cent, of the population of the whole U.S.S.R. 
is found concentrated. 


! 
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On the basis of clunite and natoral vegetation the U S S R 
can be mainly dinded into four broad zones — (1) the Tundrs 
and (2) the Coniftrons Forest, Zones in the fcr north and north , 
f3) the Steppe Zunc m the centre and the south . and (4) the 
Temperate D sec's in the mlcnor 

The USSR though a land of vened nstural resources, has 
not deTcloped ita industries to any appreciable extent It remains 
even today pnmarfli an agncultoril country TlfE CAUSES 
KHICE EIEEERED ITS ECO^OmC OROWTB ARE — 

(1) BXDCi/Jf ^rr~TheUS SR occupies the heart of the 
ccntmental land mass of Eurasia This £ict accounts for ex 
tremes of climatic conditions as between summer ond winter 
months The ei omous land area becomes intensely cold, with 
snowfall in the north and the centre, ui the winter On the 
other band tbs Eurnmer months ore intensely hot These extreme 
variations m temperatoro are not conducive for healthy Indus 
tna! growth 

(2) VAST SIZE AND LOU DENSITY OF POPULA 
TIOit — TheUBSR ccupies a vast territory but its density 
of populitioo u very low — approximatclv 25 per sq mile Its 
raned natural rescrurces provide occupations fer a very consider- 
able portion of tbe people Maoufactonng industnes, hence, 
did not develop 

(3) REOULAR CO ASTLII, E— The coastline of the U55 R 
lit comparison to its sue is extremely short and most of it is 
regular Its norti'rn coest is useless, since it is ice bound for 
the most part of tbe year Its Pacific and Baltic coasts elso 
remain Dozen duriLg winter Hias, tbe number of ports to 
develop its foreign commerce cannot be large Tbe principal 
port on the Baltic Sea is Lemityrad I>ue to the inclusion of 
the Baltic ttates m the Union, Settl, the capital and leading 
port of Estonia, and Riga, the capital and chief port of Intvia, 
have recently become the Baltic outlets for the Russian trade 
JfunTiansi is tho only icc free port throughout the entire length 
of the northern coastlme AefralMn is the chief Caspian Sea 
port On the Black Sea the important ports are Odessa, Batun, 
herch and Setustopol On the Pacific coast the only port is 
1 lodirMtol For the UB S R. which is five tunes larger than 
India the number of ports is definitely meagre 
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(4) 'UNDEVELOPED COMMUNWATIONS—Tha jvast 
size of the U.S.S.B. makes the question of communications one 
of the utmost importance for its commercial development. The 
marshy character of a large part of the surface, and sno^vfall dui'ing 
winter have stood in the Avay of construction of roads. The total 
mileage of metalled and tmmetalled roads in U.S.S.R. is 8,49,528 
miles. The rivers are mostly -winding and shallow, emptying 
themselves either into hiland seas or into the ice-bound Arctic 
Ocean. Besides, most of them are frozen during -winter montns. 
Thus the rivers are not verj’- helpful as natural highways of com- 
merce. The Volga, its principal river, -with tributaries affords 
more than 7,000 miles of inland navigation. The Don, Dnieper, 
Dniester, Bug, Donetz, Ural, Ss’r, Amu, Amur, Onega, D\Tna, Ob, 
Yenisei and Lena with their tributaries are na-vigable only for 
some months of the 3>-ear. The total mileage of navigable Avater- 
Avays of U.S.S.R. is 70,173 miles. Recently improvements in the 
AA'ater transport system of the country have been effected by con- 
structing a fcAv canals like Don-Volga, White Sea-Baltic Sea, 
^loscoAV-Volga, etc. Railway de\*elopmont is meagre in com- 
parison to the size of the country. Its railway mileage is approxi- 
mately 66,447 miles as against that of 43,000 miles in undivided 
India. 

(5) ILLITERAGY AND POVERTY— Th.^ autocratic and 
exploiting Czarist regime up to tho rcA’-olution of 1917 kept the 
general masses poor and illiterate. Tho extreme poverty and 
illiteracy of the masses made development of industries by the 
the people to suppty then’ needs impossible. 

(6) RICH SOIL — ^3 lie Black-earth belt of southern Russia 
and Siberia produces enough agricultural crops vdth very httle 
labour and tlie meagre requirements of the people were easily ' 
met by cottage industries. Tlius the necessity for developing 
manufacturing industries on a large scale did not arise. 

(7) INADEQUATE CAPITAL — Capital resources of 
Russia are not great and ore proving insufficient for its hidustrial 
groAFth. 


19 
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AGRICULTUBE*— Agriccltnt® is the chief occupation of the 
major portion of the people Reaily 12 per cent of the total 
temtorj is arable land and cereal cn^s occupy over 75 per cent 
of the total sown area Wheat, rje, barley, oats aid maize are 
eXtenoiTely grown The USSR occnpcs the foremost posi 
tion m the production of •wheat, rjo and oats m the world 
■ftTicat IS grown mainly in the black earth belt of Ukraine Kazakh 
and Orenbu^ regions m the south In the production of barley 
the U Sij R 13 close second to China Borley is grown along with 
wheat on poorer soils on the black-earth belt and on the adjo ining 
northern regions of the wheat belt On warmer southern side 
of tha wheat belt m’lze is extensively grown and cats and rye 
occupy the northern cooler side of the wheat belt In the pro 
dnction of sugar beet and potatoes it is easily the world s leader 
Sugar beet is cultivated mainly in Ukraine and Trans Caucasian 
belt Of the industrial crops cotton flax and hemp are important 
Ihe USSR occupies the fourth place m the world os a producer 
ot cotton Cotton is chiefly grown in Uzbekistan Turkmenistan, 
Tazikutan and Kazakhstan Fbx and hemp are chiefly grown 
in the Baltic sea coast regions Tea tobacco and nee ate also 
important 


*Befaie the advent of tie Soviet repme the erstem of eultivatioQ 
followed in tJ,S^ It was prim l \e and unac entific The j^eld per acre was 
very low end compared very unfavourably with that of any other country 
in Europe Lndcr the First Fneyear Plan {1927 3') the aencultural 
aystem waa reotgan sed with a vww to uwrveiringttve total output of «gr cultural 
{nroducte. AolltoiM (collective forms) and Fnl/ozM (State fennel were 
established, hnder Kolkho«* the cidlivaton jointly cultivate their small 
holdings on a co-operative baius by adopting up-to-date method) and using 
modem machiner es. They are helped by the State with Bupplie* of seeds, 
fertilisers tractora tnachmer ea etc Sovkbocea are State ferms worked 
by the trained *taff appo nted by the Covemmnt They era mostly demons 
trative and eipenmental farms to serve as model) for local farmers. They 
preponderate m the eouth-castem port of Russia os well es m F bena. 


Under Buccesaive Five-vear Flans U-SjSR haamore than doubled her 
agneullural production durmg last two decades. The special measures 
the adopted for unprovemant of her agncolture are of the following nature — 


(i) Reclamation of waste and fallow lands, 

1 .(••) ^vi^ao o' irngational fanb lea. fertilisers, better seeds (vam 

Used and hybrid seeds) form impfements tractors etc , 

(ill) Rotation of crops, 

(te) Elaborate arrangement ctfagneultuial research, 

(v) Large seals f a rwimg through eoDacUve farms on i.T.«a e 
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PASTORAL INDUSTRY — ^Russia is noted for its for- 
bearing animals, for -which she is the leading proaucer of fur in the 
•world. Its dairy industry and pastoral industry are equally 
notable, as enough pastoral grounds (about 11 per cent, of the 
total territory) are devoted for the same. In southern Siberia, 
Trans-Baikal, and in the Steppelands of Kazakhstan pastoral 
industry has developed, but the pastoral products are mainly 
used for local consumption. & 

PORESTS— The U.S.S.R. occupies the leading position in the 
production of timber in the world. Nearly 40 per cent, of its 
totel territory is covered with forests. The vast coniferous 
forest belt — ^nearly 600 miles deep — extends over 3,600 miles 
from the borders of Finland to the Pacific Ocean.' Its forests 
comprise over 25 per cent, of the total forest-lands of the world. 
Pine, juniper, fir, spruce and larch are its principal forest trees. 



[JIINING INDUSTRY— :Mmeral wealth of the U.S.S.R. -is 
considerable. It is the largest producer of manganese, the second 
largest producer of platinum, the third largest producer of 
petroleum, coal and iron ores, and tne fourth largest producer 
of gold in the world. “So-viet Scientists claim that the U.S.S.R. 
contains 20 per cent, ot^ the world’s coal deposits, 68'7 per cent, 
of its oil, 63 per cent, of its iron ore, and 76'7 per cent, of its 
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phosphates ’ The U R prodaces over 10 per cent of the 
worlds total ontput of COAL European Bussu has Ihne great 
coal basms —(1) the Pcchom basin lying in tho extirmo north, 
east m the Arctic region. (2) the Tula basin King south of 
llo^coii , and (3) the Don Doneti basin lying m the south near 
the Black Sc% Of tl e'c coal fields the Don Donetz basin u bj 
far the most important and productive In As-atic Bdssia the 
most important is the great coal field of the Kuznetzk basin on the 
the 80uth-«a«tcm rrargin of the we8t.Siberian plain On the 
eastern flanks of the Ural mountains there i# important coal field 
In central Siberia there are largo reserves of coal on the Tungn«k, 
Lensk, Slmusinsk Irkutsk and Kansk basms There is also 
coal field m the island of Sakhalu* m the Far Ea«t 

Uie U.S5R ranks third among the uorld protlne-rs of 
0/Z» The most important oiUficld is Inng to the south of tlie 
Caucasus mountains near Baku i\nother field is vvorked near 
Tiflia On the northern «ide the important oilfield is et Croinj 
There are oomc small Molls trorked near Maikop On both sides 
of the Ural mountams there exist OlIficld^ Bctroleum is also 
found m Saklialm 

The USSR ranks U ird id the bst of the uorlJ s producers 
of /POA ORES It isalsoone of the brgp«t producersofiron and 
steel The principal iron ore muung regions arc (i) Kola l\ninsula 
in tho north, (ii) Krivoi Bog in the Ukriinc (ii») the Ural mountain 
districts, and Or) tho Kuznetsk bssm ui ncstem Siberia 

Other important minerals are goW platinum, njaneane^e, 
copper, nickel bauxite, lead, zme and asbestos Tlie U S£ R 
produces more than 33 per cent of the world’s total output of 
platmum from tho Ural mountam districts It also produces 
nearly CO per cent of the total vorld ontput of MAyOA2^ESE 
from Georgia and Aikopoi districts o*" the Trans Cauca«U8 region 
Large deposits of COPPER exist m Tungu« Kiiirghir Altai and 
Yerusei regions GOLD mines exist m the Caucasus and Uril 
mountains, m the Ix.Da basm m Central Siberia in Tazikistan, end 
in the lake areas of the Baikal and Balkhas Besides, 2slCKEL 
IS available id Koli Peninsula and Uio Ural mountams , ALU3II 
lilUM m Ural mountam , m Caucasus, LEAD and 

Z/AC m Uzbekistan, Taiiktotan, the lake areas of Baikal and 
Balkhas and m tho Donetz basm 
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aiANlIFACTURING INDUSTRY— TJxe presence of iron 
ores in close proximity to the coal mines has enabled Russia to 
make some progress in industry in recent j’ears. Tbe industry 
of the U.S.S.R. can be best described in relation to industrial areas. 
THE TULA INDUSTRIAL AREA is important for the manu- 
factures of cotton, chemicals, motor cars, locomotive engines, 
farm implements, machineries, etc. Jloscoxy, Tula, Yaroslavl, 
Gorky and Kalinin are important industrial centres. Gorky is 
the chief automobile manafacturing centre of Russia. 

' The Leningrad indusirial area is noted for shipbuilding 
industry. Textile, paper, chemical and other miscellaneous 
industries are found here. 

The Don-Donetz area is well Imoxvn for its iron and steel 
industry. The world’s largest locomotive works are localised 
at Voroshilovgrad. Rostov is noted for manufacture of agricul- 
tural ma chineries. 

The Ural mountain regions have grown important in recent 
j'^ears. Tlxis ars? is specially noted for iron and steel industry. 
Magnitogorsk is an important centre for iron and steel industry. 

The Kuzhaz industrial area has developed with the aid of 
coal from Kuznetsk coal-fields. Cotton textile, oil refining and 
other miscellaneous industries have developed in this area. 
Stalinsk is an important centre in this region. 

For some years past Russia has been showing a tendency 
towards establishing industrial organisations in the eastern half 
of tlie country particularly around the Urals and in Siberia. 
The reasons for this are : — 

(?) Fuller utilisation of natural resources of Siberia and 
eastern Russia ; 

(ii) Even distribution of industrial production as beiiven 
different areas so as to relieve undue pressure on any pttrlicdlar region 
and also to have more equitable distribution of employment ; and 

iiii) Safety from an enemy attack from- the west. 

COiVIMERCE — The U.S.S.R. is almost a self-sufQcing country. 
Barring a few tropical and equatorial products like rubber, jute, 
tea, cocoa and coffee and a few minerals like tin and mica its 
entire total requirements are met by domestic output. Foreign 
commerce thus plays an insignificant part in the volume of total 
trade of the country. The whole of international trade is state- 
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controlled Its prmcipnl exports uro roineral and egncnltorai 
prodaots Lke petroleum manganese limbc furs flax wheat, 
sugar and oat'i Its imports comprise msclimo tools non 
ferrou* metals rubber coccf* coffee and d“ctncil madiinery and 
apparatus Foreign trade w 001 x 1 =^ on mamly with tho USA, 
Great Britain and Germany 

FIVE YEAR PLA\S— The U S S R has vast ogncnUnral 
and mineral resources but its industrial development in epito of all 
the natural advantages is msigniiicar t even now 

Russia prior to tho revolution of ISH was essentially an 
agncultural country with a limited development of industries 
By means of sj-gtematic planning honescr its output of both 
agncultural and indualnal products is far m excess of its pre 
war production 

The first Five year Plan (1927 32) aimed at establishing 
key mduatnee to produce suppUea of mcclxanical power and basic 
materials like steel cement chemicals etc on sufficiently Largo 
scale to ensure the rapid mdustriAlisation of tlio Sonet Union 
The plan also mvolved tho reorgani^tion of agriculture into 
collective and state farms and the adoption of up to date methods 
m its working 

The second Five year Plan (1932 37) was adopted to make 
the country uidaslnallj s if sufllucnt It wsntwl in tho first 
place to establish local industry to supply local market^ a require 
ment very important m a country of such vast distances ns the 
USSR Jt also attempted to otili c to ths full its raw materials 
and labour resources in tbe different parts of tho country m 
Bueb a way as to have a I abneed economy Tl e success of tho 
first two pbns would be evi lent from the fact that during 
1927 37 Its production of iron and steel increased five fold that 
of cement six fdd etc 

, Tbe Bucc ss of the first two pbns led to tbe formulation 
and adoption of the third F\e year Pbn (1937 42) which was 
more ambitions than tbe first two The Union was workup tbe 
third pbn when the war brok oat 

After the Second World War the US Sdt adopted tho fourth 
Fiv year Plan (194G5(J) The principal bim'i 0 ' tho fourth Plan 
were the rehabibt&iwm and development of the war damaged 
national economy of the country Tho unmediato emphasis was 
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on the rebuilding of bombed and scorched industrial areas, par- 
ticularly Moscow and Don-Donetz basins. The long-term aim, 
however, was to accelerate the pace of progress of agricultural and 
industrial production. “The main economic and political purpose 
of the Tive-year Plan of the U .S.S.R. for 1946-50 is to rehabilitate 
the war-ravaged regions of the country, to restore industiy and 
agriculture to their pre-war level, and then to surpass this 
level considerably.” 

Recently the fifth Five-year Plan (1951-66) has been adopted. 
The principal aims of the fifth Plan are {i) increased output of 
industrial products, (ti) extension of railway lines, (iti) develop- 
ment and expansion of port facilities, and {tv) improvement of 
agricultural production bj' irrigation, etc. 

PORTS AND TOWNS — Moscow, the capital cf the Union, is 
the chief industrial centre and the largest town with a popula- 
tion over foir and a lialf millions. It occupies a well-protected 
position on the high bank of the Moscow river. It has 
developed varied industries like textile, chemical, engineering, 
clotliing, leather, etc. It is also the centre of its railway system. 
Leningrad, formerly the capital of Russia, is its principal sea- 
port. Situated at the head of the Gulf of Finland it is the 
natural outlet of north-western Russia for trade with European 
countries. Shipbuilding industry is by for the most important. 
Iilany other maTiufacturing industries have developed here. It 
is the cliief commercial and manufacturing centre in the north. 
Odessa, situated on the east of the mouth of tl e Dneister, is 
the chief Black Sea port of Russia. It is its chief wheat- 
exporting port. AstraJcJian, situated near the mouth of the 
Volga, is the chief Caspian Sea port. It facilitates trade with 
Persia and Central Asia. Baku, on the Caspian Sea, is the 
most important oil producing centre in Trans-Caucasia. There 
is an important oil-pipe line from Baku to Batum on the Black 
Sea roast. Archangel, situated on the White Sea, is an 
important port in the north for export of timber, tar, turpentine 
and gums. The port is open during summer months only. 
Murmansk, situated in Kola Peninsula, is an important ice- 
free port on the north. It has also an extensive export trade 
in timber. Riga, formerly the capital of Latvia, is now-a-days 
an important Russian port on the Baltic Sea. It exports flax, 
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hemp, diiry produw and timber It w icc free for the greater 
part of the \T?3r ToUin (Rc\el) fonnerlj the capital and 
chief port of Estonia lua? now become an important Baltic port 
of EuSiia It IS situated on the Gulf of Finland Memfl 
formerly a port of Lithuania has now come to bo a Baltic port 
for Bu«sia Tula is the eentro of iron and steel industry It 
13 said to be th" 'Jam«lcdpnr of Russia" ^I'l, on the 
Dneiper is an important pram eonlre of Ukroine It i3 well 
known for its fine churches Dneipropftrorsl is another 
important town and industrial centre on the Dneiper It has 
an important railway arapon and enptneonng works Vlndi 
roHct 13 the most important Pacific port of Rnssia It is also 
the eastern tennmns of the Trans Siberian Railway The port 
13 open throu'^hout the year It also serves the fertile regions 
of Manchtitno 



(Industrial Areas) 
QERXIAKY 


Germany, as she i3 desenbed smee 1913, ^a. 4 sfcAihiw. ^ 
Pre war Germany As a consequence of her defeat m the First 
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Great War of 1914-18 she lost much of her territories in Europe 
and forfeited her colonial Empire. In Europe alone, her loss 
of territory was over 27,000 square miles, with a population of 
nearly 6i millions. Her principal territorial losses comprise 
(1) Alsace-Lorraine to France ; (2) The Saar Basin (re-united 
with Germany since 1935) ; (3) Danzig ; (4) Part of Upper 
Silesia to Poland and Czechoslovakia : (5) Part of East Prussia 
to Poland ; (6) Memel ; (7) Eupen and Malamedy to Belgium ; 
and (8) Part of Schleswig-Holstein to Denmark. The loss of 
her colonial Empire in Africa and the Pacific islands means a 
loss of over one million square miles of area with a population 
exceeding twelve millions. Since her defeat in the Second Great 
War in Slay, 1945 a serious territorial cliange of Germany of 
1939 is likely to come and the future of such a great country is 
very much uncertain. In view of the fact that the fate of 
Germany* remains to be decided, the description given here 
relates to Germany of 1939. 


* “By the Potsdan) derisions the northern part of the province of East 
Prussia, including it? capital Konigsberg, has been transferred to the Soviet 
XTnion and its southern part has been transferred to Poland.” 

Germany proper came to be administered by four principal Allies. 
"The lines of demarcation rim as follows : — 

Untied Kingdom — ^The former Prussian Provinces of Schleswig — 
Holstein, Hanover, IVestphalia, the governmental districts of Koln, Aachen 
and Dusseldorf of the former Prussian Rhine Province, the former states 
of Brunswick, Oldenburg, Lippe, Schaumburg — Lippe and Hamburg. 

United States — Bavaria (except town and rural district of Lindau), 
Baden and Wurttemberg from the northern, frontiers southward to a line 
extending from west to east, soutli of Karlsruhe to south of Uhn, the 
former Land Hessen on the right bank of the Rhine, the former Prussian 
Province of Hassen — Nassau (except fom rural districts) and the Land 
Bremen. 

France — The Palatinate, the former Land Hessen on the left bank of 
the Rhine, the Saar District, the governmental districts Koblenz and Trier 
of the former Prussian Rhine Province, Baden and Wurttemberg from a 
line extending from west to east, south of Karlsuruhe to south of Uhn to 
their southern frontiers, and the town and rural district of Lindau in Bavaria. 

Soviet Union — The portions of the former Prussian Provinces of _Pro- 
merania, Brandenburg and Silesia situated on the west bank of the rivers 
Oder and western Neisse, the former Prussian Province of Saxony and the 
former Lander Saxony, Thuringia, Mecklenburg and Anhalt.” 

According to the Potsdam declaration Poland is to occpy and administer 
the rest part of Germany. 

Recently the British, American and French Zones have combined to 
form “The West German Republic”, with its capital at Bonn. 
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Gennany is aitu&tod m the beart of the mdustnal xodo of 
Europe Her froutiers faco eleven countries Her central 
situation in mdustrialised Furope fa a key to her economic develop 
ment The country has tuo coastlines — tlie one bordering the 
North Sea is smaller but more important while the other is 
longer and forma the southern shore of tb» Saltie Sea Plijsically 
Gennanj can be dindcd into (i«j main diiwons — (i) the 
northern plain forming part of the Great Furopcan plain and 
(»») the southern Highlands forming part of the Alpine mcunlem 
chains 

Climatically *oo tie country is divisible into /ico broad 
zones North western Germany experiences for the moat part 
the oceanic climate wl cross tie Aoitli-cast and east lave the 
continental climate Eastwards the climate is more extreme, t e , 
the'snmmcrs t^nd to ho hotter and the winters colder 

Germany is peedornmanlli an industrial country THE 
FACTOPS PESPO\S!BlE 'FOR HER IhhVBTRJAl 
0REATSE8S APE — 

(1) Cliwufe— Germany is situated m the warm temperate 
zona and is very close to the tea Tlio westerly sea winds keep 
the climatic cordition of Germany moderate and temperate 

(2) Lctalicn — Her entr'l location in tbe heart of the 
mdustrial zon^ of Europe is a factor conlnbutmg greatly to her 
mdustrial greatness 

(3) Chtap potcT — She is >ety well provided with power 
resources In proilaction of coal she is tlio world a fourth largest 
producer She has develop d much hjdro-elcctnc power in the 
south Her synthetic petroleum profiles cnougli cd to r cet her 
domestic reqaireraeits The production of power alcohol from 
potatoes IS good enough to meet her aurdry roquirements Some 
amoQit of potrole im is also product in the Silesian reptoo On 
the whole her power resources may bo said to be sufBcicnt so 
as to provide for her^indnatna) ezpaneion 

(4) Natural rsAjurccs— She is n h m mmemls like ircn, 
graphite, sails copper line lead ona silver Her vast forest 
resources lu the south provide ample rew n5at»rial3 to feed industries 
like rayon paper, etc Her prodnctioo of agricultural raw matcriaU 
like potatoes hemp and sugar beet la satisfactory 
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(f) Technical edutaiicn — ^Nowhere in the -world science is 
put to the Per dee of industry so much es in Germany. Scientific 
and technical education is lisld in high esteem and institutions 
for the furtherance of such education are scattered throughout 
the country. 

(6) State paternalism — The attitude of the government for 
the promotion of her trade and industry is very much comraend- 
sable. State patrouoge in the shape of protection, bounties, 

ubsidies, and furtherance of technical education assisted greatly 
her iridustrial groudh. 

(7) Racial virt ices— The Germans belong to the Nordic race 
which is noted in the world for adventure and untiring energy. 
The racial virtues also contributed greatly [to her industrial 
development. 

(8) Transpert fadlities — ^The development of means of 
communication in Germany is perfect. Her river system with 



^Waterways of Germany 
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interconnecting canals ro.vtwaysandrailw%vs whigblj developed 
<=0 as to help her industries grcatlj 

agriculture— A, hhojph Gemanj w in industrnl 
ccmntn ^GR/CUirUREholdsan important pUce m her mtionil 
economy Over 40 per cent of ler total Hnddl ore-i is devoted 
to agricultural nse and nearlv iO per cent of her tot il population 
13 engaged in agriculture Rve oats wheat hirlev iiotafoes 
flax sugar beet and hay are ler principal igricultural products 
Germany is one of the world a largest pnxluccrs of beet «uf^r 
Eye IS her principal cereal crop and has the largest flcrea<'e under it 
It oecupiesoTcrSOpcr "^nt ofhertital sown srea Rvenndoats 
are the two cereal crops of northern Germany Wheat and barley 
are mainly grotm m southern Germana Potatocsore extensively 
grown throughout the oountrv both for food and iadu«trial uses 
FORESTS are important m sonthom I phnd regions In the 
west oah ash, beech, bireh etc predominate m the bill slopes and 
coniferous forest trees like pine fir and larch predominate in the 
east at higher elevations of the Mpine mountains 

Fivhing and pastoral indu«trv is net so important Her 
principal fisheries are locatevl m the Vorth Sea and Baltic S“a 
coasts 

MINER4I5— Germany u remarkably rich in her JIZ\ BRAL 
RESOURCES Coel graphite iron imc lead copper and salts 
are her principal mmervl product^ Gome amount of petroleum 
IS also found In her production ofcoal «he occupies the fourth 
largest position m the world Her principal CO-iL FIELDS are 
(f) the Pohr and Blimelani) coal fields otheniis'* known as the 
Westphalian coil field Jii) the Saar coal fields (m) the Raxony 
coalfields, (ic) the Upper Silesian coal fields and (e) the Ijowet 
Sdesian coalfields Her prmupal iR0\ 3/fA/AC REGIONS 
ate (i) the Siegerland (u) the Hatz uountama , and (m) Silesia 
'They are not bo adrantageonsly placed so as to be in clo«e proxi 
mity to coal fields PETROLEUFI is mmed at Hanover Potash 
salts the basic raw materiab for her weli-developed chemical 
mdustnes are fouml lately m ILmov^-r and Saxony COPPER 
IX mmed m tb* Kasx mumAsona and Saionr Zme and lead are 
found in Sfiesia and silver sad lead m Saiony Rock salts are 
largely present near Schonebeeb and ^lagdebmg On the whole 
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tlie mineral resources of Germany are said to be adequate for her 
industrial growth. 

mDUSTRIES— Tlie MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
hare developed greatly in Germany and the country is predomi- 
nanth’" industrial. Over 4C per cent, of her total population is 
engaged in industrial activities. Her principal manufacturing 
industries are (i) Iron and steel, (ii) Chemicals, (Hi) Shipbuilding, 
(iv) Textiles and (v) Machineries. The IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY is chiefly carried on the Rhineland coal-fields. The 
principal manufacturing centres are Essen, Cologne, Dusseldorf 
and Elberfeld. Abundant coal, local ores, cheap water transport 
facilities ana efficient labour contributed greatly to the develop- 
ment of the industrj\ Her less of rich Lorraine iron mines under 
the Treaty of Versailles seriously affected her iron and steel industry. 
At present much of the iron ores needed to feed her iron and steel 
industry is imported from France, Luxembourg, Sweden and 
Spain. Other centres of iron and steel industry are Mainz near 
Saar coal-field. Chemnitz in the Saxony coal-field, and Breslau in 
the Silesia coal-field. 

Germany has made a phenomenal progress in CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES. Her rich natural salt deposits, abundant suppfy 
of technical and scientific laborer, and cheajJ poiuer are greatly 
responsible for the development of her chemical industries. The 
principal manufacturing centres are Berlin, Stassfurt, Dresden 
and Franlcfiirt-. 

Tlie ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES have greatly developed 
in the Ruhr industrial area and at Frankfurt and Nuremburg. 

SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY has developed greatly in 
Germany. Pre-war Germany was the fifth largest country in 
ownership of mercantile marine tonnage in the world. Her 
principal shipbuilding centres are (1) Hamburg on the Elbe ; (2) 
Stettin on tlie Oder ; and (3) Bremen on the Weser. Abundant 
coal and iron, efiicient labour, and natural harbour conditions 
greatly helped the development of the industry. 

TEXTILE INDUSTRIES are also important. Saxony, 
Westphalia and Bavaria are the cotton textile regions. Chemnitz, 
Ewickau and Aachen are the principal manufacturing centres. 
Raw cotton is imported from the U.S.A., Pern, Brazil and Egj’pt. 
WOOLLEN INDUSTRY is confined chiefly in Saxony, Thuringia, 
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Westphsha&ndBrindenbiiig LINEI^lXDnSTRTtsim^QTisnt 
m Silesia and Westphal^, Breslau being the important linen 
centre SILK AXD RAiOX IKDUSTRY is important m 
Hanover Saxonj and Bavana 

MACBIXERY iIA^VFACTORI^’0 IX Dh ST BY is 
nsuftUy carried on m the iron and eteel producing regions Berlin 
IS the prmcipal centre of her electrical machinery industry ilotor 
cars and locomotive engines are largely constructed in ilunich 
Other maclimcries and machinery parts are made at Chemnitz. 
Ordnance factories are important m Esscn, DuSseldorf and 
Duisburg Cutlery mdustry is also important 

Besides these Bavana, Silesia and Bradenhurg ero noted 
for glass and earthenware Boden, Bavaria and Mortembu^ 
for watch and toys Barsru for wines and spirit and Saxony, 
STlesia Hanover and Poioerama for beet sugar 

FOUR YEAR PLANS— The effective economic blockade 
created by the Allies ui the Great liar of 1914 16 forced Germany’s 
ultimate defeat since she could not procure her food stuff and 
essential requirements from overseas soorces of supply In 
jort, Germany was starved to surrender m 1918 Various 
expcnmentationa were attempted m the post war days to make 
her strategically strong and to enhance her agricultural and 
mdustnal output The success of the Russian Five year Plan 
(1927 32) attracted the atteiitior of the National Socialist Party 
for adoption of similar pbns for the country a economuj rehabi 
htation ll ith the rise n ow^r of the National Socialist Party 
in 1933 the first Four i Pbn was formulated to expedite her 
economic development ^ i to cope with the growing nnemploy 
ment problem of post war depression duvs The first Four y^r 
Plan was formulated by a committee of experts compnsing 
economists industrial magnets tcchniccl experts, bankers, etc 
It was ennourced in 1933 and covered years 1933 36 The Plan 
aimed at (») reorganisation agricultural mdustry on scientific 
Imes (i,) construction of roadways and buildmgs, and 
(m*) rationalisation of mdustnea to eliminate wastes and reduce 
costa of production. The eacecaa of the first Plan m creetmg 
more employment and an all round mcreaso m output led to the 
formslatiou and adoption of another Four-year Flan m 1936 
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winch covered the years 1937 to 1940. The second PJan was 
much more compreliensi\e and ambitious. It provided, for 
(i) deversified industries and (n) development of industries pro- 
ducing synthetic and ‘ersatz’ products with an ultimate object 
of economic sufficiency for the country. The Plan could not 
be worked due to the intervention of the war of 1939-45. 

COMMUNICATIONS — The development of means of c-ommu- 
nication in Germany is great. She has altogether over 132,000 
miles of roadways, of which over 73,000 miles are good roads suit- 
able for motor vehicular traffic. Her railway development leaves 
nothing to be desired and exceeds over 42,000 miles. The deve- 
lopment of her inland water communication is also very great 
and it provides over 10,000 miles of na%’igable waterway's. The 
Rhine, Elbe, Oder, Weser and Ems — the principal rivers of Germany 
— are all navigable for long distances. The Rhine is navigable as 
high as Strasbourg by big barges, the Elbe as high as Pro gue, and 
the Oder as high as Breslau. The Ems and Weser are navigable 
throughout their length. The importance of the rivers has been 
greatly enhanced by the construction of inter- connecting navig- 
able canals. The Rhine in its lower course passed through the 
Hutch territory. To create an opening for the Rhine through 
the German territory the Dortmund- Ems Canal has been con- 
structed. The Rhine-Rhone Canal through the Doubs has 
facilitated German trade with the Mediterranean ports. The 
Mame-Rhinc Canal through the Ivlame, the tributary of the 
Seine, has furthered the growth of Eranco-German trade. The 
Oder- Vistula Canal tlurough the Netzse encouraged trade between 
Germany and Poland. The Ludwig Canal is important as it joins 
the Rhine through the Main via Nuremburg with the Danube, 
the most important river of Central Europe. Tlie Elbe-Trave 
Canal- has greatly promoted the German trade with the Baltic 
ports. Tile Mitteland Canal is a central highway from the Ruhr 
coal fields to Magdeburg, the principal sugar- refining centre. 
Besides, there are the Central Canals largely to facilitate inland 
traffic. The Kiel ship-canal constructed through the German 
territory shortens the distance bet^ween the Baltic and the south- 
western ports of Europe and is open to big ocean liners. The 
river system of Germany plays a magnificent part in her inland 
trade. The development of her air transport is also satisfactory. 
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TRADE— The foreign trade cf the country is great and is 
carried on mainly with Great Bntain France, Italy, the U S A , 
Belgium Cr^choslovakia, Sireden and Holland Her principal 
exports are iron and Bteel, electrical machineries, chemicals tex 
tiles and paper and her principal imports comprise cereals, dairy 
products, cotton wool petroleum iron ores, rubber, tea and coffee 
PORTS AND TOVtliS— HAM BVRO situated on the 

mouth of the Elbe is the moat, important port of Germany and 
controls orer 50 per cent of the foreign trade of the country It 
w a nverine port situated at a distance of oser 70 miles from the 
open sea It has impcrtant shipbuilding yards and numerous 
industries It imports coffee lea cocoa tobacco, silk jute and 
petrehum Its exports include maoulactiired products, sugar, 
salt, chemicals etc Hamlnrg is an iroportant entrepot for the 
whole of western Europe DRBMBf> situated on the Wc'er 
at a distance of some 50 miles from the sea is an important port 
It 18 the principal cotton and tobicco port of Germany and specia 
liscs in the American trade DRB^IhRHA^B^ is the outport 
for Bremen It i« a deep and spaeions natural harbour andean 
aecummodste the largest leaseb BMDE^^ situated on the Ema 
13 another important port on the Atlantic coast Its importance 
has been greatly enl anoed by the construction of tho Dortmund 
Ems Canal It is now an outlet for tb* indiistria] products of the 
Rhineland region SThTTIh situated on tho Oder, is an im 
portant port on the Baltic coist It la the most important timber 
and gram port of Germana and has an extensive trade mth Russia 
and otlier Baltic fetates D is also one of the most important ship 
building centres of Germany KORIGSBERQ is the most impor 
tant port of Last Prussia It is Ibc natural outlet of the sea 
borne trade of that region It is a seasonal port and is closed by 
ice during the winter months LVBECK, situated on the Lubeck 
bay, H an important port BERLIN, situated on the Spree (a 
tnbiUrj of tho Elb’) is the capital and tho largest town of Ger 
many It is also her chief commercial and railway centre It 
IS tho seat of tloclncaV macianeiy, chemical and textile industries 
COlXlGNE , situated on the Rhine, is an important nrer port and 
commercial town Chemicals iron and steel and perfumeries 
are its pimcipal industries The world famed perfume ‘Eau de- 
cologne” derives lU name from this place LEIPZIG is an im 
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port^mt textile centre. Apsrt from textile industries, leather, 
paper and printing industries are also important. It is an impor- 
tant route centre. It has acquired Avorld celebrity for its annual 
fair -which is visited by tourists and visitors from different parts 
of tlie world. DRESDEN, situated on the Elbe, is the chief 
town and an important industrial centre of Saxony. It is noted 
for machinery and woollen industry. FRANKFURT-ON-MAIN 
is noted for chemical, iron and steel and electrical machinery in- 
dustries. It is a place of pilgrimage to the students of German 
literattire as it is the birth place of their great poet Goethe. 
MUNICH is popularly known as the capital of South Germany. 
Formerly it was the capital of the rulers of Bavaria. It is the 
chief commercial and railway centre of that part of Germany. 
It is noted for its museums and picture galleries. It is the seat 
of numerous industries of which breweries are most important. 
M.^GDEBURG, situated on the Elbe, is an important sugar- 
refining centre. Chemical industries are also important. 

AUSTRIA (OSTMARK) 

Austria is a highly mountainous country. Like Switzerland 
it has no access to the sea. In March, 1938 Austria was seized 
by Germany to be one of her Federal Divisions. Iii 1945 the 
(ountry regained independence witli the aid of the Alfred Powers. 
It is now known as the Republic of Ostmark. The climate, on 
the whole, is continental with hot summers and cold winters. 
Due to its continental situation rainfall is scanty. 

The mouritainous character of the country and inadequate 
rainfall make agiicuUural bidustry difficult to grow. Cultivation 
is practised in the north. Potatoes, turnips, barley, oats, cheat, 
maize, and rye are grown. Its Alpine provinces are covered with 
forests which pro’ ide raw materials to its paper, rayon and 
wocd-pulp industry. Mining indvsiry is not vert’ important., 
although iron, salt, gold, kaolin, zinc, had. copper and lignite are 
knovTi to be present. Besides, graphite is also present in large 
quantities and in its production Austria occupies the foremost 
position is the world. Manufactures are important and have 
developed due to cheap hydro-electric power. Motor cars, 
machinery, cutlery and textile goods are its chief manufactures. 
Its imports are mainly food-stuff and raw materials and its 
^0 , 
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• 5 r?st (SJesia) coal is mined ifanvfaitunng tndveims have 
also dcTeloped m Poland, the prmcipal ludustnea Leing textiles 
(Lodz, Warsaw, and Bialjrtok), metalluigical (Warsaw, lx)dz 
and Poznen^ and oil retmuig 

The fiat and Iciel land of Poland makes construction of 
means of communicolion very easy and tho country la \reIJ served 
with a network of walcnvays, roadaays and railways Tho 
Vistula with its tributaries ptovHlca oxer 0,000 miles of mland 
waterways Its railnay mJeago la over l&fiOO aodita roadways 
exceed b0,000 miles 

Its principal exports aro petroleum, wood and wood pulp, 
paper, beet sugar and cereals Coal, coke and timber account for 
one third in walue of Poland a total exports Its imports are 
cotton, wool, tea, cotlee and machinery Trade is carried on 
chiehy with Great Bcitaui, Germany andtbe United States 

POKTSABDTOWlsb— UarsaiP, situated on the Vistula, is 
the capital and the principal ratlu-ay centre It is also on im 
portent manufactuTingtownandcommcrcialceDtrc Toxtileuidue 
tnes are unportant here Gdynia, situated on the Gulf of Danzig 
IS the only port of Poland Duo to tho establishment of Danzig 
as a free city it was developed as a port and at present serves as 
the only outlet for tho Pobsh trade Ledz is an important 
centre of textile mdusirics Cotton, woollen and linen goods are 
its principal manuCicturcs Cracow, eituatcd on tho Polish 
section of the Silesian coal hel is on unprotant industrial centre 
Metallurgical and chemical mdusincs an important 

DANZlG— Danzig is sii ualotj ©q the Baltic coast betvrecn 
Poland and e«tem Prussu with an area of nearly 760 sq miles 
It was formerly a part of Cermany but it wws made a free city 
under tho League oi Bat-ons Situated at tho mouth of tho river 
Vistula it serves as a natural outlet for Poland Its principal 
exports are beet sugar, coal, timber, wheat and iron It has 
well developed shipbuilding, engineering and chemical industries 
Its importance has been greatly lessened by tne development of 
the Polish port ot Gdynia 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The Republic of Czechoslovakia was created m 1918 out of 
t teintones of Austro Honganim Empire and a part of 
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Grermany. By the Trsatj of St, -Grermain in 1919, it was 
formally recognised as an independent stale by the Allied and 
Associated powers. Like Austria and Hungary-, it is a land- 
locked country end has no opening to the sea. 

The country is higldy mountainous and its climate is of 
continental type. Rainfall is moderate and falls mostly in 
summer. 

AGRICIULTURE — ^Inspite of its mountainous character the 
country is essentially agricultural. Nearly 40 per cent, of the 
population is engaged in agriculture and over 41 per cent, of the 
total land area is devoted to agricultural use. The broad valleys 
of the rivers which drain the plateau of Bohemia and the Moravian 
lowlands have rich alluvial soils and produce crops of very high 
quahty. Wheat, barley, rye, maize, tobacco, sugar-beet, potatoes, 
flax and hemp are the typical agricultural products. Vines, 
cherries, apples and plums are also grown in the warmer south. 
Pastoral indxtstry is also important and is practised in the hill 
slopes. 

FORESTS — Forests cover nearly 33 per cent, of the total land 
area. Czechoslovakia is one of the richly wooded countries in 
Europe and lumbering is an important industry of the country. 
Numerous industries like toys, paper, match, furniture-making, 
etc. are dependent on its forest products. 

[MINERALS— SEAL WEALTH oi Czechoslovalda is 
considerable. Of the minerals coal, iron, graphite, copper, lead, 
silver, petroleum and rock salt are important. Coal (lignite) is 
found in large quantities in Bohemia and Moravia. Ostrava, 
Falknov, Carlsbad and Teplice are important ccal-mining regions. 
Iron ores are mined near Prague (Praha) and petroleum ir Moravia. 

INDUSTRIES— MAA^UFAOTUE/A^O INDUSTBIES are 
highly developed in Czechoslovakia. Iron and steel, textiles, 
glass and porcelain, leather and shoes, pencils and toys are the 
principal manufactures of the country. Iron and steel industry 
is highly developed and localised mainly at Prague and Pilsen 
(Plzen). The world-famed ‘Skoda’ armament factory is at Pilsen. 
Bohemia is the chief manufacturing region of Czechoslovakia, and 
the main factor which has helped Central Bohemia to develop 
as an important industrial region is the existence of coal, iron, 
water-power and raw materials in close proximity to one another. 
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Pragw, situated in Bohemia » the capital and the principal 
mdnstnal centre CJotton, wooll<3» and linen manufactures are 
localised here Iron and rtcel mddstry is also important here 
Besides, glass 'and porcelam maoufvctunng and pencil making 
from local supphes of wood and graphite aro the other important 
mdnstries developed m Bohemia 

PORTS AND TOWNS— Brano (Bninn), situated in tho 
south of Bohemia is another important mdustrial centre 
Textile ludu^triea in this region are importaot Pilsen is 
the seat of Skoda iron and steel works It is also noted for 
browmg and distilling works Z/iii is the chief centre of boots, 
shoes and leather mdustry It is tho seat of the world famed 
Bata shoo factory Bro<w/ara (Prcasbnrg) situated on the Danube, 
is a great river port It isaUo'inimportanttnidmgand eommcreial 
centre 

COITMUNICATION — Czechoslovakia is not tvell provided 
with 0 network of system Tlio Elbe, Oder end 

Danube with their tnbutancs serve to soms extent tho country’s 
requirements of natural highways of commerce Railway mileng* 
» meagre and is below 9 000 miles Roadway developicent « 
great in recent years and its total length exceeds 41 OOC miles 

TRADE— Czecho'lovakia has no opening to the sea and most 
fo its foreign trade is carried on through laml routes Its principal 
exports comprise textile goods hardware, glssa, porcelain, 
leather and leather goods etc , while the principal imports con 
sist of iron ores, cotton and food stuffs » 


GEmiAN OCCUPATION* — In September 1939 Germany 
occupied Czechoslovakia Its occupation by Germany was based 
mainly on economic considerations The possession of Czecho 
Slovakia would assure Germanv with an adequate supply of food 
stuffs which are so very essential to feed her growmg industrial 
population Czechoslovakia is a country with potentialities of 
further agricultural development The broad valleys of the 
rivers which dram the plateau of Bohemia and the Moravian 
lowlands have very rich alluvial soils and produce crops of very 
“The Siide*<m Oennsn detnrte of rw*ch(Mlovafci» were ceded to 
Oeiroenv by the M mioh ArreenMot la 1«19 between Gerraviy. Great 
Hiller broke the Aeieement through h»a eeirure 
T” CzBchosTovaJo* m Mareh 1939 The country WM 

the second World 

w ar UieehoJovakia got baelt Sudeten Aatnets 
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high quality. Wheat, barley, sugar-beet, potatoes and other 
cereals can be gro^ftu tliere without any great difficulty. Pastoral 
industry can also bo practised -with convenience. Again Czecho- 
slovakia possesses mineral resources of great value and conse- 
quently its acquisition by Germany will be of direct advantage 
to her manufacturing industries. The plateau of Bohemia and 
the valley of Moravia have numerous rich coal-fields and iron 
mines which will prove cf inestimable value to Germany. 
Besides, Slovalda has valuable forest resources. The addition 
of Czechoslovakia to the German “Reich” thus would have 
helped the self-sufficiency of Germany in timber resources. 

RIBIANIA 

Rumania, is situated in the east of Hungary. It occupies a vast 
stretch of plain land as between the Dniester on the north and 
the Danube on the south. It borders the Black Sea on the east. 
The Carpathian mountains and the Transylvanian Alps divide 
the country into distinct halves. Physically the country is 
divided into tv:o broad regions — (*) the Upland regions of the 
Carpathian mountains and the Transylvanian Alps, and [ii) the 
plams of Wallachia, Bessarabia, Moldavia and the Banat. 
Rumania experiences the tjpical continental type of climate with 
hot summers and cold vinters. 

Rumania is essentially an agrimltnral country. Over 80 
per cent, of tbe population is engaged in agnmiUure. Maize, 
wheat, barley, oats, sugar-beet and potatoes are extensively 
grown. Vines are also grown. Pastoral industry is also 
important. Cattle are reared on the plains and hill slopes and 
sheep are reared in the hills. Forests occupy a significant place 
in the national economy of the coimtry and forest products 
constitute an important item of its exports. 

Mineral ivealih of Rumania’ is considerable. Of the mineral 
resources petroleum is by far the most important. It is the fifth 
largest producer of petroleum in the ’world. Its oil mines are 
chiefly located on the hill slopes of the Carpathian mountains 
and the Transylvanian Alps. Bacau, Ploesti, Prahova and 
Dambovitza are the chief petroleum mining centres. Constanta, 
situated on the Black Sea coast, in the chief oil exporting port. 
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It IS connected hr ptiw liUM 'n* *^0 oil-producing regions 
Ivatiiral gas is also iniiwrtant Otter minerals arc uon coppof, 
lead line rock salt and coal Salt mirmg is a governtnent 
monopoh and it is mmed msmU m tiie regions of tte lower 
Carpstluans Iron copper lead eihtr gold and coal mines are 
worked m Trin«vlvani i an 1 tlieBai"t 


rrAL\ 

Italy IS a peninsula m the Mediterranean Fea In area it 
IS nearly equal to the British I«les PliysicaUy it can to divided 
into rtrre broad regions — (i) the northern mountain region*, 
(ti) the Plain of Loirbardr an! (»•) the mountainous pcmnsulu 
The Plain of Lombardy is drained bv the To nver system and 
13 otherwise known ss the Po valley The peninsular Italy 
enjoys for the mo«t part a 3Ieditcrrancan ta^pe of climate Tbo 
rest of Italy expencnces a continental type of climate 

Host of the population of Italy is concentrated in the 
Lorol^Tdy PJam the most fertile area The nch level bnd is 
greatly responsible for agncnltural development Ihc density 
of population, on the whole is great and is over 3G0 per square 
mile 
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AGRICULTURE is the chief occupation of the people of the 
country. Nearly 50 per cent, of the people is engaged in 
agriculture and over 40 per cent, of the land is devoted to 
cultivation. The climate and soil are sufficiently good to allow 
successful development of agricultural industry. Wheat is the 
principal cereal crop and occupies over 30 per cent, of the area 
sown. In the Po valley, besides wheat, maize, sugar-beet, Oats, 
flax, hemp and rice are grown. In Apulia, a southern province 
of Italy, hard wlieat is grown. Macaroni, a favourite food of 
the Italians, is manufactured from hard wheat. In the penin- 
sular regions and Alpine hill slopes jMethterranean fruits such as 
■vnnes, olives, figs, etc., are grown. SicOy also produces large 
quantitj* of Slediterranean fruits, but it is wellknown for its 
lemons. Cultivation of mulberry plants for rearing of silk worms 
is also gi'eatly practised. Italy is the largest producer of raw 
silk in Europe. Tlie Lombardy Plain and the valleys of the Alpine 
regions are important for silk production. The pastoral industry 
is relatively unimportant. The Alpine valleys and the Appeimine 
hill slopes are the chief pastoral regions and some wool is grown. 

Italy is deficient in MINEBAL WEALTH. Coal is absent, 
and though some iron, manganese and copper are mined in Sicily 
and Tuscany, the output is insignificant. In Elba island and 
Tuscany good quality iron ores are raised. Sulphur is the most 
important mineral worked in Sicily and other volcanic areas. Italy 
is an important world-producer of mercury. It is chiefly worked 
in Idria and Tuscany. High quality marble is quarried from 
Carrara mines. Small quantity of manganese, lead, zinc, 
aluminium and copper is also mined. Bauxite is mined in Istria 
and' Abruzzes. 

Inspite of her inadequacy of natural resources and almost 
complete absence of coal, Italy has grown to be one of the great 
.industrial countries of the world. THE REASONS ACCOUNT- 
ING FOR THE GROWTH OF INDUSTRIES ARE:— 

(1) Climate — ^Italy for the most part enjoys the 
Mediterranean tjqje of climate which is ideal for aU-the-year- 
rmmd activity. 

(2) Cheap hydrc-ekdric power — ^Tbe rugged surface and 
innumerable streams greatly favoured installations of hydro- 
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electric poirer etatjon* They provide cheap power to its 
industrial establishments 

(3) Density of papulation — ^The high density of popula 
tion provides ample supply of cheap labonr to indnstries 
Italians by nature are inteDigent and hard working Thus tlic 
human factor is all the more important for its industrial growth 
'(4) Transport — The transport eyslem is 
organised In area Italy is nearly equal to the state of Bombas 
But though so small it has road mileage of 126 830 as against that 
of 350 000 in India Uilh the exception of the Po Tiber, Amo 
and Ticino, tbe rivers are mostly useless for nsvigatvon purposes 
for the mountamons relief of the country 
Srik rayon cotton woollen and wine industries are by far 
the most important Italy is noted for the prodwetjon of both 
natural and artificial silk Silk manufacturing is loiportnnt in 
the Lombardv Plam 5IiUn and Bergnmo ere the two important 
centres ‘Cotton industry has flourished in Jlilan Genoa and 
Turin and woollens are manufactured at Milan and Biclki 
Italy » second only to France m wine mmufocturing ’Host of 
Its output IS locallj consumed Statuary porcelain and glass 
ware mar nfactiinng is ftl«o important 

‘ Although the Alps form a great barrier to the flow of trade 
between northern Europe and Hair the importanco of the posses 
and tunnels can ecarcelv be ovcr-estimited Through the tunnels 
the railway routes brmg Italy into the closest touch with all her 
European teighbonra Across the Apenmues there are several 
hres joining the two mail’ through routes which follow the coastal 
plains throughout the length of Italy The rivers of northern 
Italy aro useful for navigstioa Tlie penmsular rivers however, 
are so rapid as to be of little uso for navigation The canals are 
chiefly in the low land of the north and are ofsomo local importance ' 
TP ADE — The principal imports of Italy comprise coal cotton 
machinery iron and steel petroleum food stuff and wood and 
its chief exports are silk rayon fresh and dried fruits porcelain 
glasswares wooUen textiles and luxury goods Its foreign trade 
IS mainly with the UB A Germany Argentina Franco and 
Great Britain 

PORTS A^D T0WNS-.rrA/C£,8ituatedonthehcadofthe 
of Venice w the chief port for the Lombardy Plain In early 
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days Teruee was tie principal entrepot trade centre for Far Eastern 
prodnots and the Venetians -were noted for tkeii- ships and sailors. 
GENOA, situated on the head of the Gulf of Gienoa, is the principal 
port of Italy. It does much of the trade with Europe and America. 
It serves the industrial zone of Turin and Mila n NAPLES. 
situated on the Bay of Naples, is an important port of Peninsular 
Italy. It is a very old city and is noted for its fine buildings, 
picture galleries, etc. BRINDISI, near the heel of Italy, is the 
most important mad and passenger port. By the overland route 
a great saving in time can be effected by passengers bound for 
ILondon and Paris. MILAN is the second largest city of Italy. 
It grew as a market town to facih'tate exchange of products between 
hidmen and the people of the plains. It is the principal manufac- 
turing and industrial centre of Italy. Silk and cotton textile, 
cutlery and radway rolling stock are its principal industries. 
TURIN, situated on the north-western part of the plain of 
Lombardy, is another important mdustrial centre. It is also noted 
for silk industry. Chemical and motor car industry is also famous. 
It is the seat of the Fiat motor car works. 

TRIESTE — Trieste, situated at the head of the Adriatic Sea. 
was an important port of Italy. Before the world war of 1914-18 
it belonged to Austria. By the peace treaty with Italy in 1947 
“the Free City of Trieste was constituted as a compromise between 
the conflicting Italian and Yugoslav claims to the city and its 
port. It acts as an outlet for the Central Danube basin. 

SWITZEELAND 

Switzerland, situated in the heart of the Alpine lands, is a 
highly mountainous country and over 22 per cent, of the total 
area is barren, and unsuited for any use. It has no access to the 
sea. Its climate, on the whole, is continental, there being con- 
siderable local variations due to its relief. 

The mountainous nature of the country makes agriciiliure 
relatively unimportant. Only 5 per cent, of the total area is 
suitable for arable farming and about 20 per cent, of the popula- 
tion is engaged in agricultural occupation. Wheat, potatoes, 
sugar-beet and vegetables are important. ‘ Wheat occupies nearly 
50 per cent, of the total acreage sown. Apples, pears, grapes 
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,»d lemns are also gram PrMloirf •«**'>? '» important 
^M^1^ SO per cent of the total area is deleted to pa.tiitago 
IIS dairv mdiistrj is &iiion m tie world \evev is the centre 
of the famons Nestles mia irdostrr Cheese condensed and 
pondered milk on 1 butter ate Ijrgelj raised and tl e-e constitute 
the principal items of exrrirt of the country Pocc'tc are important 
and cover nearlj 2 per cent of the total area 



Switzerland (Hydio Elechic Stations) 

Switzerland lacks in mineral wealth Coal is conspicuons 
by Its absence Some amotint of iron ore and niangane«e ore 
are mired m Gonzen mines m the province of St Gallen 

In'^ite of its mouiitamons character and poverty id coal 
and other essential minerals Switzerland is a highly indu-f/rto/wed 
country Its location id tli^ heart of the irdustna! zone of Europe 
its abiunlant 'upply of cheap hjdro-clectric power provided by 
Its nver system and it« highly ebilled labour force account for 
Its industrial strength Hie government takes sympathetic interest 
m the development of its indnstnes For a small country liVe 
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Switzerland the commvnication system may be said to be adequate. 
Tbe Swiss rivers are useless for navigation whilst the relief makes 
canal construction on any extensive scale quite impossible. Yet 
inspite of its mountainous nature Switzerland has a weil-deveJoped 
network of roadways and railways which help greatly its commerce. 
The railway mileage is about 3,245 and most of the railways are 
run by electricity. There are over 10,000 miles of mam roads. 
Watch and clock-making, manufactures of electrical machineries 
and parts, chemicals, and cotton and silk goods are the principal 
industries of Switzerland. Most of the industries are carried on 
in the homes of cottage industrialists by the aid of cheap hydro- 
electric power. Manufactures of silk and cotton are mostly carried 
on at Zurich, Basle and Beme. Manufactures of watches and 
clocks are mostly worked at Geneva and Beme. Chemical industry 
is localised at Basle. 

The principal imports are cereals, cotton, siUc, metals and 
heavy chemicals ; and its exports include watches and clocks, silk 
goods, electrical machineries, embroideries and laces, condensed 
and powdered milk, cheese, etc. Its foreign trade is mainly with 
Germany, Italy' and France. 

PORTS ARD TOIYMS — BERNE, situated on the Aar river, 
is the capital and an important manufacturing centre. It has silk, 
cotton, ivatcli and electrical machinery’- manufacturing industries. 
GENEVA, situated on the southern terminus of Lake Geneva, was 
the seat of tbe League of Rations. Slanufactures of watches 
and clocks are important. ZUBiCH, situated on Lake Zurich, is 
the largest town and chief manufacturing centre. It has sUk, 
cotton and machineiy manufacturing mdust^y^ It is an 
important railway centre. BASLE, situated on the Rhine, is an 
important manufacturing centre and has silk, cotton, machinery 
and chemical industries. It is the gateway to Switzerland from 
north-western Europe, It is also an important railway centre. 

THE BALKAN PENINSULA 

The Balkan Peninsula is surrounded by the Adriatic Sea, 
Ionian Sea, Aegean Sea, Black Sea and the Sea of Marmara. 
Politically it is divided into Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Albania, 
Greece and Turkey-in-Europe. They are jointly knoivn as the 
Balkan States. 
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Qiic Balkau Fenmsula for tha most part is very monntain 
OU8 Its clmate is Jlediterranean with certain modifications 
according to altitude AgncuHure is the principal occupation 
of Its people 

YUGOSLAVIA — Yugoslavia irae created out of the tern 
tones of the Austro Hungarian Empire after the first World 
War of 1914 18 With the exception of the northern pbin tho 
country is very much mountainous 

A\}ncu.llun is easily the chief occupation giving employ 
ment to 80 per cent of the population The principal products 
are wheat maize barley r^e and sugar beet m the north, and 
fruits vme and tobacco m the south Rearmg of silk worms 
IS also important Forests exist m the mountain slopes and 
beech, oak and fir are the principal trees 

jpojtorof Industrie is ab>o important Rearmg of sheep, goats 
and cattle proMcii^ cmpluymcot to man} Yugoslavia has const 
dorablo tninoisl resources Coal iron copper gold lead and 
antunon} arc its principal minerals T/c peufiy of the masses, 
mountaiiKiiis relief and andetelopcd nalurt of commumtaiion 
system male their exploitation diibcult Manufacturing Indus 
try IS therefore hctle developed The textile industries have 
made some headuay m re<.eQt years 

Yugoslavia has altogether over 72U0 miles of railways and 
dSOOO miiea of roaduaj-B llie rivers are few and for the most 
part onsmted for navigstion Tlte part of the Danube which 
hes m Yugoslavia is navigable and helps its trade and commerce 
greatly 

The principal exports comiifise Mediterranean fruits, 
timber, silk and dairy products and its imports are for the most 
part manuiacturod products 

BELGRADE is the capital and the jauvcipal railway centre 
It IS situated m tl t fertile northern plam Manufacturing industry 
has develojied m it', neighbourhood m recent jvvrs 

fJUilE was lormeri} an important Adriatic port of Italy 
By the Peace treaty with Italy in 1947 Fiumo has become an 
important port of Yugoslavia 

BULGARIA— Bulgaria Iks south of Rumania The 
Danube for the moat part forms its northern boundary On the 
cart hes the Black Sea Tke country can be divided into ltrt> 
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broad regions — (i) Highlands and (a) Lowlands, The Balkan 
mountains in the north and the Ehodope mountains in the south 
comprise the highlands, and the lowlands include the Mantza 
valley and the Danubian plain. The climate, on the whole, is 
continental. Only the southern part enjoys the Mediterranean 
type of climate. 

AgricuUare is the cliief occupation of the people giving 
employment to 80% of the population. The principal agricul- 
tural products are wheat, barley, maize, sugar-beet, hemp, 
tobacco, rye, rice and cotton. Vines and Mediterranean fruits 
are also grorni in the south. The country is noted for roses. 
Its aita}' of roses has acquired world-fame and is much sought 
for in European markets. Bearing of silk worms is also 
practised. 

Forests are important on the lower slopes of the bills. 
Beech, oak and fir occur in these forests. Over 30 per cent, of 
the total area is covered with forests. Pastoral iiidustry is prac- 
tised m the moimtain valleys in the north. The country is 
poor in mineral resources. Coal is the only mineral found in 
sufficient quantity but it is of poor quality. Other minerals are 
olumimum and rock salt. Manufactures have developed very 
little. 

Foreign trade is not very important. Attar of roses, 
tobacco, wheat, etc., are its principal exports. The imports 
comprise manufactured products. 

Communication system is not well-developed. Altogether 
there is over 2,000 miles of railways. All the railways are state- 
_ owned. 

* SOFIA is the capital and chief railway centre. Silk industry 
has developed in this region. VABNA is the principal port on 
the Black Sea coast. It is the principal outlet for the northern plain. 

ALBANIA — ^Albania is a mountainous country situated on 
the Adriatic coast between Yugoslavia and Greece. It is a very 
backward country. Much of the lands remain uncultivated. 
Waste land forms over 60 per cent, of the total area. The 
coastal regions are productive of agricultural crops like wheat, 
tobacco, maize, etc. Mediterranean fruits are also important. 
Pastoral industry is by far the most important. Cheese, milk, 
butter and wool are its principal products. 
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There are vast tracts of lands under foruti Chestnut 
walnut and oak are its principal trees Pine beech and fir are 
found on the higher slopes 

Considerable mnierol tccofth »3 known to bo present but 
they are mostly unezploited Copi»er salt coal and petroleum 
mines are somewhat worked in the«e years llnnufactiircs are 
ummportant 

The communication system la very poorly doTeIoi>ed Tlicre 
IS as jet a few hundred miles of railusj'S The road mileage 
13 below 2000 Tims on the whole the means of transport is 
madequat'* 

Foreign commerce of tl e country is unimportant 

DURAZZO is the chief port In recent years it has been 
connected bj radwaj's with Tirana the capital and chief c< mmcrcta! 
centre of the country SCUTARI situated on the lake of the 
Edme name i« the most important town and comtnercnl centre 
in the north 

QREECL — Greece comprises the mainland and a group of 
islands situated at betneea the loiuan Sea and tlx Aegean Sea 
Tlio mainland occupies the southern part of the Palkan I'cnin«u)a 
The country for the most part is niouutainons and experiences 
the typical ^Icditcrrancan type of climate Its coast lino is very 
much broken and makes the Grecciane tsecntially a sea faring 
nation 

Although the country i» very much mountainous oynculture 
is practiced wherever possible and it constitutes the principal 
occupation of the people of the country Only 20 per cent of 
the total area is cultivable \thejt barley maize oats tobacco 
and cotton constitute its principal agricultural products Grcecian 
tobacco IS world famed for its fine aroma Aleihterrancnn fruits 
hke vines olives lemoiis figs oranges etc are extensively growii 
Silk prcduction w also important Rearing of sheep and goats 
13 an important mdustry carried on ui the plateaus and bill 
slopes 

Greece is relatively poor m rnttumla Some amount of iron, 
copper lead zme nickel eSver and manganese is present But 
its mmeraU are not yet fully exploited Manufaelirei arc not 
very developed Wme manufacturing and textiles are its 
principal industries 
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Tho moantainous cliaracter of the comitry makes develop- 
ment of communication system difficult. The rivers are swift- 
running and full of rapids. They are useless for navigation 
purposes. Its railway mileage is below 2,000 and most of its 
railways is confined to the coastal plains. There are over 8,000 
miles of roadways open to traffic in Greece. 

Its exports mainly comprise currants, raisins, tobacco, fruits 
and silk, and its imports include hardware and machinery, textile 
goods, coal, etc. Foreign trade is carried on with Germany, Italy, 
the U.S.A. and the United Kingdom. 

ATHENS is the capital and chief port of Greece. It is the 
natural outlet for southern Greece, and it exports much amount 
of tobacco and currants. SALONIKA is an important port of 
northern Greece. It also serves as an outlet for much of the 
trade of Yugoslavia. It has important carpet, tobacco and 
leather industries. 

TUEKEY-IN-EUROPE — ^This region has been dealt in 
Chapter XY. 

SOAlSPESrAVIA 

The Scandinavian Peninsula occupies the extreme north- 
western part of the continental land mass of Europe. It includes 
Norway and Sweden. The greater part of the Peninsula is 
mountainous. It-s climate for the most part is cool and temperate. 
It favours growth of coniferous forests. 

NORWAY — Norway borders the Atlantic Ocean and 
occupies the whole of the western part of the Scandinavian 
Peninsula. Though the country is situated in cool temperate 
zone, its ports are ice-free throughout the year due to warm 
Gulf Stream washing its shores. The country is Very much 
mountainous. Of the total area, over 70 per cent, is un- 
productive. 

In spite of its mountainous character, agriculture provides 
occupation to nearly 30 per cent, of the population. Nearly 
4: per cent, of tho land is put to arable farming. Agriculture is 
practised mostly in the Oslo and west coastal plains. Wheat, 
barley, potatoes, oats and rye are the principal agricultural crops. 

Forests constitute the principal source of wealth of the 
country and their products comprise some 26 per cent, of the 
21 
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country’s totnl exports, ^’early 25 per cent, of tlio total area 
13 under forests. Pine, fir, deal, etc., aro tlie prmcipol trees of 
the forests. 

FuJnnQ IS an important occupation of Uio Norwegians. 
Orcr 7 per cent, of the population are engaged in fiahmg. Cod, 
hemng, mackerel and lobsters are the principal catclies i'lsh 
and fish products constitute another quarter of tlio country’s 
eicports. Dairy industry is becoming increasingly important. Jt 
IS earned on along with agriculture. 

The mineral mallh of Norway is considcrablo. Iron, 
copper, mckcl, silrcr, phosphorus sud zme are its principal 
minerals. Iron urea are found m tbo north near the fi'ontier of 
Finland. Copper is mined in Uto eatlcy of tbo Glommcn. Hut 
the total absence of coal accounts for the lack of her mctalliirgical 
mdustiy. In recent ycara tho dovelopment of cheap hydro- 
electflo power has locahsed somo ekctnvaetaUorgica] mdustnee 
in the country. 

Tbo cheap bydro-eleclno power is chiefly rcsponsiblo for 
the derelopment of aluminiuin, elcctro-cbeaucal, paper and wood- 
pulp industries la the country. Rooros is tho chief centre of 
the Norwegian pulp and paper mdustry. Among the chemicals < 
produced in tho country calaum carbide, agncultuml fertilisers, 
etc., are important. 

The doTelopment of communication system in the coontry 
18 very poor. Altogether there is over 2,700 nulcs of railways 
and nearly 28,000 miles of roadways Its long ico-fito and 
broken coastlme accounts for tiie Bca-tariog character of its 
people. Norway stands foorlb in the list of ownership of the 
mercantile manne in the world. 

Its principal exports are tunber, wood-pulp, paper, iron ore«, 
fish and fish products , and its imports comprise textile goods, 
hardware, machinery, tea, coQeo, sugar emd coal 

PORTS AND TOtVNS — 05If>,sitoatedin the south end of the 
Gl omm en Talley, is the capital and tho chief commercial and 
industrial centre of Norway. It la wcll-eerred by railway’s. It is 
also the chief port of the country. BERGEN is im important fish- 
ing port. Besides its exports of fish and fish products it also 
exports much of iron ores and timber. NARVIK is its most 
mportant northerly port. It ei^rts much of iron ores of 
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northern Sweden. It remains ice-free throughout the year. 
TBODEEIM is an important fishing port. 

SWEDEN — Sweden occupies the eastern part of the 
Scandinavian peninsula bordering the Baltic sea-board. In 
natural resources and agricultural development it is more for- 
tunate than Norway. The country has less waste land. 
Physically it can be divided into iim main divisions — 
(i) northern highlands and (ii) southern lowlands and coastal 
plains. Its climate differs greatly from that of Norway. Being 
in the rain-shadow area it is drier and experiences greater 
extremes of temperature. 

Agriculture is chief occupation of the people and provides 
employment to nearly 60 per cent, of the total occupied popula- 
tion. Over 12 per cant, of the total area is put into agricultural 
use. Oats, wheat, barley, rye, potatoes and sugar-beet are its 
principal agricultural crops. They are mostly cultivated in the 
south. Dairy farming is carried on along with agriculture. Cheese, 
butter and milk are largely raised and are exported to industrial 
countries of Europe. 

Forests occupy an important place in the national economy 
of the cormtry. Over 60 per cent, of the total area is covered 
with forests. They yield valuable timber and wood products 
which constitute nearly 60 per cent, of the total exports of the 
country. The rivers provide a ready means of transporting the 
timber and other products. 

Mineral wealth of Sweden is considerable. Iron, lead, 
silver, copper, zinc, manganese and sulphur are its principal 
minerals. High-grade iron ores are extensively mined in the rich 
mining district of GeUivara in the north. Copper is mined at 
Ealun. Silver and lead are mined at Salu and zinc at 
Ammerberg. 

Maruufacturing industries have developed recently with the 
aid of cheap hydro-electric power. Electrical machinery, paper, 
match, wood-pulp and chemicals are its principal industries. 
Textile industries have also developed. The abundance of iron 
ore of excellent quality has given rise to van important iron and 
steel industry, the products of which rank second to timber pro- 
ducts in export value. The iron and steel industries are centred 
at Stoclrholm, Non-hoping and Gotteborg. 
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The dcTelopment of ttwMmiiBMWiwn syskm m Sweden is 
Curly satisfactory Most of her railway lines are concentrated 
m the south and south-east Its roadway mileage exceeds 66,000 
miles. 

The principal exports comprise timber and wood products, 
iron ores, paper, match and chemicals, and its imports comprise 
hardware, machmery, tea, coffee, rubber and textile materials 

PORTS AIxD TOWJ»S— situated on the Baltic 
coast, IS the capital of Sweden It is also an important uon-oro 
exporting port Recently it has developed iron and steel mdustiy 
GOTTEBORQ, situated on the mouth of the Gota nver, is the 
chief port It is well served by railways and inland canals 
MALMO IS another important port on the southern terminus It 
IS an important passenger traffic port 

Finland is situated on the north of the Gulf of Finland and 
u the most northerly state of Europe It is a land full of lakes 
and rivers and water mass forms over 10 per cent of the total 
area The climate is severe with long wmters and short sniumers* 
iMtrAtnng is the principal industry of Finland Kearly 70 
per rent cf the land area is covered with coniferous forests 
Timber, wood pulp, paper, etc , constitute over 30 per oent of 
the total exports ^^ricuQure is next m importance to forests 
Xeaily 8 per cent of the land is devoted to agricultural use It 
IS mostly practised in the south Rye, barley, oats, potatoes and 
hay are the prmupal agncoltoral crops Rearmg of sheep and 
cattle is alau an important occupation of the people and dairy 
products constitute valuable exports MxntraU are absent 
ifanu/ortjfM are poorly developed Most of its mannfacturmg 
mdustrira are concerned with the processing of its forest 
products 

Inland transport requirements are well served by its inter 
connected lakes and canals There are nearly 40,000 miles of 
roadways The devebpment of railways is meagre and the rail 
way mileage is 3,070 miles only 
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Tlie principal exports are timber, rrcod-ptilp, paper, match, 
doirr and fish products ; and the imports comprise textile goods, 
hardware, chemicals, maclunery, etc. 

PORTS AlTD TOWNS— HELSINKI, situated on the Golf of 
Finland, is the capital and chief port of Finland. It is also the 
principal commercial and industrial centre of the country. ABO 
(Turku) and VIBORG are the two other important ports on the 
coast of the Gulf o^ Finland. 

THE IBERIAN PENINSULA 

The Iberian Peninsula includes Spain and Portugal. It 
occupies the south-western terminus of the continental land mass 
of Europe protruding far into the Atlantic Ocean. The Pyre- 
nees separates it from the rest of Europe and forms its northern 
boundary. Politically the Peninsula is divided into the Republics 
of Spain and Portugal, and the British possession of Gibraltar. 
Portugal is situated in the western coast. Gibraltar is a tiny 
British possession on the Mediterranean coast. 

The Peninsula foi? the most'part experiences the Srediterranean 
type of climate but there~is a considerable local variation due to 
differences in relief and latitude. 

SPAIN — Spain is a ~ highly mountainous country. It 
occupies the greater part of the Iberian Peninsula. Inspite of 
its favourable locrtion in proximitv to the world's important 
trade route, it continues to remain commercially a backward 
country. AGBIGULTURE is the principal occupation of the 
people and it engages over 25 per cent, of the population of the 
country. Its fertile soil and favourable climate make cultivation 
of agricultural crops very much easy. Over 30 per cent of the 
total area is devotedrto arable farming and market-gardening. 
Wheat, barley, "oats, rye and rice are the principal cereal crops grown 
in the country. Mediterranean Iriiits like olive,~'orange, vine, 
lemon, almonds, hezelnuts and peanuts are largely grown. Flax, 
hemp, pulses, onions and esparto grass are also grown. Spain 
is the second largest producer of oranges in the world. It is also 
the largest world-producer of olive. In production of rice it holds 
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a eignifieant position m the list of European prodncers Cnltiva 
tion of mnlberry trees la also important end rearing of silk Torm 
13 sn important mdustry of the country 

The moontamous relief and low density of population (144 
per sq mfle) make rearing of eheep and cattle a profitaWo indos 
try for the country Spam is world famed for ita mermo sheep 
wool Over 40 percent of the total area w devoted to pastnrage 
FORESTS are not important Cork-oaks grow m hiU slopes 
and Spam is the largest worMprodnoerof cork 

Spam 13 remarkably rich in hUNERALS Iron, lead, mercury, 
copper, piiver zmc and coal are its pnncipal minerals Iron ores 
are tamed in the Gantabnan moimtam districts m the north 
They are also worked m Sierra Merena and Sierra Nevada in 
the south Copper is found m the Rio Tmto jnmes m the sonth 
Spam 18 the world’s largest prodncer of mercnry Almaden 
mmea are it« pnncipal prodaeing regions Other minerals found 
In Spam are manganese snlpbnr, phosphorus, cobalt end nek 
salt 

hlANUFACTURES are nit eo important Inspite of the 
hict that large amoont of iron ores is ennuallv raised it has not 
developed iron and steel mdnstry The mountainwi thantcUr 
of its rthef, unstable’ ^ooenmUTil two density of population, high 
f'rtiUty of the sml, and inadsqjale eommunieatKm development 
at" factors resp nsible for total absenee of its iron and steel inotistry 
Wme-mannfacturmg is its principal indnstry Barcelona 
and Tarragona are its principal centres Cotton woollen, 
paper, pot'^lam and glass are also its important mdnstries 
Catalonia la the chief centre of cotton and wo lien mdustry 

The means of COMMUNICATION are poorly developed The 
total railway mneago is over 10,000 miles and the total length 
of roadways is over 77000 miles Sue to the monntamons rehef 
of the country the nvers are not very helpful for its inland 
trade and commerce As the hulk jf the iS feotred 

in the narrow coastal plains, coastal abippmg services are important 
The principal exports coropnre metals and metallic ores, 
freah and dried fruits, wme, cork and olive oil, and the imports 
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include machinery and hardvrare, chemicals, food-stuff, cotton 
tea, coffee, etc. 

PORTS AI?D TOWNS — MADRID, an inland toma, is the 
capital of Spain. It has carpet, tobacco and iron industries. It 
is also the chief rail-svaj centre. The climate is continental m'th 
very hot summers and cold winters. GIBRALTAR, situated 
on the narrow strait of the same name, is a British possession. 
It guards the entrance te the Mediterranean Sea. It is a ftne 
harbour and has an excellent dock accommodation. It is an 
important British naval station and also a coahng centre. BAR- 
CELONA, situated on the Mediterranean Sea, is the chief port of 
Spain and has cotton and linen manufactures. It is the natural 
outlet for the manufacturing regions of the north. Its principal 
imports are cotton, wool, hardware and machinery. CADIZ 
is the chief Atlantic port. It serves the fertile plains of Andalusia. 
It is the chief wine port, exporting much amount of 'sherry’, 
the wine named from the neighbouring producing town of Jerez. 
SEVILLE is an important river jxirt on the Guadalquivir. It 
is noted for its oranges. It is also an important commercial and 
industrial centre. BILBAO, situated on the Bey of Biscay, 
is an important port. It exports much iron ores to Great Britain. 

PORTUGAL— Portugal occupies the west Atlantic coast 
of the Iberian Peninsula. It experiences the Slediterranean type 
of climate. AgricvUure is the principal indush'y of the country. 
Over oO per cent, of the total area is put into agricultural use. 
Wlieat, maize, oats, barley, lye, nee, potatoes and beans are the 
principal agricultural crops. Mediterranean fruits such as olive, 
grapes, lemons, oranges and figs are extensively grown. Nearly 11 
per cent, of the total area is devoted to vineyards and fruit trees. 

Forests cover orer 25 per cent, of the total area. Pine, oak, 
cork-oak and chestnut are tlie principal trees. Tlie production 
of cork, resin and turpentine is an important industry of Portug-l. 
Fishing inehislry is also important. Sardine is the principal catch. 

The mineral weaVh of Prrtugal is considerable, but its mines 
are not very much worked. Goal, copper, tin, wolfium, kaolia 
and sulphur are important minerals. 
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ilanvfaeittrxng ttidustrits are not bo important Wine- 
xnann&ctunng, cotton and woollen, porcelain, tde-manufactnnng 
are its prmcipal indostnea 

The principal exports are corl. wine, torpentine, resm, metallic 
ores, etc , and tne imports compnre coal cotton, sugar, tea, 
coffee etc 

LISBOh, fiituated on the month of the Tagus nver, is the 
capital and chief port It possesses an excellent Iiarbour It is 
an important mannfactiinng centre of Portugal Cotton woollen 
sod silk ate its pr ncipal manuCactures OPORTO, situated on the 
Donto nrer u the second city and anctler important port cf 
Portugal It is world famous fer its wine The Portuguese 
‘Port’ wine d^nres its name from this port 

FRANCE 

France is situated close to Great Bntam Her faTTurable 
location m the heart of the industnahsed zone of Europe, Iwrder 
mg the Atlanlr Ocean on the west and the hlediterranean Sea 
on the south, has greatly facilitated her industrial and commercial 
development Bat her mdostml growth is distinctly different 
from that of her neighbours — Belgium Germany Great Britain 
and Italy The characteristic feature of tne French industnes 
IS her richness of variety and artistic fini«b French products 
are well known for their refinements and elegance Massive 
production of standardised products is very little practiced. 
Most of the industrisl cstabltebments are of small size and are 
designed to produc" products to meet mdindual and 
refined tastes The absence of mae^ve industnes m France is 
mainly due to (i) absence of ccwf— BVance is verv poorly endowed 
with coal Beside, the ttUe coal that the country possesses is 
located fer from her won mining r^ons [n) Low densily of 
fopulalum — Her density cf population per sq mile is 109 
whereas that of England and Wales is 750 Her fertfle soil, 
fevouraWe climate, neb natural re^urces and low density of 
population are m a lai^ measure responsible for small scale 
mdiistna! establishments («») Ractal ckaracteruUcs — The 
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^French are ease-loTing people end flag to vrorlc nnder standardised 
monotony conditions. Besides, tlieir artistic habits and refine- 
ments of tastes find expression m raneties of products produced 
in different, small establishments. 

On the basis of relief, Prance can be divided into two broad 
regions — the lowlands and the highlands. Her "westem and 
northern parts constitute the lliwJands. Her lowlands maj’ be 
liirther sub-divided into three great basins~(f) tlw Pam or the 
Seine Basin ; (if) the Aquitaine or^the Dordogne- Garonne Basin ; 
and (ffi) the Ehone-Saone Basin. Her eastern and .‘southern 
parts constitute the highlands. The highlands may be further 
sub-divided into (f) the Central Plateau or the Cevennes mountain 
districts in the south-east ; (if) the Pifrcnces in the south ; 
(iff) the Vosges and the Juras" mountains in the east : and 
(fw) the Alps mountain in the further south-east. Besides, there 
is the Armorican Plateau comprising Normandy and Brittany 
located in the north-ivestem port of France. 

Climatically too, France is flivisible into two main regions 
(f) the maritime region and (if) the Mediterranean region. In 
the west, the north-west and the north, the maritime climate, 
with Westerly winds blowing in fiom the Atlantic, prevails. 
The south and south-east experience the ^Mediterranean climate 
witli summer drought and winter rainfall. Being located far 
away from the moderating'influenre of the sea the eastern part of 
France experiences continental tj-pe of climate. Extreme variation 
of temperature as between summer and winter months is the 
characteristic feature of this region. 

NATUBAL EEGIONS—Based on relief and climate, Prance 
is divided into the fclloiring nine regions ; — 

(f) The Armorican plateau in the north-west — It includes Iho 
highlands of Normandy and Brittany. Cattle -rearing is the 
pnncipal occupation of the inhabitants in this region. Fi-shing 
industry is also important near the coast. 

(if) The Paris or the Seine Basin— It includes the prosperous 
agricultural plain of northern France. The region is composed 
of alluvial soil. Wheat, barley, beet, rye, oat, hemp, etc. are its 
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principal products Iron and steel, cotton textile woollen, luxury 
goods, etc industries have dereloped in its western and central 
parts 

I (itO The Ctvlral PZofeou — ^It fn composed of metamorpluc 
rocks The soil is verv much barren and unproductive Coal, 
iron and other minerals are present^aml iron and steel industry 
has greatly developed in this region 



' J The rae![ee—,t}dmt,n htgUaiuJa m the north cost— 
^is region is mostly covered by dccidnous and coniferous forests 
ron ores and natural salts are found here m the underlying rocks 
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(») The Aquitaine Baein in the south-west— It includes ’the 
Dordogne and the Garonne basins. Tlie soil is highly fertile and 
agriculture is greatly developed. Wheat, barley, maize and vines 
are largely grown. This region is famous for wine-manufacturing- 
(wi) The Bhone-Saone Basin — ^Tliis region is important 
for agriculture as well as manufacturing industries. In the southern 
part due to the prevalence of the Mediterranean tjpe of climate 
various Mnds of fimits and flowers are extensively grown. Cul- 
tivation of mulberry plants is also practised. Tlie northern part 
is comparatively cold and wheat, barley, beet, etc. are its principal 
products. Lyons in this part is famous for silk industry. 

{vii) The Mediterranean Coastal region — ^It i« important 
for production of vines, oranges, peaches, olives, etc. Moreover, 
cultivation of wheat is also highly practised. 

(viii) The Alps mountain in the south-east — ^Pastoral indus- 
try has developed in this region. In the higher elevations and 
slopes forests are present. 

(iaj) The Pyrenees mountain in the south — ^It acts as a natural 
boundary line between Ranee and Spain. Pastoral industrj' is 
important in this region. 

In spite of her central location in the heart of industrial 
Europe FRANCE CONTINUES TO BE ESSENTIALLY AN 
AORIGULTURAL COUNTRY and the varied climatic conditions 
in different parts of the country account for the variety of products. 
Over 35 per cent, of her total land area is put rnider agricultural 
use and nearly 60 per cent, of her population is engaged in AGRI- 
CULTURE. Her fertile soil and temperate chmate greatly helped 
her agricultural development. Wheat, oat, rye, barleys and maize 
are the cereal crops extensively grown in the country. Potatoes, 
sugar-beet, flax and hemp are also grown. Mediterranean fruits 
like vines, olives, lemons, figs, etc., are important in the south. 
Silkworm-rearing is greatly practised in the soutli and she is the 
largest producer of raw silk in Europe. 

FORESTS occupy nearly 20 per cent, of her total land area. 
Oak, maple, cedar and ash are the principal forest trees. Pine 
is imporhint on higher elevations. Fishing is practised chiefly' 
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00 the Mediterranean coast Tunnv pOchard and sartlme are 
the principal catches 

France is deficient in coal bnt her othra mineral deposits 
are considerable Her principal MINERAL RESOURCES 
compose iron alamminm salt and coal Her iron mmin" regions 
are (») Lorraine (»t) Normandy (tii) St Etienne region 
and (iv) eastern Pyrenees mountains Lorraine iron mines are 
most productive In output of iron ores France leads among 
Earopean producers She » also the -world’s largest producer 
of oluminram ores prodncing over a quarter the world s total 
output In production of nalanil salts too her position is satis 
factory Potash salts are largely named in Alsace and rock salts 
m Lorraine He” principal coal mining regions are (») Lille 
coal field (a conlinoation of the Belgian field) m the north, and 
(;>) 8t Etienne coal field m the central plateau Her paucity 
of coal 13 a senous handicap as to her industrialisation In 
recent yean 'white coal is greatly developed Her principal 
hydro electric instellstiona ere located at the Pyrenees French 
Alps and Cevennes Little amount of copper and oil is also 
worked m France 

Wine making textile iron and steel jKffiime and toflet 
poods are the principal MAHUFACTURINO INDUSTRIES 
of France Wine making is » speciality with IVance and ehe is 
the leading produ-^r of wine in the world Champagne’ ‘Claret’, 
‘Burgundy’ and ‘Cognac* are well known varieties of IVench 
wines and are so named according to the regions where they are 
produced Of the textile industries cotton woollen and silk are 
important Cotton textile is localised m the northern coal fields 
with imported raw cotton from USA Lille Bonen IfuUiouse 
Nancy and Amiens are the pnncipal seats of this industry 
Woollen industry is also localised m the northern coal fields 
Local gnpphes of raw wijol facilittes of its importation from 
Arpenlma and Australia and cheap coal greatly favoured the 
locshsaticm of the mdustry id Oits r^ion Its principal centres 
are Boubaiz and Heims Silk mdustry has greatly developed in 
Lyons The local BuppUes of coal vai raw silk from the P.hont! 
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Saone vaUey axe tlie chief localising factors of silk mdustry at 
Lyons. Linen industry has also gro’ivn and the principal centres 

are Camhrai and lalle. 

Iron and steel industry has developed in the northern and 
St. Etienne coal-fields. Its principal centres are Lille, St. Etienne 
Valenciennes, Le Creuzot and Caen. Eor paucity o er coa 
resources much of her iron ores are exported to 
their workings. Based on local supphes of iron and steel a 
llTyto electric pow cetcmobae industry Iras dereloped 
St Etienne: Clermont and Pans. Ireneh meter ears 
u™ n^de si tUgheut the .erid for t^eh elegant d^gn^ 

r ' n! sfi;airr:&“rs 

““^^enes and i^ an^ «ds am 1^^ 

“rltlslr ce“ re an^lts " 

sale as artides-de-Pane in different pa great. 

, The development of her means of TJANSPU g 

She has over «4,000 miles of ‘f "'“IX position 

laUways. In development rf ^ an ^ ,^„t^rway6. 

is very satisfactory. S Yonne ; the Rhone 

The Seine -with the Oise, Ham . . I,,,r principal 

rrith the Baone, the their lengtt. 

rivers, are all “ “ steamers as high as Paris. Tire 

The Seine is namgaWe hy mg ^^j^^j„ries of the Seme, are 
Oise, Marne, Aube and o , navigable up to 

all navigable for long up to Lyons. The 

Tours. The Rhone is open thi'oaghout then whole 

Garonne and Dordogne are na system canals have 

course. To enhance ® catarconnects the Seine with 

been constmeted. g.„ne to help the trade 

the Rhone by means ot ^an ports of France. Uc 

between tbe Atlantic ^ the Rhone through her 

Canal-du-Gentre connects the L connects the Garonne 

tributary, the Saone. The Can extended t 

-«-ith the Jlediterranean Sea an 
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1 meet with the Rhone TU Itanein^a.RhoM canal has been 
constructed to avoid the eandbanks at the mouth of the Rhone 
Tic havUs Brest canal has cttaled an opening for the I/iire 
through the Brest port Reference has already been made about 



Trance (Waterways) ‘ 

the Rhtne Rhone and Rhxnt Slarw canals in conneclion'Jwith 
udand navigation system of Germany The Somme, the Oise, 
Satobre and the Mease or© all connected with on© another 
by canals 

TRADD-TLe principal imports of France are cotton, wool, 
«al, petroleum, uilsceds, nblier, cocoa, coffee, tea and raw silk 
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Her principal exports comprise ■wine, textile goods, luxury goods, 
iron ores, bauxite and motor vehicles. Great Britain, Belgium, 
Germany, the U.S.A., Switzerland and Argentina are the 
principal countries participating in her foreign trade. 

PORTS AND TOWNS— MARSEILLES is the chief port 
of Prance. It is situated to the east of the Rhone mouth nt the 
head of the Gulf of Lyons. Its importance has been greatly 
enhanced by the opening of the Suez Canal. It is the natural 
outlet for the jjroducts of the rich Rhone basin. The trade of 
Marseilles is chiefly with northern Africa, Mediterranean countries 
and the Par East. Its imports consist chiefly of raw silk, oilseeds 
j)alm oU, hides and skins, iron ores, etc. and its exports comprise 
silk goods, soaps, scents, and toilet goods, chemicals and motor 
cars. BORDEAUX, situated on the Garonne, is the principal 
w'ine-exporting port of Prance. It is the natural outlet for the 
basin of Aquitaine. HAVRE, situated at the mouth of the 
Seine, is the principal Atlantic port of Prance. It is chiefly 
concerned ■\rith^Prench2^trade with Americas. Its imports com- 
prise cotton, tobacco, coffee, cocoa and wool. , Shipbuilding 
mdustry is localised here. DIEPPE, BOULOGNE AND 
CALAIS are the principal Channel ports and are concerned 
chiefly ■nuth passenger and mail traffic ■v^dth ports on the opposite 
English coast. DUNKIRK is the most northerly port of Prance 
and is rapidly gro'wingj into importance. It is the natural 
outlet of the Lille industrial area. PARIS, situated on the Seine » 
is the capital and an important commercial and industrial centre 
of Prance. It is the principal fashion centre and the great 
pleasure-city of Europe. ROUEN, situated on the Seine, is an 
important river port and a great cotton manufacturing centre, 
LYONS, situated on the Rhone, is the principal silk manu&c- 
turing centre. Cheap hydro-electric power, nearness to St. 
Etienne coal-fields and local supply of raw silk ffom the Rhone- 
Saone valley are the principal localising factors of the silk industry 
at Lyons. LILLE, situated on the northern coal-fields, is the 
priucipal seat of her textile industries. Cotton, linen and woollen 
are its principal manufactures. ORLEANS, situated on the 
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the Loire, is an important town and is the principal collecting and 
distributing centre of agricultural products 


THE NETHERLANDS (HOLLAND) 

The Netherlands (Holland) is a small country mliabited bj 
the Dutch, and is situated on tho western edge of tho European 
Contment bordenng tho North Sea Its coastlmo is %ery broken 
and the cLaracter of its coastlmo provides a key to the sea fenng 
character of its people It is the setenth largest country in tho 
ownership of mercantile marme tonnage in the world 

Holland means flat land and its very namo explains the 
nature of ita rehef The countiy is low lying and much of its 
rri ly IS elow sea level No part of tho country is over 3 (X) 
fee above seo-level High embankments or dykes have been 
W to proleot the ^ bj 

0 the tepritoi7 of HoUand haj been teclauned from the eea 
The teelaimed hinds, called j . . . 

.nd agrtedtmal 

The We«feri 1 1 between summer and winter months 

tfro mmfra., „ mofeaZoet tZ^:. 

regions m the country monntsmons 

.oda'^crhjcZirioTo”''"’": 

for agnonlturnt deycI„p„„ro;“' '-table 
used for arable farming nhc,. “ 

flai. potatoes and peas ate th. ’ ^ "5 =■ '“S“r beet, 

oountr, u> vtcUtnom foe 00,1^^'^'',“®™“’*'““' 

pet cent of the land 13 used . *'*?»“’•< and neatly 60 

^noist, and thetofote emled r„ JT'”* 

Its dairy products, tar cbeese^tTll^ Prolific and rich grasses 
PO'dered), chocolate cream (eondensed and 

™ld famed for tbett quahtv 

tantandispraciiscdmtliDKortJis^,^"^"*''’-' “ impor- 
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TJie minmg indn^ry is not so important. Some amoimt of 
coal is present and is mined in the Limburg coal-field in the south- 
east. 

Manitfactvring industry is not greatly developed. Its 
principal manufactures are based on the processing of the agricul- 
tural and pastoral resources of the country and its colonial 
possessions. They include breweries, sugar refineries, tobacco 
factories, etc. 

The country is weh-provided with well-developed communi- 
cation system. Its principal rivers, the Rhine, the Maas (Meuse), 
the Lek and the Waal with a network of interconnecting canals 
provide nearly 5,000 miles of navigable waterways. Its road- 
way mileage exceeds 16,000 miles. Its railway development is 
not so great and its railway mileage is below 3,000 miles. 

The principal imports consist of cotton textiles, hardware 
and machinery, coal, tobacco, tea, coffee, petroleum and rubber. 
The principal exports are daily products, sugar, meat and 
vegetable oils. 

PORTS AKDTOWNS—AMSTERDAM, situated on the west 
8ideoftheZuider-Zee,is the largest town and the principal commer- 
cial and industrial centre of HoUand. It is connected with the North 
Sea by the North Sea canal. It is chiefly concerned in trade with 
the Dutch colonial empire. Its chief imports are cocoa, coffee, 
tea, sugar, spices, rubber, copra, tin and petroleum. It serves 
as the entrepot trade centre for Germany. Manufacturing indus- 
tries like sugar refining, brewing, diamond-cutting and polishing 
are important. ROTTERDAM, situated near the mouth of the 
Lek, is the principal port. It serves as the natural outlet of the 
Rhine basin. It exports much industrial products of Germany. 
THE NEW WATERWAY, a great ship canal, has been cons- 
tructed to connect Rotterdam directly with the North Sea. Its 
principal imports are rav^ cotton, sugar, tea, tobacco, petroleum 
and rubber. Its exports comprise dairy products, eggs, live animals, 
hardware and machinery of Germany. THE HAGUE is (he capital 
and an important industrial centre. Potter^’ industry of this 
region is ver}' important. T/ic Hooh of Holland and Flushing are 

22 
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important packet staUons •nd ate chiefly concerned with 
passenger and mail trafii e Elh DUO VEN is an important centre 
of tobacco and textile industry It is the seat of the great radio 
and electnc lamp factories of Hulips It prodoces over a fifth 
of the world’s total output of electnc lamps and radio instruments 

BELGIUM 

Belgium hea south of Holland bordermg the North Sea on 
the west Physically it can be divided into ttco broad divisions*— 
(t) lowLinds and (tt) highlands Ita northern and western parts 
constitute the lowlands wlieccaa the south east forma part of the 
Ardennes mountains and constitutes the highlands 

Belgium for the most part expenences the mantime typo of 
ehmate Ram^U is not great and is evenly distnbuted through 
out the yeer 

AgncuUvn constitutes an important occupation of the people 
of the country Nearly 00 per cent of the land is put to arable 
n<e Wheat, barley, oats rye, flax, potatoes and sugar beet era 
the prmcipal agricultural crops Agnculture is earned on an 
urtensive scale Forests cover neatly 18 per cent of the land 
surface and are found chiefly m the south eastern plateau Sheep 
rearing is also important in (he south eastern plateau regions 
Dairy farming for the most part is earned on the reclaimed lands 
near the coast 

MI!i EBAL WEALTU of Belgium is considerable and minmg 
13 one of the prmcipal occupations of the Belgians Nearly 16 per 
cent of its o cupied population is engaged in mining industry 
Coal iron zinc, lead and good quahty sands are greatly mined 
Most of its mmerals are found m the mountain distncts m the south . 

Due to large coal deposits Belgium is particubrly noted for 
its 2IA&VFACTOR1NG JXDUSTBIE8 Ua iron and steel 
industry is highly developed It is localised chiefly at Liege, 
Mons and Charleroi Its abundant coal, local ores and proximity 
to tich. iron fields Le xm hgrg and Lorraine greatly helped the 
development of the mdnitry Textile mdustnes are also important 
Ita Imen manufactures are highly valued and greatly sold in the 
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■VTorld’s markets. The principal centres of linen manufacturing are 
Ghent, Courrrai and Toumai. Ghent and Courtrai are also the 
important centres of cotton textile industry. Woollen industry 
has developed at Verviers at the feet of the Ardennes mountain 
districts. Belgian glass industry is highly developed and its 
products command high value in the world’s markets. 

Means of communication have greatly developed. Its road 
mileage exceeds 6,500 mUes. The country is well-provided with 
a network of inland water communication system. The Schelde, 
the Meuse and the Lys, its principal rivers, are greatly navigable. 
The total length of its navigable waterways is about 1,000 miles. 
Its railway development is alsc great, linkmg up all the principal 
towns and ports. 

The principal exports of Belgium are hardware, machinery, 
textile goods, flax and glass and its chief imports comprise iron 
ore, raw cotton, flax, wool and food-stuff. Foreign trade is carried 
on with Great Britain, Germany, France, Holland and IJ.S.A. 

PORTS AND TOWNS — ANTWERP, situated at the bead 
of the Schelde estuary, is the chief port of Belgium. It serves as an 
outlet not only for the industrial products of Belgium but also 
for north-western industrial Germany. Its principal imports are 
food-grains, sugar, coffee, raw cotton, wool, hides and skins, iron 
ores, coal and petroleum. Its chief exports are hardware and 
machinery, textile goods, glass, flax and dairy products. It is 
also an important industrial centre. OSTEND is another im- 
portant port on the Atlantic coast and is chiefly concerned with the 
passenger and mail traffic. BRUSSELS is the capital and chief 
railway centre. It is also an important industrial town. Ms- 
cellaneous industries like lace-making, glass, chemicals and metal are 
important. LIEGE is an important industrial tovm. It is 
situated in the heart of the coal-mining regions of Belgium, 
lilanufactures of fire-arms, steel rails, machinery and glass are 
important in this region. VERVIERS, situated in the southern 
Highlands, is the piincipal centre of woollen industry. GHENT 
is situated on the Lys and is the principal seat of linen and lace 
industry of Belgium. 
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LUXEMBURG 

The Grand Duchy of Laxembui^ atuated between Belgium, 
France and Gemany is the smaHest independent state m, Europe 
Id September, 1942 if was mcoiporated m the German Reich by 
the Germans In 1044 the Grand Durby waa liberated by tbe' 
Allied forces and it regamed its independence 

The sod of the xiantry is not very fertde Oats wbeat and 
potatoes are the principal agncnltural crops and nearly 33 per 
cent of the population is engaged m agncultun The mxneral 
vxallh IS considerable and znining and metallorgical industry is 
the most important Of the mineral resources iron ores are most 
important They are not only smelted locally but are exported 
m large quantities to Germany, Belgium and the United King 
dom Other minerala found in the country at© copper and lead 
hut their workings are not very significant Iron and steel is the 
ptmopal Toanufacturuig indnstiy of the country 

Food etuiTs and textile products are the principal imports 
of the eountiy, and iron ores and iron and steel are the chief 
exports 

DENMARK 

Denmark occupies the Peninsula of Jutland together with 
some other adjacent islands It la situated between the North. 
Sea on the west and the Baltic Sea on the east and thus holds 
a key position in conttolhng traffic to the Baltic Sea 

The whole of Denmark is a flat plain and no part of the 
country nses far abore 600 feet The cbmate is of cool oceamc 
typo and is alike m many respects to that of Scotland Rainfall 
is moderate and is distributed tbronghout the year 

Although the soil is not reiy fertfle yet agrieullure occupies 
an important place in the national economy of the country 
Wheat, rye, barley, oats potatoes and sugar beet are the prmcipal 
agncnltural crops and are raised wherever their cultivation is 
possible In the absence of mming and manufaclartn(] industry 
its people are forced to adopt mtensive cultivation to yield 
ma xiTnnm output Pastoral industry is by far the most impor 
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tant industry of Denmark, and Danish dairy products are world- 
famed for their quality and purity. 

The moist soil and well-distributed mcderate rainfall are 
factors greatly helpful to the prolific and luxuriant growth of 
grasses. This makes raising of dairy-cattle easy and profitable. 
The Government also exercises great vigilance and control so 
that the quality of dairy products which constitute the principal 
item of exports of the country might not sixffer. Poultry farming 
and fishing are also important. 

Denmark is very poorly endowed with minerals. Kaolin or 
China-clay is the only mineral found and has greatly helped to 
the development of porcelain industry. Manufactiiring indus- 
tries have not developed greatly due to paucity of coal and are 
mainly concerned with the processing of her local produce, 

Communicaimi system has greatly developed in recent years. 
Its total road mileage is nearly 6,000 miles and its railway mileage 
exceeds 3,000 miles. Its flat plain has greatly helped in the deve- 
lopment of its waterways. 

The principal exports are milk (condensed and powdered), 
cheese, cream, butter, eggs, bacon and live-stock, and its imports 
comprise textiles, hardware, coal, petroleum and chemicals. 
Almost 50 per cent, of the total trade is with Great Britain and 
20 per cent, with Germany. 

, PORTS AND TOVm^^OFENHAGm, situated on the 
island of Zealand, is the capital and the largest town of Denmark. 
It is also the most important commercial and railway centre, 
ESBJERG, situated on the west coast of Jutland, is an important 
fishing port and handles much of passenger and mail traffic of 
Denmark. 



CHAPTER XVn 
NORTH AMERICA 

IKTROPUCnOX— Amenca i9 aaicl to be the A’ejr 
IForM and Cbnstopher Colamboa » Uonouwd as its diaco^rer 
Broadly, it la divided into thrte mam divisions — ^North, Centra! 
and Soutt Americas Of these three Americas North America 
13 more extensive and developed than t!ie others It occupies an 
area of over 8 million sq mdes with a population of over 180 
mdlioDS It IS the third hrgest contment in the world and is 
pearly hs.lf the area of \sia The di^lnhntion of population in 
North America is very nneven Most of the population is 
found concentrated m tlio mdustn&l east and its westem, northern 
and sojthem parts are sparsely populated 

North America la bounded by the Atlantic Ocean on the east 
and the Pacific Ocean on the west Ita centra! eitustion m the 
North Hejaisphcre fiicmg industrialised Europe on one hand and 
agncultural Asia on the other provides a key to its epononJe 
development North America was joined to South America by 
the Isthmus of Panama The construction of the Pan'ima canal 
in 19U now separates NorUi Amencn from South America 

COASTLINE — ^The coastline of North America « extremely 
broken and is 35 000 miles long with quite a good number of bays, 
peninsulas and ports In the northern part of this contment 
many places are nearly ! 000 miles away from the eea while in 
the South there are places whose distance from the pea does not 
exceed 160 miles even In every 300 sq miles of area the length 
of the coasthne is on an a »erage, only one mile This long coast* 
hue of North America can be divided into three parts — 

(1) East eoasl extends from tiie Hudson Bay to the Isthmus 
of Panama, and comprises Ijibrador Peninsula, Newfoundland 
Island, St lawrence "Bay, Nova Scotui, Penmsula Florida Penin* 
rala, Mexico Bay and Tucstan Penmsula 

(2) ITert eoaet includes the Bav’Jnf California, the Peninsula ol 
California, Vancouver and Queen Chariotte islands, Alaska Penm 
Bula, Bering Sea and Bermg Straits 

(3) NortA eooBi — ^Tbis forms a part of the Tundra region and 
inclides a number of large and small islands such aa Greeriand 
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Baffin, Victoria, etc,, the Arctic islands, Hudson Bay, Baffin Bay, 
•Davis Straits, Beaufort Sea, etc. 

PHYSICAXi FEATURES — Physically, Horth America can 
he divided into four broad regions ; — 

(1) The Weslerti Highlands -which extends from Alaska in 
the north to Honduras in the south. The Rocky mountain ranges 
in the eastern extremity, Cascade range in tbe centre and the Coast 
range on the -west run almost parallel to one another from north to 
south of this region and these mountain ranges form the main 
■water-parting of both western Canada and western United States 
of America. Collectivelj’-, these mountain ranges are better known 
as Cordillera, having high plateaus, volcanoes and river basins 

in different places. 

(2) The Eastern Highlands, which includes the whole area 
e3d;ending from the plateau of Labrador in the northern extremity 
to the Appalachian mountains in the southern extremity. The 
St. La-wrence river is the di-riding line of this plateau. The rivers 
of this region are full of rapids and falls in their courses. 

(3) Between these highlands lies the great Central Plain 
covering Canada and the northern part of tbe Umted States. It 
is also kno-wn as the Prairies. Tbe central part of this Plain is 
slightly elevated and this is why the northern part slopes do-vvn 
to the north and the southern part to the south. 

14) The coastal Loidands including the Appalachian slope 
in the east, the Hudson Bay Lowlands in the north and the Gulf 
coastal Plain in the south. 

CLIMATE — ^The vast continent of North America occupies 
a long stretch of land between latitudes 8® N. and 80° N. (Arctic 
region), so that the northern part lies in the Arctic zone, the central 
part in the temperate zone and the southern part in the tropics. 
Naturally, therefore, this continent experiences diverse climatic con- 
ditions according to varied physical features, ranging from “Arctic 
conditions in the extreme north to sub-tropical conditions in the 
south and desert in the south-west," -with variations in particular 
regions according to local conditions. 
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The north coast nnd the adjacent tsUnds being iQ the Arctic 
zone, are under the influence of Tjndra type of chmate and remain 
Btiow covered for most part of the year The monntam ranges 
in the east and west coasts arrest tlie moisture laden ceo wind and 
esnse heai'y rainfall in the coastal areas and consequently this 
region is under the influence of tempemto oceanic type of climate 
The central part of the continent however, experiences the bitterly 
severe cold in irmter and warm Atlantic drift from the south-east 
in summer, m mew of the Cict that in the absence of any mountain 
system running east to west the tcv cohi innd from the Arctic 
zone can pa«8 over this Plain quite freely from north to south 
m wmter as also the equatorial hot wind from south to north m 
Bummer The northern part of the east coast experiences St 
Lawrentian type of climate, while m the Bouthero part of the west 
coast, partimlarly m California ifediterrincsn chmafe prevails 
The highland regions of the western part and Mexico have tern 
peratedesert typo of cho'ite on account of poor rainfiH Tlie3?laia9 
ofhleacohavemoDSoonaltTpeof ciiRiate on account of summer 
rainfall caused bv moisture laden wind from Mexico Bay and the 
Atlantic Ocean Tbe warm Gulf stream of Mexico B%y and the 
the Knrosiwo stream re«pectively Keeps Newfoundland and the 
the north western coast wann while the south-east coast and its 
adjacent regions expeneoce Chinese type or warm temperate 
cbmate 


COMMUNICATION — The varied relief of North America 
IS also very helpful to the development of its transport system, 
and great improvement baa been effected in its roadways railways 
and waterways to expedite the pace of its industrial development 
(1) INTERNAL WATERffATS — The moimtain ranges of 
the east and the west are tb© two siaio water partings of this con 
linent The nvers criginating from the«e water partings flow 
eastwards and westwards respectively and are short, whfle those 
running m reverse dicectums ate large 

The livers of North Amenca can be dmded sato eix classes — 
(a) The rtver Jioving tnto the Jlfectw The Mississippi 
with its tributaries, namely the Missoun, the Arkansas, the Red 
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and the Ohio. The Mississippi-jVDssouri river system is the longest 
navigable wafer^vays in the world. The JEssissippi is navigable 
up to St. Paul — a distance of nearly 2,000 miles from its mouth. 

(6) The. river flowing into the Atlantic Oceaa— Tne St. Law- 
rence. The famous Jfiagara falls lie on its course, and to avoid 
it the Welland Canal has been constructed with the result that the 
St. Lawrence remains navigable practically all the year round 
except the winter montlis. Its tributaries — the Mohawk, Delaware, 
Susquehanna, Potomac and Hudson — are all navigable. 

’ (c) The rivers flmoing info the Pacific Ocean — ^These are the 

Yukon, Fraser, Columbia and Colorado. The courses of these 
rivers are deep. 

(d) The river flowing info the Arcti( 0..ean is the Mackenzie. 

(e) The rivers flowing info the Hudson Bay are the Albony 
and the Nelson. 

(/) The rivers flowing into the inland lakes — ^Tlie Saskatchewan 
falls into the Winnipeg Lake and the Slave into the Slave Lake. 
These are inland rivers. 

All these rivers are navigable for a considerable distance and 
help the development of internal communication. Tlie rivers 
flowing from the Appalachians are, however, s’nort and have falls 
and rapids in their courses. But many of them are of considerable 
importance, since they flow through the eastern part of the D.S.A. 
which is the wealthiest and most prosperous area in the continent. 
Moreover, the value of these rivers is all the more greater as 
sources of water-power w'hich accounts for the rapid development 
of the manufacturing towns such as Washington, Richmond, 
Montgomery, Columbia, etc. 

North America is the greatest lake-area in the world. Lake 
Superior covering an area of 32,000 sq. miles is the second 
largest sweet-water lake in the world, and it lies in the Plains of 
this continent, the other large Lakes being JEchigan, Huron, 
Erie, Ontario, Winnipeg, JIanitoba, etc. From these lakes flow 
most of the great rivers of the northern part of the continent. Of 
them the St. Lavuence is the most important river from the commer- 
cial point of view. It has connected lakes Michigan, Huron, 
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Snpenor, Erie and Ontario with the Atlantic Ocean and has thus 
created an excellent water route for eisv transportation of the 
agricultural and mineral products of central Canada and the USA 
to the coastal industrial regions 

Tlie total mfleage of the waterways of the USA alone is 
20,000 Before the construction of the railways the Mississippi 
with Its tributaries, was the only transportation asent of the 
agricultural and industrial regions of the USA and even now its 
importance in this respect has not lessene<l in the least 

(2) ^OADITArS— Hic total road mileages of the US A 
and Canada are I’lOOOOO and 3,90,000 respectively These 
roadways being mostly suitable for motor relucular trafBc, have 
facilitated transport over short distance 

(3) BA/ZiTTA rS—The continent has a tliorough network 

of railway sjstem Tht Canndtna Paciftt hare hnketl 

np the provinces mtho extreme east and west Hie Canadian 
National Railways, the Hudson Bar Railwaj’s and the Yukon 
Railways have spread atmo«t all ever Canada and liave thus 
connected the industrial areas with the agncuUural ones Bike 
wise tht ^orihim Pattfic, the Southtm Paaft, tit Union 
Pattfie and numerous other small railways oceount for the 
wep-developed communicatioo system in the USA In Central 
Amenca and Mexico the commumc'tion system has been affected 
by the natural barriers which have hindered the proper expansion 
of railways m these two regions 

The ^/i?irAr<S of this continent too is fully developed 

North America experiences vaned climatic conditions which 
favour cultivation of varieties of agncultuml products Wheat, 
barley, maise, oats sugar beet sugarcane, tobacco, cotton, rice 
and Mediterranean fruits are largely grown North America 
produces 18 5 per cent cf the total food stuffs production of the 
world. In production of mineral, pastoral lumbering and Eslung 
products its position 13 very satislaetory In production of minerals 
like coal, petroleum, iron, copper, silver, lead, zme, etc it is the 
f-nding producer in tlio worW In all other delds of economic 
activities it holds a significant world position 
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The continent of North Americo is divided into three ma 
political divisions — fl) Tlie British Dominion of Canada ai 
Newfoundland ; (2) The United States of America ; aT 
(3) Mexico. 

CANADA ' 

The Dominion of Canada occupies the whole north of t1 
continent o^ North America except the Danish island of Gree' 
land and the United States territory of Alaska. Its total ar' 
is 3,845,774 sq. miles and its population is nearly 14 millior- 
The eastern and south-eastern parts are more densely popalat 
than the mountainous western and colder northern regions. t 
The Dominion of Canada is divided into Uoelve federal dh 
sions of which ten are Governors’ provinces with their lol 
governments and two are territories governed by commissioni 
assisted by councils. The provinces are fi) Prince Edward islaf 
(ii) Nova Scotia, [ni) New Brunswick, iiv) Quebec, {v) Ontar 
tvi) Manitoba, (vn) British Columbia, (vtii) Alberta, ai 
(ia:) Saskatchewan and (a) Newfoundland.* Tlie Commissiono 
territories are (i) the Yukon Territory and («) the North -W^ 
Territories. ^ 

Canada can be broadly divided into four broad divisions 
(i) the Rocky Mountain region in the west, (ii) the Central Pla , 
(in) the.Laurentian Plateau and Loiolands, and {iv) the Mariti 
provinces of Nova Scotia, Prince Edioard island and New Bri 
sioicJc. The Central Plain includes mainly three "Prairie P 
vinces” of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Canada chiefly lies in the westerly wind-belt. But the Eoc* 
Mountains on the west shut out the sea-winds in exercising s 
control over the climate of the region Ijring east of the Eock- 
The climate, for the most part, is continental, but the vast expa'< 
of the country together with its varied relief accounts for' ci 
siderable local variations, . 1 

separate treatment of the province of Newfoundland ^ 
Labrador which constitutes a part of the Dominion of Canada has 1, 
added in this chapter. 
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I Canada la mainly an AaRICOLTVJlAL country even now 
id agncdtoral prodneta constitute nearly half the total exports of 
le country Over 30 per cent of its population is engaged in 
■.nculture Wheat, oats barley lyo potnloc*, sugar bett, flax 
id maizo are the principal agntultural crops Canada is tlio 
' irld’s largest exporter of wheat but in its production it is the 
:th largest in the world Wheat is its most important croji 
sbatchewan, Alanitoba and Alberta— tlio Prairie Prov meca— are 
the order named the chief wheat producing areas Winnipeg 
the chief collecting ond diatribiitmg centre and is said to bo 
5 granary of the British Empire The principal consumers of 
nadian wheat arc the United Kingdom the , Africa 
i the Far Eastern countries and it is exported from Port 
thur, Fort Willism Winnipeg, Montreal, etc Tlio second cereal 
point of importance and acreage sown « oat It is the fourth 
gest producer of oat m the world Baokatchewnn Alberta, 

' ebec 'Manitoba and Ontario at« the principal oat producing 
Ivioces Barley is grown along witb wheat in poorer sod in tlie 
leatbelt Mane is grown in soulhero Ontario Although ije 
cultivated in vunous places, the important prod leuig regions are 
jikatchewan, 3Ianitobs and Alberta Fhx is grown is Saskat 
“sran , tobacco m the Lake Penmsuh of Ontario , and sugar- 
st in Alberta and Ontano 

One of the most important crops of Canada is fruit trhich 
istitutes one of the principal items of export The principal 
it producing areas are Ontano, British Columbia, Queocc nntl 
(va Scotia Fruits like apples, pears, pe-iches chemes, grapes etc 
» grown jn Ontano and Bntisb Columbia, whde apples are 
®fly grown in Nova Scotia on account of its more severe climate 
PASTORAL INDUSTRY is also important and is earned 
along with arable fannmg In dairying industry Ontario and 
ebec are important and in stock raismg Saskatchewan and 
>«ta, lead over other pnmnera Ontano and Quebec rear about 
per cent of Canada’s sheqp Canada’s coniferous forests are 
» natural abode of many for bearing animals, and trapping of 
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these animals for yield of fur is another important industry practisE 
in the coniferous forest regions in the north. 

FORESTS occupy an important place in the national eeonom 
of the country. Nearly one-third of the land area of Canada 
covered ivitb forests. The trees are mostly soft-ivooded conifer 
The vast coniferous forest of Canada is situated immediatel 
south of the Tundra and pine, fir, hemlock, spruce, douglas fi 
yellow-pine and larch are its principal trees. The northern pai 
of the Atlantic coast has coniferous forest, while in the souther 
part deciduous forest exists with oak, ehn, maple, poplar, et 
as the characteristic trees. So vast and rich is the coniferor 
forest of Canada that it is said to be the Empire’s storehouse c 
‘Soft-wood supplies’. It is the largest exporter and secon 
largest producer of soft-woods. The principal producing regioi 
are British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswicl 
British Columbia alone produces nearly 50 per cent, of the Cans 
dian output. Canada’s forest resom-ces have led to developmer 
of its lumbering and allied industries. 

FISBDQTG INDUSTRY is also important and provide 
employment to a large section of the people. Canada’s fisherie 
are the third most important in the world. Its fishing ground 
are distributed over (Q the North Atlantic Fisheries, (ii) the Nort 
Pacific Fisheries and (iii) the Lake Fisheries. In the Atlanti 
coast the principal catch is cod. Next in importance are haddoc,, 
halibut, lobster, herring, salmon, etc. 

Nearly half the total catch of the Canadian fisheries is obtaine 
in the Pacific coast where salmon constitutes the principal fis 
caught, halibut and* herring being next in importance. 

In the lake areas herring, sardine,' pilchard, perch, trout, whii 
fish, etc. are caught in abundance. 

kUNERAL WEALTH of Canada is considerable, but tb 
mineral resources have not been fully developed. Of the minera 
gold, silver, platinum, nickel, zinc, lead and asbestos are importan 
Canada is the second largest producer of gold in the world. T1 
Porcupine district of Ontario is the biggest producing regioj 
producing nearly 60 per cent, of the Canadian output. Quebe 
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intisli Columbia, the Yukon Tmitorj, Mmitoba and Saeknt- 
liewan are the other important gold prodacmg regions Canada 
i tJie -norid a third largest producer of edrer Silver is produced 
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ihiefly ID North Ontario and Bntisb Columbia ft is also the 

rorld'a large*! producer of platmoxn, tlie U S S being the dose 

tccoocl 

Canada produces neatly 90 per cent of the total output of 
Mckei TO the ^\ot\d The nickel cobalt mines at the Sudbu^ 
listnct of Ontario provides the bulk of the irorids supply of 
uckel Cobalt Jan inporlant metal) is also product from these 
nines In ycoduction of asbestos it is easilj the tsotlda kider, 
jroduoing orer SO per cent of the worlds tjtal output South 
sestem Quebec produces the bolt of the Canadian output Th® 

' lame province isaUoa leadingBourceof the worlds Qiica Canada 
s the third lai^est producer of zmc and copper and tlie fourth, 
argest producer of lead Copper is chiefly mined in British 
^lambti Ontanu and Quebec British Columbia producing 
jver one half of the Canadiati output Lead and zmo are the 
rthw uoportant mmmls found tn BtAish Columbia and Ontario 
t In supply of POiyffB RF^OOROES Canada’s position js 
tttttfaetory Iis krgest laio«T! coal mmes he at the two extremes 
1 
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of the Dominion, in Nova Scotia on the east and the Vancouver 
island on the west. Nearly half of the total output is raised in 
Nova Scotia and Cape Breton island. Other important coal 
mining regions are British Columbia, Alberta, New Brunswick 
and Saskatchewan. Recently large deposits of lignite and 
bituminous coal have been found out in Ontario. It is interests 
ing to note that the most populous and industrially developed 
province of Ontario lacks sadly in coal and has to depend on imports 
from the United States, whereas the western provinces of the 
United States get supplies of coal from the western fields of 
Canada. 

Petroleum is also found but its production is not very great. 
Mie principal oil-producing provinces are Alberta, Ontario and 
New Brunswick. Natural gas is also found in the petroleum 
mining regions. Much of the mineral wealth of Canada remains 
unesploited and it is believed that when its mineral resources 
will be exploited fully, it will rank as the world’s foremost producer 
of minerals. 

Canada ranks next to U.S.A., in actual development of 
hydro-electric power. Its hydro-electric installations are chiefly 
concentrated in Eastern districts. The more important hydro- 
electric developments are on (i) the Niagara Palls between Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario, (li) the Saguenay and the St. hlaurice 
rivers in Quebec, and (wi) the Sault Ste. Marie Falls between 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron. 

It will perhaps not be out of place to discuss here briefly 
WHY IN SPITE OF BIOH NATURAL RESOURCES 
CANADA REMAINED SO LONG A PURELY AGRICULTU- 
RAL COUNTRY. Tlie first settlers in Canada from the industrial 
countries of Europe were naturally prone to exchange the country 6 
natural resources for their essential requhements in the form of 
manufactured products from thefr homeland. In proportion to 
size Canada is thinly populated. The fertility of the soil and 
the abundant availability of land, therefore, atriacted the people 
more to agriculture than to manufacturing industries. Jlajor 
portion of the country's capital was invested in agriculluro w'th 
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the result that Canada lacked in skilled labour and technicians, 
Tilts explains why adequate attention could not be given to the 
development of mdustnea The low purchasing capacity of the 
people transport difficulties, and the clo«e pjoxmiity of the thickly 
populated and indnatriahsed USA were the roam factors fomiiDg 
A strong barripr to the mdnslrnl prospcritv of Canada In spite 
of all these handicaps Camda has made remarkable progress 
m various branches of mdoslry ever since the outbreak of the 
Second World War Tins very rapid development is due to the 
discovery and erploitation of new minerals under state patronage, 
expansion of railwaj's and intensive use of hydro-electric power, 
and Canada now ranks second in the British Commonwealth and 
sixth m the world so far as numufacturing industries are concerned 

Canada’s BIANUFAOTUBING INDUSTRIFS are principally 
confined to the processing of its own resources Jn recent years 
lumbenDg, wood pulp aud paper manufacturmg industries have 
come to be developed m the towns in tbe east coast with the aid 
of the comferous forest wood of tbe east and the cheap hydro 
electric power produced fconi the nvere originating from the snow* 
cohered Labrador valley and flowing in Southward direction 
Canada is now the greatest manufacturer of newsprint lu the world 
Due to the existence of iron and coal m close pronimitj to each 
other venous industries such os, iron and steel, rubber, locomotive 
automobile, agncultuial impIemcDte, eoWon and woollen textiles, 
leather, sugar, chemical, etc, ba\e grown up m the eastern dis- 
tricts of Canada Jlontrcal Toronto, Kingston, London, Quebec, 
Frcdrickton, etc are the principal seats of these industries Tbe 
development of its alumuimni indostiy is based primanl} on im- 
ported ores Canada is now one of the leading manufacturing 
countries of the wretero Hemispbcre Flour milling fish canning, 
meat packing, dairying are its other industnes 

TRADE— tVheat, flour, newsprints, automobile and automo- 
bile parts, mmt, wood pulp, fish, dairy products, furs, metals and 
metallic ores constitute the principal items of export Its prmcipal 
imports are machmery, coal, petroleum, textiles, alumimum ores, 
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rubber, cotton, tea, tobacco and oil-seeds. Its foreign trade is 
carried on mainly -with tbe U.S.A. and Great Britain. 

Undivided India usually imported very little from Canada 
but due to acute shortage of food-staffs Indian Union has been 
importing considerable quantities of Canadian wheat since 1943-44. 
Of the minerals sue imports nickel, asbestos, and small quantities 
of gold, sdrer, etc. Since the outbreak of the Second World War 
India’s import of Canadian locomotires, metal wares, food-stuffs, 
wood-pulp and paper has been much larger than it was in pre-war 
days. 

Trade relation between India and Canada has not grown up 
very satisfactorily due to very long distance and also because both 
are agricultural countries. Up to 1941 the balance of trade was 
in favour of India, but since then the situation has been reversed 
due to acute shortage of food grains in India. 

COjMIIUNICATION — C anada is not so well-provided with 
navigable waterwaj’S. Its rivers are mostly closed by ice during 
the winter months and as sucn the communication facilities which 
they provide are seasonal in character. The Yukon, the Mackenzie, 
the Saskatchewan, the Kelson and the Albany are navigable for 
short periods during the summer months only. The St. Lawrence 
and the great lakes, however, provide over 2,000 miles of navigable 
waterways open throughout the year to Canada. Altogether it 
has over 2,700 miles of inland waterv'ays. 

Owing to the closing of its waterways in winter, its railways 
are vital to the development of the country and hence it is said 
that ‘‘CANADA IS THE MAKING OF ITS KAIL WAYS." 
In a country of such vast espanse railway construction must precede 
and not follow settlement. Altogether there is over 58,000 miles 
of railways, a part of which is run by electricity. It has two prin- 
cipal trans-continental railways — (i) the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and {ii) the Canadian National Railway. The Canadian 
Pacific railway (3,367 miles) connects the Atlantic Sea-board with 
the Pacific Sea-board of Canada. It starts from St. John on the 
Atlantic coast, goes to Montreal, Ottawa, Sudbury, Port Arthur, 
Winnipeg, Brandon, -Regina and Medicine Hat and thereafter 
23 ■ 
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crossing the Roc)cy moontains by Kjcbing Horse pass tenninate* 
at VancotiTer on the Pacific coast Tie Canadian h«ational 
Railway begins from Halifax goes to Quebec, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon and Fdmonton and croasing the Rocky mountains by 
Yelbwhead pass reaches Prince Rupert, the most northerly port 
of Canada The railway transport system is largely nndertho 
Government direction 

PORTS AIJD TO\VKS~3tOSTSEAL is the prmcipal port 
and the largest toTO of Canada It is situated on the St Laurence 
and 18 accessible to the big ocean liners due to the opening of its 
mouth It IS the natural outlet for the agncuUoral and mineral 
belt of Canada Tlie only handicap from which it fluffers is the 
closing of the port by ice during the winter months Its principal 
exports are wheat, maize, nickel, silver and copper IIAI/IFA^ 
on the east coast of Nora Scotia, is on all the year round port 
of Canada It is & safe and commodious natnral harbour and 
it exports prmcipally the mineral resources of Nora Scotia, 
Due to the frecness from ice it bandies most of the winter trade 
of Uontceal It is wqU connected bv railway system with the 
mterior VANCOV I ER, situated m British (^lumbia, is the 
moat important Pacific coast port of Canada B is the western 
termmus of the Canadian Pacific Railway and is also the 
natural outlet for the products of the western prairie regions. 
It acts as a gateway for Canada’s trade with the For Fast and 
Australia Its principal exports are wheat, timber, coal, gold, 
etc Unlike Montreal it is open all the year ro ind 3T JOHN, 
situated on the Bay of Fondy, is a natural port and is free from 
ice all the year round It is the largest town and chief port of 
New Brunswick OTTAWA, situated on a river of the same name 
m Ontario, is the capital of* Canada and the seat of the 
Dommion Government It is Hie chref lumber centre of Canada 
TORONTO, situated on the west side of lake Ontario, is the 
capital of Ontario province It » an important commercial 
centre and lake port It is also a railway and manuiacturmg 
centre PORT WILLIAM and PORT ARTHUR, situated on 
the western end of Lake Superior, ace important gram ports 
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and facilities of importing iron ores from the neighbouring regions 
helped in the development of the industry, DETROIT, situated 
in hCchigan, is an important lake port. It is the centre of Ford 
Motor Company and has become the world’s greatest producer 
of motor cars, BALTIMORE is an important port on the 
Atlantic coast serving the industrial regions of the New England 
States. W ASHIN GTON is the capital of the United States. It is 
famous for its fine buildings and serves as a copy-book for students 
of modern architectural designs. BIRMINGHAM in Alabama 
is a noted centre of iron and steel industry. It is a close second 
to Pittsburg in output of iron and steel. 

MEXICO 

Mexico lies south 6f the United States of America. It 
occupies an area of 760,375 sq. miles with an estimated popula- 
tion of over 25 millions. The country is highly mountainous 
with coastal lowlands both in the east and in the west. The 
coastal lowland in the east is wider and more developed than tliat 
in the west. 

Mexico lies mainly between latitudes 14° and 32° North. 
The Tropic of Cancer almost bisects the country into two equal 
halves, the northern part lying in the temperate zone and the 
southern part in the torrid zone. This accounts for varieties 
of climate. ' The temperature is fairly high and rainfall varies 
from south to north. Tlie southern part receives greater rain- 
fall and is more developed in agriculture. 

AGRICULTURE is the principal occupation of the people and 
provides employment to over 70 per cent, of the total employed 
population. Maize, sugar-cane, sisal-hemp, tobacco, coffee, rice, 
cotton, wheat, bananas and tomatoes are extensively grown. Over 
55 per cent, of the arable land is devoted to cultivation of maize 
and it constitutes the cluef cereal crop of Mexico. Mexico is 
the world’s leading producer of sisal-hemp producing over 50 
per cent, of the world’s total. LUMBERING INDUSTRY is 
important and pine, spruce, cedar, mahogany and rosewood are 
its principal forest trees. 

MINING constitutes an important industry of the country. 
Silver, lead, zinc, petroleum, coal, mercury and graphites are its 
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pnDcipal minerals Its mineral wealth is distributed throughout 
the country Tlie chief mining districts are situated in the heart 
of Mexico Silver constitutes the chief mmeral mined It pro 
duces over 50 per cent of the world's total output Durango, 
Chihuahua and Hidalgo are the pruicipal oil mining regions The 
country is an important producer of petroleum and its petroleum 
mines arc in the Gulf coastal zone near Tampico 

MsNUF CTURING INDUSTRY has not as jet made 
great progress Tlie povertj of the bulk of the people and their 
low standard of living, the comparatively undeveloped state of 
communication svetem the paucity of skilled labour and the fre 
qucntly disturKt-d political conditions of the country account for 
its industruil weakness Tobacco factones and cotton textile and 
timber mills are its pnncipal industrial establishments 

Means ot communication of Mexico are not well developed 
Its mountainous character affects the development Altogether 
there are 43 614 miles of roadways and about 17,000 miles of 
railways Its riven are short, swift running and full of rapids 
Tliey are useless as means of irvasport 

The principal exports are sdvet petroleum, copper, ai«al 
hemp, cotton and coffee and its imports consist mainlj* of machinery 
and textile goods Its foreign trade is mainly with the USA 

Tatnpico and I era Cm eituated on the GUf coast, are the 
two iro«t important ports is the capital and the chief 

commercial and industrial centre 

CENTRAL A3IERICA 

Central iVmerica consists of the Jix email republics of Guato 
mala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua Costa Rica and Panama, 
and British Honduras THE DIFFICULTIES /A’ THE 
MATTER OF COMMERCIAL ASD ECONOMIC DEVELOP^ 
MEET of Central America are many, some of which are of the 
foUowmg nature — 

(1) POSITIOy — Central America is situated m the tropical 
chmatic region and consequently th® climate of the country is 
not very conducive to the industrial development of the country 
{2) RELIEF— The mountauums nature of Central Amenca 
makes the country definitely nnsmtable for manufacturing as 
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well as large scale agricoltural industries. Of course, agriculture 
is the chief industry in Central America, but there is very little 
scope of any great improvement in agricultural industries, since 
not more than 6% of the surface of the country is amenable to 
cultivation for agricultural purposes. 

(3) ABSENCE OF TRANSPORTA TION FACILITIES— 
The mountainous nature of Central America makes it apparent that 
the country cannot have any well-developed transportation sys- 
tems which are so very vital for the trade and commerce of a country. 

(4) POLITICAL UNSTABILITY — Central America which 
has total area less than a third of that of Mexico is divided into as 
many as six independent republics. The multiplicity of govern- 
ments speaks for absence of a centralised policy regarding the 
industrial development of the country. 

(5) ABSENCE OF MINERAL RESOURCES— As to 
mineral resources, it is well knoivn that she la cks in rich deposits 
and as such cannot develop mineral extracting industries within 
her border. 

AGRICULTURE is the mainstay of the people. Coffee, 
cocoa, rubber, sugar-cane, tobacco, maize, and bananas are the 
principal agricultural crops. Tropical FORESTS are highly 
important and yield valuable timber. MINERALS like gold, 
silver, copper and lead are present but their exploitation has not 
yet begun. 

The principal exports are timber, coffee, cocoa, gold, silver, 
tobacco, rubber, etc. and the imports comprise chiefly manufac- 
tured goods, coal, petroleum, etc. 

WEST INEIES 

The West Indies comprise the group of islands lying south 
of the United States of America. Cuba, Hispaniola, Jamaica 
and Puerto Rico, the four large islands in the north, are called 
the Qreater Antilles, whilst the smaller islands are collectively 
knovTi as the Lesser Antilles. The Bahamas which lie south- 
' east of Elorida do not form part of Greater and Lesser Antilles. 

The majority of the islands comprising the West Indies are 
pohtical dependencies of either European powers (Great Britain, 
Erance, and the Netherlands) or the United States. Cuba and 
24 
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Hispaniola are mdependent Puerto Eieo and some other 
Email islands belong to tie United States, whereas Jamaica, 
Trinidad tl e Bal anus and some other islands belong to Great 
Britain Other le«s importmt idands belong to other European 
powers Tl e prenlor part of the islands is mountamous Al» 
though the temperature throughout the jear is high, the climate 
of the islands is on the wJiole Tciy pleasant due to the moderat 
mg influence of the cool ■»ea hreeie The forests of the islands 
are of the den'e tropical type Agriculture is of primary mpor 
tance in the Lslonds the agncultnml crops being sugar cane, 
troj ical fruits tobacco coffee and cocoa 

CUBA— Cuba is the largest West Indian Island It corers 
an area of 4-1^106 miles with a population of 4,778 583 The 
eastern part of the island is mountainous, while in the test the 
surface is more or leas plain of gently sloping nature Agncul 
lure IS the mam occupation of the people Sugar case, tobacco, 
Tice i emp fruits and coffee are the prmcipal agncnJtursl crops 
It IS the second largest producer of sugar in the world, and this 
alone constitutes of the total exports of the island MtneraU 
hhe iron copper and eisogasese are ksom to be present Cuba 
has lirge areas corered with equatonal /emU Mahogany, ebony, 
cedur etc are the principal trees found m these forests Bavana 
is the capital and the principal port It is well known for cigars 
Timber and timber products are also important 

PUERTO RICO— This island covers an area of 3,423 sq 
miles with a population of 2 2 miUions Sugar, tobacoo, coffee and 
fruits are the ptmcipal products of the island Cattle rearing 
13 also important hlinerals like gold, silver, copper, tm, mercury, 
etc ate said to be present 

HISFAKIOLA — Hispaniola is politically divided into Haiti 
and Santo Domingo The Western part of the island which 
constitutes about one thud of the whole is known as the Repiblic 
of Haiti the rest comprises Santo Dommgo Agneuliure is the 
mam occupation of the people Sugar, coffee, cocoa and tobacco 
are important agricultural products grown Minerals are known 
to eiost but btlle worked SoresU are also important 

JAilAICA — It covers au area of 4 674 sq milfta with a 
^pulation of 1 2 millions It is the most important British West 
Indian posse^on FnuU (bananas and oranges}, sugar, cocoa 
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nuts, coffee and cocoa are the main products and exports. Timber 
resources are also important. Trinidad and Tobago, the Wo 
other British West Indian islands, are large producers of asphalt, 
cocoa, petroleum and sugar. In Tobago island lumbering industry 
has made great progress due to abrmdance of forests. 

The Bahamas, Barbados, and other small islands forming 
the other British possessions in the West Indies produce cocoa, 
sugar, eocoanuts, tobacco, fruits, etc. 

SOUTH AiMEBIOA 

South America which occupies the southern part of the land 
mass of the New World is separated from North America by 
the Isthmus of Panama. It occupies an area of about 7 million 
sq. miles and has a total population exceeding 75 millions. 

The continent stretches from latitude 10° N to 55° S roughly. 
The Tropic of Capricorn divides the country into two broad 
zones — the temperate zone and the tropical zone. Due to the 
wedgeshaped size of the country nearly 75 per cent, of its area 
lies in the tropical zone. The temperate zone lies south of the 
tropical zone beyond latitude 30° S. Due to the vast distances 
(north-south) of South America, there are considerable varia- 
tions in climate and vegetations of its different regions. Except 
in the mountainous regions and the areas south of latitude 40° S 
liigh temperature prevails throughout the j^ear, but in the central 
and southern parts of the west coast the temperature is somewhat 
moderate due to the influence of the cold current. There is a 
marked variation in rainfall in the different regions of the country 
due to its vast size and varied relief. In the Amazon and 
Orinoco basins in the north there are equatorial forests but in 
the southern Chile coniferous forests are important. 

On the basis of its relief South America is divided into three 
broad physical regions — (i) The Western Mountains. The 
Andes provides a long chain of mountains running close to the 
west coast. {ii) The Central Plains which include (a) The 
Orinoco basin, (6) The Amazon basin, and ic) the basins of 
the Parana-Paraguay and Uruguay river systems. {Hi) The 
Eastern' Highlands comprising (a) The Brazihan Highlands and 
(5) the’ Guiana Highlands. 
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Sontlt America is indnstnally 'tery backirard THE FAC 
TOES EESPO}.SlBLE FOR ITS INDUSTRIAL BACK- 
WARDNESS iRB — 

(1) BADC LIMA TE—A^ the greater part of Sooth Amenca 
bes within the tnpics the tempcratore is high at all aeasons 
nhich necessarilv means an atmosphere in which induetnal growth 
13 Erst to impossible 

(2) IN iDEQl iTE COMMUNICATION PACIUTJES— 
In South Amcrua railuajs bare not developed to such an extent 
as are de«irable for t)ie development of the country Besides 
tie waterways afforded by the Onooco, the Am&tan and the 
Parana Paraguaj rivers are loo meagre for a vast country like 
South \aienca 

(3) PALClTi 01 LABOUR — South America suffers a 
great handicap due to absence of adequate labour force The 
native labour very inefficient and unenterpnsmg 

14) ABSENCE OF POWKR RESOVBCES-SoathAmeetcA 
suffers a great handicap due to absence of power resources Even 
if there are to be found coal resources in particular states they are 
mostly inaccetsible and as such very little worked 

f5) 0O)ER\MENT INSTADILITT-Th^ wralaiess of 
the goiernments of the country and their apathy towards the 
industrial growth greatly account for the present pitiable phgbt 
(0) P.EOULAR COASTLINE— The coastline of South 
America is unbroken and regular It binders the development of 
ports and thus affects its cummercial development 

RIVERS — ^Although Sooth ikmerica lias several long rivers, 
such as the Orinoco, the Amazon and its tributaries, the Parana 
and the Paraguay the imporlsnce of these rivers as arteries of 
commerce 13 not very great TAe Onnoco is 1,200 miles long and 
13 navigable upto the feet of the Guiana Highlands Its mum 
tributanos are navigable up to the feet of the Andes The Atnazon, 
one of the longest nvers of tl e world, is navigable for 2 600 miles 
and with its tributaries it provides over 27,000 miles of magmffcent 
nangaUe waterways TAe Parana and IA< Porayuny, the two other 
nvere of South Amenca, are also navigable In comparison to 
the vast size of Uie contment this waterway provided by its great 
nver system is not adequate for the proper development of the 
continent Furthermore, except m A^entma and Chile, the 
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continent, is generally very backward in railway construction, 
inasmuch as the railway lines only connect the ports with one 
another and with the inland productive areas. The handicaps 
in the rail and wat-er transportation is, however, compensated to 
some extent by the air services linking up the major ports and 
to^vns of the Republics. 
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Eic-deJaTi-m. Munition) Siam Aira ami rrfjKim.JO 
.It, the rrmcpal ports of Scmth America and these have been 
dealt 'With m Chapter XII 

Polrticallr Soath Amenca i3 dmded mto ten independent 
BepahTics of fO CdombM (trt re»'ii£la. {w) Bmttl, 

(ic) Pamgvay (») CmjHOjr (n) ATgenhnis, (ni) ChiU^ 

{nil) Bolma (ix) Peru end (x) Eevador , and (a) Bniish, 

(6) French and (e) DulcJi Grnana* 

COLOSIBIA— Colombia ts situated on the north west 
correr of South Anenea bordering the Atlantic Ocean on the 
ea«t and the Pacific Ocean < n the west It occupies an estimated 
area of 439 617 eq miles mth a population of over 11 millions 
It has an extensive coa6*!ine (2('07 miles) Tlie country J» very 
roountainous The climate is hot and siet in the lowlands, sub 
tropical m the Orinoco and Amazon ba«ins and temperate m the 
moontaisoQs regions 

AgncuUtire is important Coffee tobacco, nee, sugar-cane, 
banana, cocoa and rubl>er are the pnscipal agncultoral crops 
Cotton and wheat are also grown It occupies the second larged 
position in the production of coffee in the world. Much of the 
conntrr « covert with tropical and equatorial fore<ts Mttural 
Ktalih IS considenble Gold «ilver petroleum platinum, copper, 
lead mefcLTV and manganese are pre-ent Coal and iron are also 
present But the workings of mineral and forest resources of 
Colombia are not vctv great due to lack nf transport Cicihties 
The development of manu/adunny indus/nes is almost ml A 
few tobacco factones and textile nulls are the only important 
industrial estabU-hments 

Due to the mountainous character of the country communica 
tion syslcin both by rafl and by mere n very poorly developed 
The total roadways open to antomobde traffic is only 11,178 nJes 
The inland nver commuiucation is conducted by the river 
Magdalena and the tributanes of the Onnoco Raflway develop 
ment is inadequate The total railway mOeage is 1,914 miles 

Its pnncijial exports are petroleum, platmam. gold, coffee, 
tobacco banana and rubber, and its principal imports compn<e 
hardware, textiles, chemicals and food-stu2s Foreign trade is 
chiefly earned on with the VS A , Groat Bntam and Chnada 
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Bogota is the capital and largest to-^vn, and Barranquilla is 
the principal port of Colombia. 

VENEZUELA — The Republic of Venezuela lies east of 
Colombia in the north of the continent of South America. It 
comprises mainly the basin of the Orinoco. It has an area of 
352,143 sq. miles and an approximate total population of 4-9 
millions. The climate is tropical and snb-tropical and it varies 
according to altitude. 

Venezuela is primarily an agricultural country. Nearly 20 
per cent, of the population is engaged in agriculture. Cocoa, 
coffee, rubber, sugar-cane, tobacco and maize are the principal 
agricultural crops. Mineral icealth is considerable. Of the 
minerals petroleum is by far the most important. It is the vorld’s 
second largest producer of petroleum. Its chief oil regions are 
the Lake Maracaibo basin. Coal, iron, salt, tin, asbestos and mica 
are also present. Equatorial forests are important and yield 
valuable furniture-wood. Pastoral industry is important in the 
Llanos of the Orinoco basin and in the Cordilleran region. Manu- 
facturing industries are poorlj’- developed o^ving to inadequate 
transport system in as much as the country has not more than 
5,909 miles of roadways and has only 700 miles of railways. 

The principal exports are petroleum, cocoa, coffee and timber 
and the imports comprise hardware, textiles, chemicals, etc. 

Caracas is the capital of Venezuela and La Oiiaira is its 
chief port. 

BRAZIL — ^BrazU is the largest State of South America and 
is about twice the size of undiAuded India. It has an area of 
3,275,610 sq. miles and a total population of 52 millions. The 
greater part of Brazil is Ioaa', flat plain lying between Guiana 
Highlands on the north and Brazilian Highlands on the»soutb and 
comprise mainly the basins of the Amazon river system. 

Brazil stretches from latitude 5° N to 35° S and as such 
experiences varieties of climate. The climate is equatorial on the 
Amazon basin, mostly tropical on the Guiana Highlands and 
Northern Brazilian BUgb lands, and temperate on the borders of 
Uruguay. 

Like China, Brazil is rightly called a sleeping giant owing 
to the fact that its vast natural resources provide great possibili- 
ties of economic development which is greatly hindered by poorly- 
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developed communication system, inadequate supply of capital 
and labour and unlavourable climate of the northern regions 

Asf^pvUure is the mainstay of the people of the country* 
Coffee CO coa tobacco rubber cotton sugar cane maize, noe. 
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oilseeds, oranges and bananas are the principal agricultural pro- 
ducts. Brazil is the world’s largest producer of coffee and 
castor-seeds. It produces over oO per cent, of the world’s total 
output of coffee. Coffee-growing is mainly confined to Sao Paulo 
region due to volcanic soil rich in iron, the other area being 
the coastal margins of the north-east. It is the world’s second 
largest producer of cocoa, the fourth largest producer of sugar 
and tobacco and the fifth largest producer of maize. Pastoral 
industry is also important and is mostly practised in the south- 
west .of the southern temperate regions and in the Brazilian 
Highland regions. The live-stock of the country consists mainly 
of pigs, sheep, horses, cattle, of wliich cattle and pig-rearing are 
the most important. Its mineral resources are also important 
but little exploited as yet. Brazil is said to have the world’s 
largest reserve of iron ores. The principal iron mines arc found 
in Minas Gerais and Itabira. Other principal minerals are 
mica, graphite, monazite (from whicli thorium is obtained), 
manganese, chrome ore, coal, gold and diamond. In the produc- 
tion of manganese Brazil ranks fourth in the world, but almost 
the entire output is exported, very little amoimt being consumed 
locally. Manufacturing industries have not yet developed 
greatly. Cotton and woollen textile mills are the only important 
industrial establishments worthy of mention. Other industries 
such as sugar-refineries, breweries, fruit-canning are also develop- 
ing rapidly. 

The rivers of Brazil — ^the longest of which is the Amazon — 
having many falls in many places, the potentialities of the 
development of hydro-electric power are indeed very great, 
although they are unsuitable for water transport. 

Communication system is poorly developed. Its total arcix 
exceeds that of the United States of America, but its railway 
mileage does not exceed even 24,000 miles. Roadways and 
waterways are also meagre. 

Coffee, cotton, cocoa, rubber, castor-seeds, diamond.s, 
manganese, hides and skins are its principal exports. Coffee 
provides more than 65 per cent, of the total exports of the 
country, and as the economic prosperity of the country largely 
depends on tliis single cash crop, to avoid any future disaster 
the government is encouraging increased production and export 
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of other crops eucIi as tobacco cotton cocoa, sugar etc Tb© 
pnccTpa! imports of the wmntrr are hardware macbiireiy 
chcnucaLs and coal 

PARAGUAY— The Pepobbc of ParaguaT is bounded bj 
Agrentina Brazil and BoIitw It h^s no access to the ««• It 
occupies a flat plam drained by the Parana and Paraeuay nrer 
sr-^teni and is said to be The 51c<opotamia of Sonth America* 
The republic of Paraguar has an area of 157 039 «q miles and 
a total popuUtion of I 4 imUioii Its climate a one of extreme 
cold m winter and hot in snmmer Its soil is fertile and is 

Eurtable for arable family Sfaue nee sagar-canc cotton, 
tobacco and frnit« arc the principal agncoltnral products 
Pafionl is al>o important and yields much qaaiititv of 

in»at meat-extract* wool bides and akna ifisensl waUh » 
known to exist but as yet rerr httle worked Its prmctpal 
minerals are iron manganese and copper Industnal develop 
nent is meagre due to undeveloped nature of conunmucu' 
tion sWem 

As the country lias no acce»s to the sfta its overaeas trade 
ts ramed on through Argentina and Lruguav Hides and «kins, 
tsiimed ani salted meat cotton Terba mate iParagtiaT tea) 
and tobacco are it» pnncipal exports ard manuiactnred goods 
comprise its oiaifl imports 

UPI-GlAh— The Repnbbc of Uruguav is the smallest of 
hootli American “itates and h« on the south-east of Brazil It 
ni3anare3of72 172sq milesanda lotalpopulationof 2 SmtUions 
Formerly it formed a province of Brazil but now it is on 
m lependcnt repnl he The country i a flat plam and is dramed 
by the Urnguav river The climate is of uorm temperate tvpe 
Lniguay i» mamlv a pewtow* -»A4iu*ry Orer 60 per tent of 
the total area is devoted to pasv-jtal mdustnes alone and 20 per 
cent of the area IS d^'voted to pnstoral-eum-agncultural mdustry 
Its pnrtoral mdortn pro.Tdea over 90 per cent of the country s 
exports ^^ftikure is eecond in importance to pastoral industry 
Nearly 7 per cent of the total area is devoted to agncultnre 
IMeat maize hnseed ard barky constitute the pnnciial agncnl 
toral crops. J/mcroZ mala » also present la the north Gold 
»2Ter copper and lead are the pnncipal runerals found m the 
”«ttry Iron manganese, Lgiute gy^am cobalt marble and 
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mica are also present. Of the minerals, however, gold and, to 
a certain extent, coal are mined. 

Uruguayis well provided with rail, river and air communication. 

Wool, meat, hides, wheat, maize, oranges and. marbles are 
its principal items of export, while petroleum, fuel oil, coal, 
cotton textiles, sugar, iron and steel, and machinery constitute 
its principal imports. The foreign trade of the 'country is mainly 
carried on -with Germany, Great Britain, the U.S.A. and Argentina. 

AKGENTINA — The Republic of Argentina occupies the 
south-eastern part of South America. It is second to Brazil in 
area and is the most progressive state of South America. It 
has an area of 1,079,965 sq. miles and a total population of 18 
millions. It stretclies in a long strip from latitude 22° S to 55° S 
roughly. The western part of the country is mountainous with 
a plateau in the south and the rest is a plain. Climate, on the 
whole, is temperate but its great length from north to south is 
a key to its varied climate, from tropical to cool temperate, with 
varieties of agricultural products. 

Although Argentina is eminently suited for agricuUriral 
development for its climate and soil, only 11 per cent, of the 
total land area is devoted to arable farming, and yet Argentina 
is regarded as the granary of South America. Maize, wheat, 
barley, linseed, oats, tobacco, cotton, flax, sugar-cane and vines 
are the principal crops grown. Argentina is the world’s third 
largest producer of maize and nolds the eighth place in the list of 
the world’s producers of wheat. The principal agricultural crops 
are chiefly grown in the temperate grassland regions (Pampas). 
Pastoral industry is Jiighly important and over 40 per cent, of 
the land area is devoted to pasture land. Argentina is the world’s 
second largest producer of wool. Hides and skins, frozen and 
cbiUed meat and wool constitute its principal items of export. 
Mineral loealth is not considerable. Of the minerals worked, 
gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, tin and petroleum are important. 
Manufacturing industry has not developed greatly due to paucity 
of coal. Tlie processing of its agricultural and pastoral products 
constitutes its principal manufacture. Lumbering industry is also 
important and it occupies over 30 per cent, of the land area. 

The principal exports are animal and animal products, wheat, 
flour, maize, linseed and timber ; and the principal imports com- 
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pnse hardware and machawry textde good'i chetmcala berer 
8g€a oil iron and steel Foreign trade » mostly oamed on vatK 
Great Britain the r S A Brieil and Sweden 

CammunlcatloQ system has greatly developed in Argentina 
dne to the extreme flatnees of tbs country Its railway mileage 
exceeds 28000 miles and its roadway mileage i9 nearly 40000 
miles Air transport is irportant and w developing rapidly 

Baha Blanta is an important port serving the Pampas It 
IS e nfttiiral harbour and exports niAiolj food grains 

CHILE — Chile consists of a long narrow strip on the western 
edge of South America stretching right down from Peru It 
has an area of 286 397 eq miles and a population of 5 D millions 
Chmatioallj Chile can be divided into thne broad zones — (i) the 
hot deserts lo the north (m) the Slediterranean regions m the 
ceatio and, (i«) cool wet climate m the eouth 

Agnevilture » the mainstay of the people of the centre 
Wlieat birley msue ^ledilerraneon fruits and vegetables are 
grown in Central Chile Afinenris are important in the north 
Copper coal iron manganese eiher and gold are the principal 
minerals It is the second largest producer of copper in the world 
It IS also the worlds bi^t producer of natural mtrate of soda 
which IS chiefly fbutici m the hot de«ert regions of northern Chile 
Chile IS one of the leading coal producing countries m South 
America Petroleum tungsten colwlt molybdenum sulphur, 
etc are olso present Southern CSiile is niaialy forested but the 
forest resources have not been exploited Southern Chile has also 
excellent pastures where sheep and cattle are reared The 
principal industnea of ^de © confined to the central part where 
leather hardware and wine manaEacture constitute important 
industries 

Ihe rivers are short and are full of rapids They are useless 
as natural higlinays There has been considerable development 
m rail road and air transport in recent years 

Nitrate copper timber Mediterranean fruits wool meat 
and uon^res are its principal exports Textiles hardware 
luxury goods paper and motor cam are its principal imports 
Foreign trade is earned on chiefly with the A , Great Britain, 
Argentina Brazil and Peru 
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BOLIVIA — ^Bolivia is an inland country having an area of 
404,388 sq. miles and a total population of three millions. It 
is a very backward country. Lack of labour has hampered the 
development of any manufacturing industry, and stock-raising, 
mining and agriculture constitute the principal industries of the 
country. In the plateau region sheep and alpacas are reared. 
But the most important industry of Bolivia is mirung, tin and 
antimony being particularly important. In the production of 
both these minerals Bolivia ranks third in the world. Other 
important minerals are copper, silver, zinc, lead and tungsten. 
Ihe heavy summer rains account for successful cultivation in the 
eastern lowlands and the principal agricultural crops are sugar- 
cane, coffee, cocoa, oilseeds and rubber. 

The most important item of export is tm which constitutes 
nearly tliree-fourths of the total exports of the country. Next 
in importance are copper, antimony, silver, zinc, timgsten and 
rubber. Sugar, wheat, coal, iron and steel, petroleum, machinery, 
motor vehicles and textiles are the articles imported by Bolivia. 
Foreign trade is carried on chiefly with the U.S.A., Peru, Chile, 
Brazil and Great Britain. 

ECUADOR — ^Ecuador lies south of Colombia and covers an 
area of 276,008 sq. miles vith a population of nearly 3 millions. 
The country is economically very backward. The climate of the 
country varies from tropical in the lowlands to temperate in the 
highlands. Cocoa, coffee, rice, sugar-cane, tobacco, rubber, cotton 
and oilseeds are the principal agricizltural crops. Cocoa is the most 
important product on w'hich the economic advancement of the 
country largely depends. The country is rich in mineral resources 
but these have not been properly exploited. Of the minerals, 
petroleum, silver and gold are most important. Moreover sulphur, 
copper, iron, lead and coal are also present. 

The principal articles of export are cocoa, rice, coffee, petro- 
leum, gold, sugar, and fruits, and the principal imports are 
textiles, hardware, chemicals, machinerj’', vehicles and food-stuff's., 
Foreign trade is carried on mainly with the U.S.A., Argentina 
and Great Britain. 

PERU — ^Peru is lying to the south of Ecuador and coverg 
an area of 482,259 sq. miles with a total population of 
millions. Agriculture and mining are the two principal occupa- 
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tions of the people Coffee cocoa, tobacco, sugir cane and cotton 
are extensively grown MinmU are present Gold, silver, 
copper, meniiry, lead, zinc iron coal and petroleum aro tlio 
princijal mmertih RwhMr also produced m the cquatoral 
zone of Peru 

fetoth TO.\«in?: IS unpiortont in the Andein zone and the lire 
stock consists of sheep tnUle. llamas alptifvs, and vievmas Hie 
iltnazon bnsin la denselj forested 

Although the economic lesoorcts of the coiintrv arc plenti- 
ful frequent cnil wars due to weak and unstable goiemment, as 
also lack of tomuiunicatjon, ate aenows liandicaps to the proper 
erploitstion of these resonrets 

The counlrj a principal articles of export aro petroleum, 
copper, cotton, sugar tobacco, timber, wool and Judes, wliile its 
imports aw textiles, metoU, cUmicab machuiery, vchtclea and 
food-stuffs 

THE GUIANAS — Tlic Guinnas comprising Dritisb, French, 
and Dutch Guianaa are not of any gw.\t commercial aigniffcanca 
hugar-cane, cocoa, coffee, rice and cotton are grown Minerals 
like diamonds and bauxite ate also present. In production of 
bauxite the Gatanas occupy tho world s second largest pomtion 
FOREIGN TRADE OF SOUTH AMFRICA— Much of South 
America’s economic prosperity depends on the export of tJie agn- 
coltural and forest products and also the raineraU of the mastal 
regions and the import of monofaclnrwl goods Proper utilmtion 
of the economic resources of the interior has not yet been made 
and this accounts for the backwardness of that part of the country 
South America's foreign trade la usually carried on with 
Great Britain and the U5A Coffee, cocoa, nee, sugar, wheat, 
cotton, maize and rubber constitute its principal agricultuml 
crops Brazil exports three fourths of the world’a total require 
ments of coffee, in addiUoQ to sugar, cocoa, timber and rubber 
Tbe USA IS the principal importer of these followed by France 
and other countries of western Europe In exebinge for these 
commodities Brazil imports iron end steel, cotton piece goods, 
and machinery 

Ecuador, Peru and Colombia export cocoa to the USA, 

•“ Ifolland end other countries of Europe 



